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SUNSHINE AND SHADOW.—A REVERIE FOR APRIL. 


Carrigbawn, March 29th, 1852. 


My pear Antuony,—Another month has passed away since last I addressed 
you. The moon has weaved one coil more of her chain of light round our own 
planet, and the earth herself has journeyed forward another stage in her annual 
course. Speeding onward through the star-thronged universe, she treads, sure 
and unfalteringly, her way amid the bright maze—held ever in her appointed 
orbit by that subtle and mysterious power that makes it at once her necessity and 
her delight to keep within the prescribed limit, whence she may always look upon 
the sun, and feel the gladdening influences of him who is her light and her life. 
And now that subtle, attractive power—simple, grand, and elementary, as science 
has proved it to be—conferred, by the Creator, as its birth-right on all matter, 
whereby the myriad denizens of the republic of space intercommuniecate and af- 
fect each other in the universal polity of God's illimitable creation—that material 
sense, which is to them what sympathy is to intellectual life—that power, my 
dear Anthony, has led, with loving assent, our fair earth along her starry circuit, 
till she has passed by the vernal constellation, the bright Aries. And, lo! the 
sun shines down upon her, with rays no longer aslant; Light has established a 
divided dominion with Darkness over the world, and Day releases one-half of the 
joyous hours from the thrall of gloomy Night. Now begins the true year to the 
astronomer and the poet—to him who loves nature, and ponders upon her mystic 
movements, as did, in ancient times, the sacred year to the Jews ; and, if the old 
legend speaks truly, did the earth at this very season first set forth upon her 
course—. 
“The New-come of the Year is born to-day, 
With a strong, lusty laugh, and joyous shout. 
Uprising with its mother, it, in play, 
Throws flowers on her; pulls hard buds about, 
To open them for blossoms; and its voice, 
Pealing o’er dells, plains, uplands, and high groves, 
Startles all living things, till they rejoice 
In re-creation of themselves ; each loves 
And blesses each; and man’s intelligence, 
In musings grateful, thanks All-wise Beneficence.” 


Spring is indisputably come. We feel that it has at length conquered in the 
struggle which, for weeks past, it has maintained with the retreating winter. We 
feels its empire in the genial airs, the heightened temperature, the misty vapours 
of morn and evening—in the bright sunbursts, the flying clouds, the showers 
that weep down their tears, and the fresh breezes that dry them up even as they 
fall. We see its presence in the flowers that chequer the fields and paint the 
gardens with a thousand beautiful hues, till the parterre glitters like the rich 
carpet of an Eastern prince. We see it in the sheen of the streams that now 
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glitter in the sunflash, and dimple to the soft plashing bubble of the fish, as he 
rises to seize the fly that the unaccustomed warmth has tempted forth. We see 
it in the deepening of the forest shades, as their leaves are spreading. Above 
all, we know that it is here present with us, triumphant, jubilant, for we hear the 
pans that celebrate its praise :— 


“ Behold the merry minstrels of the morn— 
The swarming songsters of the careless grove— 
Ten thousand throats, that from the flow’ring thorn, 
Hymn their good God, and carol sweet of love.” 


And now March, blustering in his advent but gentle in his exit, is just passing 
away from us. Let us bid him God speed, for he has done us some kindly offices, 
His keen and healthy breath has swept over the marsh and the saturated lowlands 
that lay plashy and reeking from the rains of February ; and the floods have now 
shrunk back into their old time-used channels. The little rushy islets have again 
raised their heads in the narrowing lakes, and the grass has everywhere peeped 
up through the pastures by the river side; the plough and the harrow have broken 
the dried glebe ; the seeds are sown—the roots are planted—and, as April steals 
in upon us, we begin to think that a soft shower by day, or a dew by night, 
will not come amiss, after the dry breeze and the bright sunshine. Yes, 
April steals in upon us; and the thoughts which I am now penning shall have 
scarcely met the eyes of those to whom you are wont so confidentially to com- 
municate them, before the first morning of that pleasant month shall have dawned 
upon us. 

Pleasant April !—wayward and fickle; now radiant with smiles, now pouting 
and tearful—now all sunshine, anon all shadow; then again sunshine and shadow 
alternating in quick succession, or rather blending the one with the other, till the 
sunburst that rends the cloud is scarce more bright and beautiful than the broken 
edges of the vapour which, with celestial alchemy, it has turned to gold, and the 
rain-drops glisten like jewels on the tree-leaves and grass-blades, ere they have 
time to sink or evaporate. And loveliest, most marvellous, and most touching of 
all sights, when at morn or eventide the winds are hushed and the birds for a 
space suspend their singing; then the dark swollen cloud sinks lower and lower 
down towards earth, with a gentle, silent motion, till at last its edges break into 
vapoury fringes, and the big drops burst out from the surcharged volume. But lo! 
the slant sunlight has caught the tiny globules ere they fall pattering on the 
dimpling pool, or rustling on the shrubs and grass-leaves ; and oh, wonder more 
strange than aught which ancient poets have fabled, see instant springs from the 
elemental congress an offspring, in shape the most perfect and graceful that the 
mind can conceive, in features the most exquisite that the eye ever looked 
upon—the beautiful Iris— 


“ The airy child of vapour and the sun:” 


her rounded form arching the heavens and reclining upon the earth, decked in 
hues that melt and blend away from the most gorgeous crimson to the softest 
violet. Who can marvel, thou fairest of the airy fantasies that people our 
wonder-thronged world—who can marvel that thou hast been ever to all eyes 
*‘a beauty and a mystery”—to all hearts a joy undefinable; to the simple, a 
delight ; to the sage, a problem; to the poet, one of the brightest pages in the 
most glorious volume which day and night he reads—“ the poetry of heaven ;” to 
the heathen, a fable ;—but to those to whom in all ages the councils of God have 
been revealed, a ‘ mild arch of promise” for the future, as well as a memorial of 
wrath in the past? The philosopher, when he examines thy luminous colours, 
may discourse with self-complacent wisdom upon Nature’s laws of reflection and 
refraction ; but the Christian who has been permitied to read the laws of Him 
who made Nature herself, will proclaim the more glorious laws which thou dost 
attest—the divine laws of mercy and of faithfulness; and he hears thee preaching 
to him in thy eloquent splendour, as God erst spake to Noah—* I do set my bow in 
the cloud, and it shall be for a token of a covenant between me and the earth ; and 
I will look upon it, that I may remember the everlasting covenant between God 
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and every living creature of all flesh that is upon the earth.” And so may I apos- 
trophise thee, as did one of our own poets two hundred years ago :— 


“ Bright pledge of peace and sunshine, the sure tie 
Of thy Lord’s hand, the object of his eye! 
When I behold thee, though my light be dim, 
Distinct and low, I can in thine see Him, 

Who looks upon thee from his glorious throne, 
And minds the covenant betwixt all and One.” 


Pleasant April! She is the mother of the beautiful May; and though she shall 
never look upon the joyous face of the infant—for she shall die in giving her birth— 
yet, with the solicitude of maternal love, she is busy in preparation for the 
coming one. She weaves a garment of the purest green to swathe her infant 
limbs, and she keeps it ever bright with sunshine and ever fresh with showers, 
till the child’s advent. And then, what a coronal of lustrous gems is she storing up 
for those infant brows. Nature’s flower-jewels—the sapphire violet-—the diamond 
thorn-blossom—the ruby carnation—the topaz crocus; and ornaments for her 
zone, more precious than gold or silver, and fashioned with a wondrous and ela- 
borate workmanship, that puts to shame the cunning of the goldsmith. Kindly 
April! when we would murmur, as we sometimes do, at thy glooms, and thy 
dark, cold showers, let us remember that they will repay us tenfold in the flowers of 
May. And so when we have not thy sunshine to live in, we can look hopefully 
forward for the sunshine that is still not far distant. 

Pleasant April! Mirthful and changeful, what an epitome art thou of human 
life. Light and shadow, warmth and chill, sunshine and shower ; each in their 
turn, in rapid and unforseen succession. Well said poor White— 


“What is this passing scene? — 
A peevish April day ! 
A little sun—a little rain, 
And then night sweeps along the plain, 
And all things fade away ; 
Man (soon discussed) 
Yields up his trust 
And all his hopes and fears lie with him in the dust.” 


It is a rare sight, indeed, to see an April day without a cloud; but none have 
ever seen human life without its shadows. And well for us that it isso. If no 
cloud were to cross the sunshine of life, no showers temper its warmth, no 
gloom mar its brightness, if all were light—light from the first ray of morning till 
the close of day, how terrible would be the coming night of the grave—a night of - 
whose darkness we could form no idea, for whose coming we should be unpre- 
pared. But lives there be—and who has not known such ?—whose mornings were 
bright, and sweet, and fresh; whose noonday clquds were light and transient, 
just chequering their joys for a brief season; whose darkest hours were from the 
showers that refreshed them, and whose twilight eves sank imperceptibly into night. 
But those are the few, the privileged, the heaven-beloved, the .early-dead—for 
such rarely run through man’s allotted course. And lives, too, there be, all 
dark—dark evermore. In the dawn of the morning, the clouds gathered around 
them ; and so—as one sometimes, though but rarely, sees a day in April, when 
the shadows never pass away from the mountain tops, nor the mists rise from the 
valleys—their whole course was chill, and gloomy, and cheerless. But these, also, 
are few, thank Heaven; and who shall say what comfort or what illumination 
God may have vouchsafed to their inner life—the life lived in his presence, even 
as the sun shines on those surfaces of the clouds that face heavenward, while their 
earth-turned sides are dark? But for the mass of mankind, God has cemnier sy 2 = 
joy and sorrow, trial and success, pleasure and pain, good and evil, through their 

ives, with the same inscrutable adjustment of his wisdom, as he has mingled 
sunshine and shadow in an April day. Let us confidently rely on the wisdom 
which we cannot understand, as we do, year by year, on that whose issues are 
made manifest. As the glooms and the showers of April are the source of the 
loveliness and the glory of May, so might Nature well teach us, if we had not a 
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surer voice than hers to guide us, that the tears shed upon earth nourish those 
flowers that will bloom for us in heaven, and our clouds of trial here will be 
turned into a more lustrous glory, when lit up with the sunshine that shines with- 
out ceasing. 

And now, my dear Anthony, it is time I should give you a few rhymes, as 
is my wont, lest you may be weary of my prosing. You remember, do you not, 
the stream that flows at the foot of the lawn? Standing at my door, you can 
see its source high up in the mountain, and you may trace its course, with a few 
interruptions of ravine and grove, breaking it up into stretches, until you lose it 
in the sea. It is at all times a subject of favourite contemplation with me. Thus 
have I seen it in the grey light of breaking morning :— 


DAWN UPON THE RIVER. 


’*T was when the gray 
Of dawning day 
First crept upon the gloaming, 
And flashes bright 
Of pearly light 
Proclaimed that morn was coming, 


From out the hill 
A tiny rill 
Leapt up, as if from sleeping ; 
And wild and fleet 
Its noiseless feet 
Through moss and heath went creeping. 


Half down the mount 
Hath tripped the fount, 
With devious current straying, 
Till in a dell 
Its waters fell, 
Their course awhile delaying : 


Where, spreading wide 
From side to side, 

They fill the basin’s margent ; 
And calm and still 
Now see the rill, 

A limpid lake of argent. 


Awhile they rest 
Upon the breast 
Of that sweet dell, abiding, 
Till swelling o’er 
Its grassy shore 
A plenteous stream is gliding. 


O’er shingles piled, 
Abrupt and wild, - 
The waters now are dashing : 
Adown the steep, 
With headlong leap, 
They plunge, with roar and plashing. 


Through meads and groves 
Now calmly roves 

The stream, with many a bending ; 
In rippling song, 
Through rushes long, 

And pendent willows wending. 
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But groves, at last, 
And meads are passed, 
And still, with caniilens motion, 
The water glides, 
To pour its tides 
Into the trackless ocean. 


And when I viewed 
That changeful flood, 
As fount, and lake, and river, 
T cried, * So life, 
Half peace, half strife, 
Flows on to death for ever. 


** Howe’er it flow, 
Or swift or slow, 
Down hill, through vale, o’er meadow, 
’T will reach the grave 
Of Ocean’s wave, 
In sunlight or in shadow.” 


Come, now, with me in the flush of a cloudless noontide, such as we are some. 
times favoured with on an April day. What bright and beautiful pictures does 
the sunlight disclose along the stream whose course we traced in the misty morn. 
ing’s light 3 ? How forcibly does it portray to the eye of fancy man’s life in its 
earthly transit—its merry infancy, its dreamy childhood, its impetuous youth, 
bounding over or struggling through every obstacle, its thoughtful progress in 
maturity, its sobered passage to the Ocean of Ete rnity. Ah, if life could always 
secure for its current the sunlight from above, to illuminate its wanderings and 
its struggles—to light up its passage to the grave! 


SUNLIGHT ON THE RIVER. 
The noon.-day light, 
Serene and bright, 
Upon the world is streaming ; 
There’s not a cloud 
In heaven to shroud 
The sunshine in its beaming. 


Upon the hill 
That tiny rill 

Is like a diamond glowing ; 
Like emeralds green, 
The moss is seen 

To glisten where ’tis flowing. 
And stealing down 
The mountain brown, 

. Behold the streamlet shining— * 

A silver snake, 
From brake to brake 

Its glittering folds entwining, 


What wizard’s spell 
Within the dell 
Hath touched the lake while dreaming ?— 
Tis lake no more, 
For spreading o’er— 
A sapphire sky tis beaming : 


And deep within 
That sky serene 
Shines up, with mimic splendour, 
A sun that beams, 
As seen in dreams, 
With light subdued and tender. 
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The waves now brim 
Above the rim, 

And glittering, then go o’er it ; 
As when the cup, 
Too high filled up, 

The sparkling drops flow o’er it. 


Then down the rock, 
With roar and shock, 

A pearly shower is dashing— 
As meteors bright 
Shoot down by night, 

In broken radiance flashing. 


And now the sun 
Shines down upon 
That calm and plenteous river ; 
And as it flows, 
Each glad wave glows, 
Where rippling sun-rays quiver. 


And o’er it float 
With warbling note 
Gay birds in aery motion— 
In light and song 
It glides along, 
And smiling, blends in ocean. 


And as I viewed 
That sunlit flood, 
As fount, and lake, and river, 
“¢ May life,” I cried, 
‘¢ Whate’er betide, 
For me have sunshine ever ! 


«Though swift or slow, 
Or chafed, it flow, 
In joy ‘twill journey ever, 
If still from heaven 
A light be given, 
Like sunshine on the river.” 

But is the picture thus always bright? Shall the sunshine play ever on the 
water? Ah,no! Oftener shall we see it inshadow, as we see man’s life. And 
then how changed is the scene—how the gloom saddens the stream! ‘Then we 
hear the gliding of the current, the turmoil and roar of the water, and the moan 
of its surges; but we see no light on its source, no sparkle on its spray, no smile 
upon its ripples, no brightness upon its broad flow. Come, then, once more 
with me, when the light of the setting sun is hidden by the thick black clouds 
that come up with the night, and let us meditate upon my mountain stream, 
and upon life in its gloomier aspect :— 

SHADOWS ON THE RIVER. 
*Tis evening’s hour— 
The shadows lower, 
The earth in gloom enshrouding— 
Dense clouds and dun 
Around the sun 
Up from the west are crowding ; 


And dull and chill, 
Adown the hill, 

The fount is sadly creeping, 
Along the ground, 
With wailing sound, 

As if of spirits weeping. 
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The lake is dark— 
There’s not a spark 
Of light upon it playing: 
he shadows rest 
Upon its breast, 
The chill breeze o’er it straying. 


No more within 
The wave is seen 
The lustrous sky reposing, 
And deep in shade 
Lie dell and glade, 
Around the waters closing. 


Now dimly o’er 
The margin pour 
The dark waves, joyless gliding ; 
Upon the stream 
No pleasant beam 
Has left one smile abiding. 


With sullen sound 
And darkling bound, 

O’er crag and ledge ’tis dashing ; 
Through mist and gloom, 
As from the tomb, 

Ts heard a mournful plashing. 


Now winding slow, 
With cheerless flow, 
Through grove and mead ’tis wending ; 
Now rippling by, 
Where rushes sigh, 
Or willow-boughs are bending. 


And song of bird 
No more is heard 
In liquid music thrilling ; 
The shadow flings 
Its dusky wings, 
The saddened waters chilling. 


And dark and lone 
The flood moves on 

In mute and solemn motion— 
Mid shades profound, 
That close around, 

It sinks into the ocean. 


And as I viewed 
That gloomy flood 
As fount, and lake, and river, 
I cried * Alas! 
May life ne’er pass 
Mid shadows thus for ever.” 


Then Ocean lone 
With awful moan 
Upon my ear fell booming, 
And to my sighs 
A voice replies, 
From out the shadows coming :— 
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*¢ Man’s life is made 
Of light and shade, 
Of joys and griefs together. 
Now sun, now shower, 
Now shadows lower, 
Like fitful April weather. 


*¢ From source to s¢a— 
*Tis God’s decree— 
Man’s flood is full of changes ; 
Now calm its waves, 
Now vext it raves, 
Now glad, now sad it ranges. 


** But He whose might 

Made cloud and light, 
In wisdom each dispenses ; 

And still in vain 

Doth man complain 
Of laws above his senses.” 


Rebuked I stood 
Beside the flood, 
And answered, bending lowly— 
* Lord, I resign 
My will to thine ; 
Thy ways are just and holy. 


«In joy or woe 
Let life’s stream flow 
As Thou ordainest ever ; 
But grant one gleam 
At last to beam 
As graveward sinks the river!” 


Thereis a well-known yet a most affecting phenomenon that marks many adeath. 
bed. The dying, true to the instincts of that nature which, amid all its de »pravation, 
still loves the pure and holy light, desire to be raised up, that their eyes may gaze 
upon the glory of the sunset ere they close them for ever in the night of the grave. 
An instinct. more profound, more craving, more awful, makes the sinking soul 
struggle to lift itself up and catch the light of the great Spiritual Sun—happy if 
a ray reach it, if cloud and darkness do not shut out that light at the hour of death. 
For myself, were I so far the arbiter of my own fate that I might distribute over 
my whole life, i in such a manner as I should think fit, those spiritual illuminations 
from the unseen world, which Heaven may have designed to vouchsafe me, I 
almost think that I would hoard them all up, with the self-denying jealousy of a 
miser, for that last unspeakably momentous hour, when the soul faints and 
falters in the darkness of its unknown journey—that so I might see the clouds 
breaking above me, and disclosing the deep, bright vistas into the glorious fields 
of the inner heaven. Whatever shadows may overcast my life, I would die in a 
spiritual, as in a material sunshine. 

Ever, my dear Anthony, thine, 
In sunshine and in shadow, 
JONATHAN Frexe Siinospy, 
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Contemporary with Bernardim Ri- 
beyro* was Christovam Falcam, whose 
name, according to the present Portu- 
guese fashion, should be written Chris- 
tovad Falcad : but lest that form should 
seem uncouth to such of our readers as 
are not conversant with Portuguese, 
we adopt, for their satisfaction, the 
more antiquated but more familiar- 
looking style of Christovam Falcam. 
The terminations ad and am are equi- 
valent, and are pronounced in the ver- 
nacular of Portugal with a peculiar 
nasal obtuse sound, something like the 
pronounciation of French nouns ending 
in n: but English readers, for their 
greater ease, may pronounce “ Chris- 
tovon Falcon.” 

This poet, who flourished in the lat- 
ter part of the fifteenth century, and 
the beginning of the sixteenth, was 
born at Portalegre, a handsome Epis- 
copal City, in the Province of Alem- 
tejo, beautifully situated at the foot of 
well-wooded mountains. He was the 
son of John Vaz de Almeida Falcam, 
Commandant of the Fort of Mina,ft 
and his wife Donna Brites Pereira. 
The family appellation of Faleam was 
highly respectable, and well known at 
the Portuguese Court, where John 
Falcam was an especial favourite with 
King John II. But the name of Pe- 
reira was pre-eminently above the pa- 
ternal appellative of Faleam. It was 
endeared to the Portuguese by the 
memory of the Grand Constable of 
the Kingdom, Nuno Alvarez Pereira, 
beloved and revered in Portugal as 
the Cid was in Spain. When King 
Ferdinand died he left an only child, 
Beatrix, married to John I., King of 
Castile, who claimed the crown of 
Portugal in right of his wife. But the 
Portuguese, in general, who detested 
the Castilians (so nearly allied to them 
in language and position) with all the 
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irreconcileable rancour of near rela~ 
tions, were determined not to mer 

their nationality in vassalage to Castile, 
and elected for their king, as John L., 
the Grand Master of the Order of Avis, 
a natural brother of the deceased Ferdi- 
nand. The Castilians invaded Por- 
tugal, where they had some adherents, 
and among them the brothers of Nuno 
Alvarez Pereira; and others there 
were who remained undecided, dread- 
ing the power of Castile. But Pereira, 
in a grand council, won over the ma- 
jority, by his eloquence, to the cause 
of nationality, and induced the new 
King to give battle to the Spaniards, 
notwithstanding the greatly superior 
force of the latter, urging that the 
ardour of his countrymen would make 
up for their deficiency in numbers. 
Accordingly the rival armies met at 
Aljubarrota (in Estramadura), on the 
14th August, 1383: the Portuguese 
amounted only to 6600: the Castilians 
numbered 30,000, Pereira commanded 
the van (the King took his station in 
the centre), and the former with a 
small force sustained the brunt of the 
dreadful charges of the Castilians, vi- 
gorously led against him by his own bro- 
thers. By his valour Portugal gained 
a decisive victory, and secured her 
freedom: 10,000 Castilians were slain ; 
and the Portuguese monarch founded, 
in the vicinity of the field, the beautiful 
Dominican Abbey of Batalha (i. e., the 
Battle), as William the Conqueror of 
England founded Battle Abbey to 
celebrate his victory at Hastings. But 
our * Battle” Abbey commemorates 
the victory of the foreigner; that of 
the Portuguese more appropriately sig- 
nalised the defeat of the alien. The 
valiant Pereira pursued the retreating 
enemies, and carried the war into their 
own country; defeated and killed the 
Grand Master of St. James; took Se. 






+ On the coast of Guinea, a few miles west of Cape Coast Castle. It is the oldest Euro- 
pean fortification on the coast, having been erected by the Portuguese, in 1411, under the 
name of “ St. George da Mina.” The Dutch took it from Portugal in the seventeenth cen-~ 


tury. It is now usually called Elmina. 
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ville, and dictated terms of peace to 
Castile. The King of Portugal created 
him Count of Ourem, and gave him 
large grants, which afterwards, with 
an ingratitude too common in history, 
he revoked at the instance of his Chan- 
cellor. Pereira was at first disgusted, 
and prepared to quit the kingdom which 
he had preserved for John: but the 
ood patriot was prevailed on by the 
King to forget his just resentment, and 
be reconciled. The Great Constable 
has always been esteemed by the Por- 
tuguese as the saviour of their inde. 

ndence: his acts are immortalised 
y Camoens in the Lusiad; and he 
has been the theme of verse with va- 
rious other native poets, 

Of the favour enjoyed by the Pereira 
family in succeeding years there are 
many traces in the annals of the Court 
of Lisbon. About the era of Christo- 
vam Falcam, we find John Rodriguez 


Pereira, the favourite of Isabella of 


Castile, first wife of Emanuel of Por- 
tugal; John de Mello Pereira, and 
Antonio Pereira, selected by Emanuel 
to accompany his daughter Beatrix to 
Savoy, and included by the Chronicler 
Resende in his catalogue of “ very no- 
ble and principal persons ;” and espe- 
cially a Pereira bearing the historical 
name of Nuno, a particular favourite 
of John II. Of this Nuno Pereira we 
shall speak in another place. 

With the advantages of a great his- 
torical family name, and of connexions 
at Court, the two sons of Donna Brites 
Pereira and John Falcam dedicated 
themselves to the profession of arms— 
the elder by sea, the younger by land. 
Damian de Sousa Falcam became an 
officer in the army of Portugal, and is 
mentioned by the Historian Barros, in 
his “* Asia,” as holding a command at 
Salsette, in the East Indies, in 1571, 
when the town was attacked, unsuc- 
cessfully, by the native chiefs. His 
brother, Christovam Falcam, at an 
early age entered the Portuguese navy, 
which was then in a flourishing state : 
and from the rank he subsequently 
attained in the service it appears that 
his conduct and professional abilities 
were every way laudable: but the no- 
tices of him by Portuguese chroniclers 
are so scanty, that we are unable to 

ive any account of his naval career. 
fn the “ Asia” of Barros and Couto, 
he is merely alluded to incidentally, as 
the brother of Captain Damian F: alcam, 
and ot celebrated for his love verses.” 
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His poems are not included in the 
collection called the ‘* Fenix Renas- 
cida” (the renovated Phoenix) ; he is 
not mentioned by the biographer Car- 
doso, and the record by Barbosa Ma- 
chado, in his Biblioteca Lusitana, is as 
meagre as possible, and without the 
advantage of a single date. It is only 
from a few scattered gleanings, and 
from the half revealings in his own 
writings, that we are enabled to trace 
the shadowy outlines of his obscure 
but romantic story. 

We cannot tell what years of his 
youth he had completed when he com- 
menced his life of feeling—his existence 
of Poetry and Love. Like his cotem- 
porary, Ribeyro, it was love that gave 
inspiration to his muse ; like Ribeyro, 
he fixed his affections on a person 
superior to himself in rank, wee alth, and 
position. But here the parallel ceases. 
The passion of Sees a married man, 
for the daughter of his sovereign, was 
absurd and reprehensible in the ex- 
treme; but the single-minded, pure, 
and ennobling attachment of Seloun, 
was only romantic, not blameable ; it 
was elevated, not audacious; it had 
only difficulties, not impossibilities, to 
contend with. The object of Christo- 
vam’s tender and devoted love was the 
young and beautiful Donna Maria 
Brandam, one of the brightest orna- 
ments of the Court ; celebrated for her 
surpassing attractions, and honoured 
for her high birth, as the daughter of 
one of the most illustrious houses among 
the Fidalgos of Portugal. At the time 
of which we write, Diogo Brandam, a 
near relative of Donna Maria, filled 
the office of Royal Treasurer, and was 
one of the “ very noble and principal 
per sons” who escorted the Infanta Bea- 
trix to Savoy. He was a poet of repu- 
tation, and ere we conclude we shall 
give a few specimens of his versifica- 
tion. 

More happy than Ribeyro dared 
ever hope to be, Falcam’s love was 
returned: his talents and accomplish- 
ments, and, doubtless, the romantic 
traits in his character, made a deep 
and lasting impression on the beautiful 
Maria, and they interchanged their 
vows of fidelity. Their interviews were 
among the exquisite scenes of ‘ Cin- 
tra’s Glorious Eden,” that ‘‘ variegated 
maze of mount and glen,” eulogised 
by Byron in verse in “Childe Ha- 
rold,”” and in prose in his letters to 
his mother, as uniting in itself * all 
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the wildness of the Western Highlands 
with the verdure of the south of 
France:” scenes well calculated to 
elevate the tenderness of the lovers, 
and to give refinement to the poet's 
inspirations. The shores of the Tagus 
and of the Mondego are celebrated 
by Falcam in his poetry, as also conse- 
crated to him by the associations of 
his love. Along those same shores 
had Bernardim Ribeyro wandered in 
his despair, and sung the lays of his 
insane, but not the less earnest and ar- 
dent love. 

The family of Donna Maria Bran- 
dam at length discovered the attach- 
ment subsisting between her and Fal- 
cam; and, enraged at what they termed 
the presumption of the young sailor, 
and the imprudence of Donna Maria, 
from whose charms they had expected 
some brilliant conquest, pronounced a 
violent and inflexible hostility to the 
hopes of the lovers.. But they found 
Maria's affections too firmly plighted 
to be recalled at their decree ; and 
judging absence to be the ‘ best cure 
for love,” they resolved on hurrying 
her away from scenes with which the 
memory of her lover was too strongly 
associated, and from a place where 
there might still be a danger of their 
meeting. But, before the separation, 
Christovam and Maria, using the stra- 
tagems of lovers, stole one last inter- 
view ; the deep feeling of which, the 
tears, the reiterated farewells, the part- 
ings and returnings, the sorrow and 
the tenderness, Falcam afterwards em- 
balmed in his memory by his verse. 
The lovers parted, and Christovam 
was left to seek solace in the effusions 
of his muse. 

His poetry is like that of Ribeyro*— 
pastoral and lyric—and bears such a 
strong resemblance to Ribeyro’s, that 
the verses of both might be supposed 
to be the offspring of one mind. Like 
Ribeyro’s, Falcam’s verse is simple al- 
most to meagreness: not a word, not 
an epithet, more than is absolutely ne- 
cessary. His simplicity is like the 
nakedness of a Grecian statue, equally 
unclad, but equally chaste and pure. 
Were we to translate quite as simply 
as he wrote, our translation would be 
not only bald and meagre, but often 
unintelligible. Falcam is, to the full, 
as earnest and as deeply feeling as Ri- 
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beyro, but more tender, more quaint, 
and more original ; and there is a me- 
lody, a musical sweetness in the Por- 
tuguese, to which we dare not flatter 
ourselves we can do justice, whatever 
may be the fidelity of our translation in 
other respects. An artist may imitate 
a rose, leaf for leaf and tint for tint; 
but can he give to the copy the native 
— of the original? Like Ribeyro, 

alcam was imbued with a taste for 
plays on words and repetitions of one 
expression or idea in a variety of invo- 
lutions and evolutions, resemblances 
and contrasts, oppositions and agree- 
ments. But such taste was prevalent 
among other European writers beside 
the Portuguese, and it continued even 
to a later date than that of which we 
now speak; and examples of it maybe 
found in our own early poets. For in- 
stance, Giles Fletcher, who died 1623, 
writes thus :— 


“The birth of Him that no beginning knew, 

Yet gives beginning to all that are born ; 

And how the Infinite far greater grew 

By growing less: and how the rising morn, 

That shot from heaven, did unto heaven re- 
turn ; 

The obsequies of Him that could not die, 

The death of life and of eternity, 

How worthily He died that died unworthily.” 


Similar specimens of antithesis a- 
bound in Petrarch (who, however, 
wrote long before Falcam’s time), as 
in his 90th sonnet :— 


“ Pace non trovo, non ho da far guerra; 

E temo, e spero, ed ardo, e son un ghiaccio: 
E volo sopra’! cielo, e giaccio in terra : 

E nulla stringo, e tutto ’l mondo abbraccio.” 


“T have no peace, yet have no means of war ; 
I fear, and hope, and burn, and turn to ice; 
I fly to heaven, yet grovel on the earth ; 

I nothing clasp, yet all the world embrace.” 


To return to Falcam. The principal, 
and longest, and probably the first of 
his compositions, is an eclogue, con- 
sisting of ninety decimas, or stanzas, of 
ten lines each, interspersed with some 
cantigas in shorter stanzas. It is called 
«* The Loves of Crisfal,” ** Zos Amores 
de Crisfal,” and is the history of the 
love-passages between the poet and 
his mistress. Bouterwek (‘ History of 
Spanish and Portuguese Literature”) 


* Of which we gave specimens in our former Number. 
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says, “* The rural scenery described in 
this eclogue, like that in the poems of 
Ribeyro, is all national: the Tagus, the 
Mondego, and the Rocks of Cintra are 
introduced here, as in Ribeyro’s ro- 
mance. The story is simple. Two 
lovers are separated by the severity of 
their parents, The shepherd relates 
his sorrows, and calls to mind his past 
days of happiness. This reminiscence 
gives birth to a kind of tale, which is 
interwoven with the complaints of the 
shepherd.” But there is an important 
difference between this eclogue and 
Ribeyro’s poems: the latter was ob- 
liged to baffle curiosity as to the object 
of his daring and unpardonable love— 
to conceal the truth under mysterious 
disguises, and to assume false, or un- 
recognisably altered names. But Fal- 
cam’s pure devotion needed not the 
concealment of conscious guilt ; on the 
real name of his beloved he dwells with 
affectionate fidelity. She is the Maria 
of his eclogue ; his own name he barely 
modifies into Chrisfal, and that, ap- 
parently, but to suit his rythm. We 
shall attempt a translation of some 
passages at the close of the poem, de- 
scriptive of the parting between Crisfal 
and Maria ; but we shall compress the 
decimas into the more familiar eight- 
line stanza :— 


ECLOGUE,.—FRAGMENT. 

She knew me then, her sad eyes raising ; 
And tears, like rain, I saw her shed : 

She turn’d not from her steadfast gazing, 
But still no word to me she said, 

I spake to her so deeply grieving, 
‘“* My heart’s desire, my ever dear. 

Which shall I trust? In which believing ? 
Or what I see, or what I fear ?” 


Thus to my joyless love replying, 
With trembling voice she said, “ In me 
What seest thou, Crisfal—what descrying 
That cannot be believed by thee ?” 
“T fear,” cried I, “ grief’s fullest measure, 
To see thee not for years again ; 
I see thee now ; but fear the pleasure 
Is but illusion brief and vain.” 


“ Ah, wretched maid! unblest, unblessing, 
How can such cruel heart be thine ?”’ 
She said ; then clasp’d me closely, pressing 

My cheek to hers, her lip to mine. 

Fast flow’d her tears, like torrents seeming ; 
Salt tears a mourner weeps, they say, 
But sweet were hers, though sadly streaming, 
My fond lips caught and kiss’d away. 


Then I too wept ; and, broken-hearted, 
Exclaim’d, with many a plaint and sigh, 

“ Why have not soul and body parted— 
Have I not now good cause to die ?” 
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To see my heavy teardrops rolling 
But made her own the faster flow ; 

And thus she sought with words consoling, 
And tender voice to soothe my woe :— 


“‘ My gentle Crisfal, loved so dearly ! 
Weep not! I know thy loyalty ; 
’Tis solace sweet to speak sincerely, 
And thus I feel thou speak’st to me ; 
For falsehood’s words can never borrow 
Of soul-felt truth the earnest tone. 
My Crisfal, wouldst thou cheer my sorrow, 
First let me see thee soothe thine own.” 


At the conclusion of the poem, Fal- 
cam veils the fate of Crisfal in ob- 
scurity, simply (as we must infer) be- 
cause at that time he was himself ig- 
norant of what that fate would, in all 
probability, be. He says :— 


When came the end of Chrisfal’s sadness, 
Or what his fate no man can tell ; 

But late, and long-delayed, does gladness 
Reach him on whom such anguish fell. 


In Falcam's eclogue there is an idea 
so pretty, so fresh, and so delicate, 
that it makes in itself a pleasing little 
morceau, in the style of the old Greek 
epigrams; and as such we have ex- 
tracted and translated it :— 


The shepherd sang his sad farewell - 

A wood-nymph, list’ning to his vow, 
Caught up the fond words as they fell, 

And carv’d them on a poplar bough. 
It was a young and growing tree ; 

And there she wrote the words of love, 
That, rising with it, they might be 

Plac’d high this sordid earth above— 
Where no low thought could e’er attain 
To desecrate the poet’s strain ! 


On reading this in the original, 
something redolent of the fragrance of 
the terse Greek epigrams seemed to 
float across our senses. To help our 
reminiscences, we took up the ‘* Antho- 
logy” of Constantine Cephalus, and 
turning over its leaves, we have found 
an epigram which has the same turn of 
thought as Falcam’s, but certainly less 
tender, less ingenious than the idea of 
our Lusitanian. It is the epigram by 
Constantine Siculus on his chair, be- 
ginning Es psy rig woos set, ’ 

Here is our translation of it: — 


THE POET'S CHAIR. 
Art thou the Muses’ vot’ry? Stay! 
Sit freely down !—but if thy mind 
Doth scarcely own their classic sway, 
Go hence another seat to find. 
Never shall man uncultur’d dare 
To rest him in this hallow’d chair. 
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The family of Donna Maria Bran- 
dam placed her in the Cistercian Con- 
vent of Lorvao, not with any idea of 
her ultimately taking the veil, but as a 
boarder, with the view of more effectu- 
ally securing her against any attempt 
of Faleam to see or correspond with 
her, while under the vigilant surveil- 
lance of the abbess. The convent of 
Lorvao had been, from early times, a 
fashionable retreat. There devotees of 
high rank immured themselves. About 
two centuries before the time of which 
we write, it had reckoned among its 
veiled denizens two royal sisters of 
Portugal, daughters of King Sancho 
I. One of them, Sancha, who ruled 
there as abbess, had become a nun from 
choice; but her elder sister, Teresa, 
had been forced into the cloister by 
the severity of her fate. She had been 
married to Alfonso [X., King of Leon, 
to whom she was strongly attached ; 
and he reciprocated her feelings. But, 
alas, for them! the Pope denounced 
their marriage. They were first-cou- 
sins; the mother of Teresa (Urraca, 
Queen of Portugal) and the father of 
Alfonso (Ferdinand II., of Castile and 
Leon) were sister and brother; and 
the Pope commanded the divorce of 
Teresa from her beloved husband, 
their affinity being within the prohi- 
bited degrees, though they had been 
united long enough to be the parents 
of a son and two daughters. i vain 
did the Kings of Portugal and Castile 
support the cause of their unhappy 
children, remonstrating with the Pope 
on the arbitrary nature of his decree, 
as the marriage of first-cousins had 
been so frequently sanctioned by the 
occupants of St. Peter’s chair. Inno- 
cent III. was the most self-willed of 
pontiffs. Regardless of the claims of 
poor Teresa’s guiltless offspring, he 
excommunicated the royal pair and 
their kingly fathers, for their opposi- 
tion to his will, and laid Portugal under 
an interdict. King Sancho, touch. 
ed with compassion for his subjects, on 
whom this terrible measure of ecclesias- 
tical power so heavily pressed, gave 
way at length, and consented to the 
divorce of his innocent and unfortu- 
nate daughter, who, torn away from 
her young children and her husband, 
took refuge in the convent of Lorvao, 
to hide herself from the world in her 
unnatural state of widowhood; widow- 
ed and childless, yet with a husband 
and children still living, to be nothing 
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thenceforth to her but a bitter memo- 
ry, the existing monuments of a con- 
nexion that was virtuous and happy, 
till construed into a crime, and turned 
into a sorrow without hope. Reasons 
of state induced Alfonso to marry 
again (with Berengera of Castile), but 
Teresa had bade adieu for ever to the 
world, to love, and hope; and only 
strove to solace her wretchedness by 
such intense zeal for religious observ- 
ances, that she came to be regarded 
as a saint, and died in the odour of 
sanctity, in 1290. Royalty has been 
often accused of trampling on the 
hearts of subjects; but royalty has 
often itself, in turn, suffered severely 
in its own lacerated feelings. 

The story of the royal nun, so unfor- 
tunate in her once-hallowed love, was 
a depressing theme for Donna Maria’s 
meditations, when sequestered herself 
within the cloisters where the discrown- 
ed Queen of Leon had been immured ; 
and where the conventual traditions of 
her sorrows and her self-inflicted aus- 
terities were still prevalent. The fair 
Brandam must have despondingly re- 
flected, that since the protection of a 
kingly father and husband had failed to 
secure Teresa in the enjoyment of 
wedded love, what hope could Maria 
have for the happy issue of her attach- 
ment, opposed by allher family ; and her 
lover bound to her by no tie save his 
own inclinations ?—and of their con- 
stancy how could she be secure, cut off 
as she was from all intercourse with 
him? It seems to have been durin 
this painful separation that Crisfal 
addressed to his absent love the follow. 
ing cantiga, or glossed motto :— 


CANTIGA, 
MOTTo. 
Live-long nights I watch and weep— 
Live-long nights unblest by sleep. 


GLoss, 

Since my eyes their joy and sorrow 
Saw, at Love’s first glance, in thee, 
They some rest from sleep might borrow, 

But no rest remains for me. 

Nights still come, and days still flee ; 
Yet to see and hear thee never 
Keeps my pillow sleepless ever. 


Busy Thought, incessant musing, 
Ponders all that Mem’ry shows ; 
Wakeful Care a cure refusing, 
Cares not to forget its woes. 
Nights that ought to bring repose 
But as days my sorrow numbers— 
Weary nights, -unblest by alumbers ! 
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Where's my happy Past ?—departed ; 
Chang’d, alas! to present pain ! 
Discontented, broken-hearted, 
Now nor rest nor peace I gain. 
How can he, whose aching brain 
Truly feels such griefs oppress him, 
Hope at night for sleep to bless him ? 


All I fain would see, descrying 
Only with my fond heart’s eyes, 
I lie down with anxious sighing, 
And with passion’s throb arise. 
Day to me thy form denies— 
Night brings not thy voice to cheer me ; 
How can sleep, sweet sleep, come near me! 


But Falcam’s feelings did not eva- 
— in complaints; his chivalrous 
ove prompted him to strive for the 
liberation of his mistress, and his active 
energy enabled him to succeed. How 
he accomplished his enterprise we know 
not; perhaps, in the most approved 


fashion of romance, with a ladder of 


ropes, under the friendly protection of 
night. He did succeed in freeing his 
Maria; they eloped together, and 
safely reached Elvas, a town not far 
from Falcam’s native Portalegre ; and 
there they were solemnly, though pri- 
vately married, with all the rites of 
their Church. But their romance, un- 
like most others, did not end with 
marriage, nor did their union tend to 
unite them; on the contrary, it occa- 
sioned them a more prolonged and 
more painful separation, and inflicted 
on them new sorrows and trials. Fal- 
cam had drawn on himself, not only 
the enmity of the one and powerful 
family whose daughter he had married 
in their despite, but had incurred the 
anger of the Church, by eloping with 
the inhabitant of a convent. He was 
denounced, arrested, torn away from 
his newly-married wife, and hurried to 
a gloomy prison, where he remained 
incarcerated for five years. Five long 
years the young, active sailor was con- 
fined to one narrow space: five years, 
and the free air of heaven never 
breathed on the cheek that was wont 
to be saluted by the ocean breeze : five 
years, and he never once beheld her for 
whose sake he had exposed himself to 
so much suffering. In their former 
separation he was at liberty, and could 
make efforts for their mutual os 
ness. But now he was powerless, 
*¢ cribbed, cabined, and confined,” in 
a small dim cell, where the light of day 
scarce dared peep between the bars. 
Yet, the iron did not enter the cap- 
tive’s soul; his mind never sank either 
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into stupidity, listlessness, or misan- 
thropy, nor did his heart degenerate 
into hardness: for in his heart there 
was a well-spring of ever-gushing ten- 
derness ; and in his mind an elasticity, 
a religious patience, a quiet trust and 
hope that preserved him in a healthy 
state of moral feeling during his most 
cruel and unjust imprisonment. 

From his dungeon he addressed to his 
Maria a long poetic epistle, which is a 
sort of romance, descriptive of his his- 
tory and feelings. It is superscribed, 
s* A letter of Crisfal, which, while a 
prisoner, he addressed to a lady whom 
he had privately married, contrary to 
the will of her relatives.” The follow- 
ing are its opening lines, as we trans- 
late them :— 


CARTA, 
Pris‘ners tell all their hours: for them each 
day 
Counts as a thousand years ere pass'd away. 
But, ah! what reck’ning shall my heart em- 
ploy 
To count my days, so destitute of joy ? 
My own true love! whom it was bliss to 
know, 
Whom not to see is grief—think on my woe, 
My bitter fate, prison, and absence long ; 
And penance that, without committed wrong, 
Behind these bars I bend to as my doom; 
My eyes can nought discern amid the gloom— 
Blind, dead they seem ; but what have they 
to see ? 
What seeks their gaze, since thus depriv’d of 
thee ? 
Yet 'mid my sorrows can I see full clear 
That five sad years I have been captive here: 
How many more may I yet feel pass by 
In solitude and dull vacuity. 


From among the various cantigas 
that Falcam wrote in his captivity, we 
shall translate a few of the shortest. 
We must naturally find in them some 
occasional fluctuations of feeling ; for, 
though never conquered by despair, 
yet there must have been times when 
he suffered from nervous depression, 
and doubted the reasonableness of 
hope: — 

CANTIGA. 

*Mid all my fitful feelings, 

Which shall the surest be ? 

Hope’s, like a dream’s revealings ? 

Or grief’s reality ? 
My long delusions taught me 
Sad truths when at their close ; 
Time and long years have brought me 
But fruitless cares and woes. 

Better is certain sorrow, 

Than varying feeling’s sway : 

He risks much for to-morrow 

Who trusts vain hope to-day. 
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The following is in a still more de- 
sponding strain :— 


CANTIGA, 
To what extreme can I be tending ? 
How rig’rous is my destiny ! 
Of perils o’er my path impending, 
The greatest to myself am I. 
Much have I fear’d ; but, ah! too truly 
May heart that loves me fear for me, 
Lest from myself I heed not duly 
My own protector still to be. 
Not as I ought myself defending, 
I’ve welcomed ill as it drew nigh : 
Of perils on my fate attending, 
Thus to myself the worst am I. 


Here, however, is an antidote to the 
two foregoing :— 


CANTIGA, 

E’en yet, despite of all my care, 
Hope doth not disavow me : 

I will not, may not yet despair, 
Nor will my heart allow me— 

My heart, that not one hour could live, 
Unless in hope abiding : 

But its own high deservings give 
Strength to its high confiding. 

Who merits much, hopes much and long; 
Did I my hope surrender, 

*Twould be, I feel, a grievous wrong 
To heart so true and tender. 


One of Falcam’s little poems is such 
an odd specimen of antithesis, and of 
endless repetitions, that we present it 
to the reader as an example of a taste 
once very prevalent, though we find 
-* difficulty in rendering it into 

tnglish with tolerable fidelity, as in 
the original it consists almost wholly of 
the perpetual recurrence of the words 
“begin” and * end,” 


CANTIGA. 
I saw the end at the beginning ; 
Th’ beginning at the end I see: 
What is this web my fate is spinning ? 
Where can end or beginning be ? 


When first this grief began, twas gladness 
Methought I then from fate had won: 

I looked for bliss; but ah! in sadness 
Hope ended when ’twas scarce begun. 


Where it began it briefly ended, 
Then at the end began again ; 
So that I know not if suspended, 
Or still renewing be my pain. 


When ills began, I, hopeful ever, 
Did in their end my weal divine ; 

But so that weal hath pass’d, that never 
Can joyous ending now be mine. 
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Then let the end begin its ending, 
Since end commencement works within ; 
I know not how my fate is tending— 
Whether to end or to begin. 


Similar specimens of repetitions oc- 
cur in the Italian poets of early times, 
especially in Petrarch ; we may point 
in particular to his canzone, com- 
mencing— 


“ Chi 8 fermato di menar sua vita 
Su per onde fallaci, o per gli scogli,” &e. 


The six words, vita, fine, scogli, legno, 
porto, and vela are aipetaili recur- 
ring in a regular and artificial arrange- 
ment throughout thirty-nine lines. 
The examples we have given of Fal- 
cam’s poems are not, perhaps, the very 
best that might be selected, but brevity 
is a-material consideration in a paper 
of this kind. His works are very rare ; 
we are not aware of their ever having 
been published collectively in a sepa- 
rate book ; we believe they are only to 
be found as an appendix to the old 
Lisbon edition of the writings of Ber- 
nardim Ribeyro; and strange as it may 
seem, there is no specimen of them 
given in the ‘ Lusitanian Parnassus,” 
though Ribeyro finds a place therein. 
Toresume. The hour of Christovam 
Falcam’s freedom at length arrived. 
How he was liberated we have not 
read ; whether the Pereiras interested 
themselves on his behalf; whether the 
Brandams became wearied or ashamed 
of their malice; or whether the set 
term of his imprisonment had expired. 
He came forth from his cell unbroken 
in spirit, uncrushed in heart: he had 
suffered deeply, yet he neither fled 
from, nor hated the world, for the 
sake of a few; but resumed his station 
in the ranks of mankind, ready to act 
bravely and faithfully the part allotted 
to him from Heaven, We must not 
doubt (though records are silent) that 
his beloved wife was restored to him, 
living and loving, to share his rising 
fortunes, and to rejoice with the pride 
of affection in the honours to which he 
was, ere long, advanced: for he re- 
turned to his profession with a frame 
still strong, a spirit still fresh. ‘* Once 
more upon the waters” was his feel- 
ing, like that of Byron; yet with a far 
different view: the wayward gone 
man, to fly from his nation; the long- 
enduring Portuguese, to serve his coun- 
try. ‘Once more upon the waters !” 
the sea-breeze brought back health to 
2F 
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the captive’s sallow cheek; the waves 
wafted the sailor to fortune. He 
became an admiral, was appointed 
Governor of Madeira, and was invested 
with the Order of Christ—an order of 
knighthood instituted by King Diniz, 
in 1320, and which was ‘long esteemed 
highly honourable, though in later 
times it has fallen considerably, owing 
to the indiscriminate manner in w hich 
it has been bestowed. 

Falcam’s story vindicates the ways 
of Providence. ‘Though he se emed, at 
one time, abandoned to his enemies, 
he was lifted above them by a strong 
hand; he suffered injustice ‘patiently, 
and was rewarded abundantly. ‘This 
is all we are able to relate of him. 
We know not the particulars of his 
eareer ; what years he numbered, nor 
the date of his death; whether -his 
Maria survived him, nor what posterity 
they left. But if it were ever possible 
to collect materials for a memoir of him, 
the following lines of Scott would fur- 
nish an appropriate motto :— 


“ Grieve not for thy woes, 
Disgrace, and trouble » 
For He who honour best bestows 
Can give thee double.” 
Marmion, Canto vi, 


Having concluded our slight sketch 
of Christovam Falcam’s story, we may 
now revert to two persons before 
mentioned,* Nuno Pereira, and Diogo 
Brandam, who are connected with him, 
not merely as cotemporaries and bro- 
ther poets, but also, the first as a re- 
lative of his mother's family, the other 
of his wife’s. Nuno Pereira was an 
habitué of the Court from an early age. 
He was the companion of John II. in 
his boyhood, when Prince of Portugal, 
and continued a particular favourite 
with the monarch throughout life, 
though, at one time, he nearly for- 
feited the royal favour by playing too 
deep a game for his own elevation. 
He sighed to attain the same rank 
as his “gpeat namesake the Constable, 
created Count of Ourem; and one 
day, when alone with the boy-Prince, 
he prevailed on John to give him a 
written promise to create him Count, 
as soon as he succeeded to the throne. 
This paper the designing favourite kept 
secret, never afterwards alluding to it, 
Years elapsed ; the Prince becam¢ 
King; and then Pereira suddenly pre- 
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sented the document, which had wholly 
escaped from Don John’s memory, and 
claimed the forgotten promise. The 
King, displez ased at the advants ge 
taken of hi youthful partiality, and at 
the uncandid silence so long preserved 
by Pereira, referred the matter to his 
council, who unanimously condemned 
the claim ; upon which John tore the 
a r, telling Pereira that he thought 
1e should confer on him a greater ‘be- 

nefit by punishing him, than by. grant- 
ing his unreasonable wish. The fa- 
vourite’sfall might have been predicted ; 
but he was a clever courtier, an agree- 
able man, humorous and witty, and a 
ready versifier ; and he speedily rein- 
stated himself in his Sovereign’s good 
graces, and received from him many 
marks of kindness. 

The poems of Nuno Pereira are rare; 
they have not been published, except 
in the old Cancione sro, or Book of 
Songs, collected in the sixteenth cen- 
tury by Garcia de Resende, which is 
extremely scarce, only a few copies of 
it being extant in Portugal. We shall 
offer as a specimen, a translation of the 
trovas, or stanzas, he addressed to 
Henrique d’Almeyda, on his return 
from Castile, where he had resided 
some time in the suite of the Duke of 
Viseu (brother-in-law of John II.). 
Almeyda, full of enthusiasm for the 
Castilians, affected their 1: anguage and 
manners, depreciating those ‘of Portu- 
gal, and boasted of the patronage and 
intimacy of the S spanish nobles. The 
national zeal of Pereira (who hated 
the Castilians like a true Portuguese) 
was irritated; and he rallied the dege- 
nerate Lusitanian in a little poem, 
which is applic able to many a foreign- 
smitten traveller in our own day. ‘ts 
light and playfully satirical strain forms 
a variety, after the penseroso and amo- 
roso style of the preceding transla- 
tions :— 


TROVAS. 
Welcome! whate’er you are, 
Portuguese or Castilian Don: 
You shine out like a star, 
Proud, that afar 
Rambling beyond our realm you've gone. 
You bring new style and state, 
To scorn the manners of our nation: 
On graces you dilate, 
And deém you great, 
But sink, instead, in estimation. 


* Neither of these persons is mentioned either by Bouterwek or Sismondi. 
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Nought of Granada’s plain, 
Nor exploits of the war I'll hear ; 
Your embassy in vain, 
You strive amain 
To force on my unwilling ear. 
Of ladies’ loves say nought ; 
Nor of rich lords with well-paid rents ; 
Nor of the knights who fought, 
And glory bought 
In tented fields and tournaments. 


Of Spanish King or Queen 
Not e’en one word I'll hear from you ; 
I know you well, I ween, 
And so I mean 
To teach you what you ought to do. 
Refrain from all degrees 
Of boastful talk when I am present ; 
Speak native Portuguese, 
Nor ever tease 
Me with your Spanish tongue unpleasant. 


Count not your chicks ere yet 
They have been hatch’d: when you recite 
All from your friends, high set, 
You hope to get, 
You make us smile—nay, laugh outright ; 
I wish my luck gave me 
Half what you boast will be your prizes ; 
But that your thoughts thus be, 
In verity, 
I form some contrary surmises. 


You talk of wool; nor spare 
Of your inventions all to tell ; 
And then Castile you swear, 
Beyond compare, 
All other countries doth excel. 
The dear and private friend 
Of men of rank you feign to be ; 
And sighing, you pretend 
To condescend— 
I know your little tricks, you see. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
Your temper has been crost 
By John De Mena’s* verse, I wis ; 
Don, with vast things engross’d, 
Great man, you're lost 
Here in a kingdom small as this. 


Diogo Brandam was born at Opor- 
to, and lived in the reigns of John 
II., Emanuel, and John HI. He 
held the post of the King’s Treasu- 
rer, and was esteemed as a graceful 
and pathetic poet ; but his poems, like 
those of Nuno Pereira, are preserved 
only in the scarce ‘ Cancionero” of 
Resende. He died 1530. We shall 
translate from him a cantiga, a vil- 
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lancete, or pastoral lay, and an esparsa, 
or overflowing of the heart. They aré 
in the usual style of their age, charac- 
terised by conceits and plays on words ; 
but soft, tender, and earnest :— 


CANTIGA. 
And is it, then, thy joy to know 
Thy charms to death betray me ? 
Well, give me life ; for even so 
The oftener shalt thou slay me. 


A thousand deaths I shall receive 
In life thus of thy giving ; 

But one sole death will me bereave 
The life of my own living. 


Then take thy will, and smile to see 
Thy charms to death betray me ; 
To grant me life will only be 
The more and more to slay me. 


VILLANCETE. 
If aught of bliss my eyes obtain, 
Gazing on thee the bliss is vain, 
Lost in redoubled pangs again. 


Alas! the false delusive pleasure 

That from each glance I thought to gain ; 
I pay it back in double measure 

Of love increas’d, increasing pain. 


So when my gazing eyes would fain 
Catch bliss from thine, the bliss is bane— 
I only feel redoubled pain. 


It will be observed that the villan- 
cete is marked not only by a repetition 
of the idea with which it commences, 
but by an unvarying recurrence of the 
initiative rhymes. This we must sup- 
pose is intended to characterise pastoral 
plainness and simplicity. 


ESPARSA, 

Think not, deceiv’d, thou’rt undeceiving 
Thy lover’s heart by cold disdain. 
Love grows the more, no peace retrieving ; 
Love grows the more, tho’ deeper grieving 

The hapless one who loves in vain. 


But, lady, wouldst thou free for ever 
Thine ear from my unwelcome sigh, 

One sole remede is thine—to sever 
Life’s thread at once, and let me die. 


We know nothing, not even the 
name of the lady to whom Diogo Bran- 
dam addressed his verses; but let us 
hope they were the breathings of a pas- 


* A Spanish poet of this name flourished in Castile, in the middle of the fifteenth century. 
It would seem that some verses of his had been applied to Almeida, to the annoyance of 


the latter. 
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sion not less worthy than was that pure 
affection for which Christovam Fal- 
cam was so much persecuted by the 
Brandam family. 

There was another early Portuguese 
poet, Macias,surnamed the Enamoured, 
one point in whose story resembles the 
main incident in Falcam’s tale, impri- 
sonment for love, but unlike Falcam’s in 
other respects, for Macias’s passion was 
wild and lawless like Ribeyro’s, though 
less presumptuous. Macias was born 
at the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, in the province of Gallicia, but 
was attracted into Spain by the bril- 
liant reputation of Henrique, Marquis 
of Villena, Grand Master of the Order 
of Calatrava—a poet, a philosopher, 
and a warrior, and the able Governor 
of Castile and Arragon, during the mi- 
nority of their respective Kings, to both 
of whom this noble was related. The 
young Gallician, poetic, enthusiastic, 
and brave, was eager to serve under 
such a chief; and he obtained the post 
of Escudero, or Squire-at-arms, to the 
accomplished Villena, the atmosphere 
of whose Viceregal Court was conge- 
nial to a romantic temperament: for 
the Marquis was not only a valiant sol- 
dier and an admired poet, but had 
also acquired the fame of a magician, 
from his researches into the natural 
sciences, in which he followed Arabian 
guides. He was a munificient patron 
of poetry ; in Arragon he prevailed on 
the King to found an Academy for Trou- 
badours, with prizes on the plan of the 
famous Floral Games at Toulouse ; and 
in Castile he established an institution 
called the Consistory of the Gay Science, 
for which he wrote an Art of Poetry, 
still extant, though imperfect. He 
composed the first allegorical drama 
known in Spain (the origin of the sub- 
sequent moralities and mysteries), and 
caused it to be represented at Saragossa 
before King Ferdinand I., on the occa- 
sion of his marriage. And, besides his 
minor poems, he made a translation of 
the ZEneid (now lost), and wrote a my- 
thological and moral piece, called ‘* The 
Labours of Hercules.” 

The residence of Villena was near 
the frontiers of the Moors; and in the 
frequent wars between them and the 
Spaniards, Macias enjoyed opportuni- 
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ties of signalising his bravery, and of 
studying the art of war as well as the 
art of poetry under his distinguished 
master. A stout soldier in the field, 
Macias was a lover and a troubadour 
in the castle. ‘A knight without a 
mistress,” says Don Quixote, ‘is like 
a tree without leaves ;” so is a poet. 
The mistress of the troubadour’s heart 
and lute was a young lady in the same 
household, a ward of Villena’s, and he 
loved her with all the ardour of his 
enthusiastic Gallician temperament. 
Their attachment was concealed for 
some time; but the Marquis on disco- 
vering it was extremely displeased, as 
he had previously destined the lady’s 
hand fora Hidalgo of Porcuna,* towhom 
he now speedily united her, in order 
to annihilate the hopes and the pas- 
sion of her forbidden lover. But her 
marriage only increased the wayward, 
and no longer justifiable flame of Ma~- 
cias, who persisted in his homage to the 
bride, and continued to pour out in 
verse his complaints, and his vows of 
never-dying love. Though residing in 
Spain, as his adopted country, he was 
still national enough to write in his 
native Gallician dialect; and the fer- 
vour of his strains won for him the ap- 
pellation of The Enamoured, among 
the Spaniards and the Portuguese, who 
sympathised with everything warm 
and romantic, without inquiring very 
scrupulously whether it were deserving 
of sympathy. 

It would appear, however, that the 
lady, after her marriage, abstained 
from countenancing his passion; for 
in the following esparsa he complains 
that the madness of his love has pre- 
vented her from showing him the cour- 
tesy (i.e., encouragement) which he so 
fondly sought. We confess we discover 
less of poetic merit than of love in this 
short effusion :— 


ESPARSA, 

My love kind courtesy has sought : 

Though courtesy should ne'er expire, 
Yet, for my woe, my madness wrought 

A hindrance to my fond desire. 
Henceforth, with care, that every day 

Increases in my troubled thought, 
Thus shall I sing my plaintive lay : 

‘* My heart is sad—is sad for ever : 
When hath it cause for gladness ?—Never.” 


* A town of Andalusia, between Cordova and Jaen, on the top of a hill, and encompassed 
by rocks. The name is derived from Porcus, a pig, because a Roman Proconsul erected there 


a statue to a sow that farrowed thirty pigs. 
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The Hidalgo of Porcuna was jus 
irritated at the pertinacity of he Gal 
lician’s passion for his belle : and the 
Marquis of Villena, displeased with 
Macias’s improper a towards the 
wife of another, uently remon- 
strated with him, e ean him to 
abandon, at least, the demonstrations 
of his hopeless and perverse pursuit ; 
but all was in vain: and the Marquis, 
incensed at his Squire’s obstinate dis- 
regard of his wishes, sent him to pri- 
son in the Castle of Arjonilla, a town 
in the then kingdom of Jaen, belonging 
to the order of Calatrava. But even 
this decisive measure failed of its in- 
tended effect: Macias, overlooking the 
true aspect of his captivity, spent his 
time in composing verses on the mis- 
fortune of absence from his beloved. 
He found some messenger about his 
prison to whom he ventured to entrust 
the commission of carrying to his lady- 
love the following poem, the last he 
ever wrote :— 


THE LAST LAY OF MACIAS, 
Those who behold the captive’s anguish, 
Mov'd to compassion, fain would know 
Why doth he ever sigh and languish— 
From what deep source his sorrows flow : 
In all the world friend have I none, 
Not one, to whom my secret woe 
I dare reveal, save thee alone. 
I feel I may not nurse my sadness 
With thoughts that only tend to madness. 


A happier lot to gain, aspiring 

Too high, I fell—so low my fall 
That now [I lie, like one expiring, 

Poor, helpless, and forsook by all. 
With love and grief I tell it thee ; 

I, the ill-starr’d, the prison’s thrall ; 
But what I am too well I see— 
When falls the fool, the higher ever 
He tries to climb, with vain endeavour. 


Ah, my poor madness never ceases, 
Though pain its guerdon ever gave: 
Nay, my unreason so increases, 
Ambition goads me to the grave. 
Th’ ungranted wish, to see again 
Thy face, is all on earth I crave— 
Then thus I sing my joyless strain :— 
**The man who is in prison lying, 
In prison is already dying.” 


My wayward sorrow still impels me 
To perilous and dubious strait ; 
For ever (thus my heart foretells me) 
Shall disappointment be my fate. 
But vainly men from me shall seek 
More of my sad and hopeless state— 
Thus let them deem, thus let them speak : 
“ The hound attacks in madness blindly 


The master-hand that rul’d him kindly.” 


The reader will ive the allu- 
sions to the prohibition of the Marquis 
against the declaration of Macias’s love. 
The two concluding lines have a dou- 
ble meaning: that the world would 
say the blindness of his passion had 
made him ungrateful to his master ; 
but that he felt the affection he had 
fostered was preying on his own heart, 
as the rabid hound bites the hand that 
caressed him. This was the death- 
song of the Swan. The messenger 
charged with the ill-omened missive 
was met, and the paper intercepted by 
the jealous Hidalgo, who, incensed be- 
yond endurance, “mounted his horse, 
and rode off, on the instant, to Ar- 
jonilla, probably with the intention 
of having the offender confined in a 
more rigorous imprisonment. Macias, 
meanwhile, had seated himself at his 
open, but barred window, looking out 
anxiously for the return of his messen- 
ger, half hoping, perhaps, some word 
of pity from her for whom he was suf- 
fering so keenly. The Hidalgo, riding 
up to the castle, saw him in the win- 
dow, and, transported with fury at 
the appearance of his would-be rival, 
hurled at him a lance with which he 
was armed. The weapon struck the 
“unfortunate captive with fatal force, 
and laid him dead on the spot. 

Thus perished miserably in his youth 
the victim of a wrong and perversely- 
indulged passion—one whose valour 
and accomplishments might have led 
him to happiness and honour, had his 
feelings been duly regulated. Yet his 
singular and unhappy end created a 
general feeling of pity and regret. His 
body was interred, with great solem- 
nity, in the Church of St. Catherine, 
at Arjonilla, and a monument erected 
to his memory, bearing an inscription 
in Spanish ;— 


‘© HERE LIES MACIAS THE ENAMOURED.” 


Over the tomb was suspended the 
blood-stained lance, on which some 
anonymous poet wrote in Spanish the 
simple and pleasing ¢trovas, quoted 
by Argote de Molina in his «‘ Nobility 
of Andalusia,” of which the followin 
is our translation. (Macias is sup 


to speak) :— 


TROVAS. 
From hand unerring sped 
This fatal lance ; 
Not from the leaguer’d tower o’er head, 
Not from the field of battle red, 
In direful chance, 
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No! perjur’d love, from thee 
Too sure it came : 
Tnstant it struck, and mortally— 
Sad was the fate it brought to me, 
With cruel aim. 


The slayer of Macias would have 
been slain in his turn by the people of 
Arjonilla, with whom the luckless 
troubadour was a great favourite, had 
he not instantly put spurs to his horse, 
and escaped into the neighbouring 
kingdom of Granada, where he was 
protected by the Moors. 

Strange as it may seem to us, Macias 
had a host of admirers: his name was 
placed on a par with Leander and Py- 
ramus, and the most celebrated lovers 
of history, and he is constantly alluded 
to in terms of eulogy in the poems of 
the old Spanish Cancioneros and Ro- 
manceros. But those were the days 
when romance and enthusiasm, of what- 
ever character, were a surpassing me- 
rit; when poetry was the life of life, 
and love was not merely devotion, but 
a religion (often, indeed, a false one, 
a blind idolatry), and when there were 
** parliaments of love,” and ‘courts 
of love,” at which ladies presided, be- 
fore whom were investigated and de- 
cided love affairs and questions of 
gallantry: and the judgments were 
often such as would astonish, but not 
edify, our more sober and right-minded 
generation. 

The poems of Macias, numerous and 
popular as they were, seem to have 
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been only orally communicated artiong 
his admirers and imitators, as they 
were lost not long after his death. 
The Marquis of Santillana, the friend 
and ae of the Marquis de Villena, 
was only able to obtain, and commit 
to writing, four of them, among which 
are the esparsa, and the ‘* Last Lay,” 
that we have translated. The latter 
was copied, but incorrectly, by the 
Spanish historian Sanchez, and taken 
from him by Sismondi. Dr. Beller- 
man, of Berlin, has published it in its 
integrity, from the scarce old Portu- 
gese Cancionero. This lay and the 
esparsa are the only two, out of the 
four poems, that we have been able to 
see. 

We are not informed of the date of 
Macias’s death; but the Marquis de 
Villena, who survived him, died at Ma- 
drid in 1434, after a life of vicissitude. 
He had been the favourite of the Kings 
of Castile and of Arragon, and often 
their dictator; he had been vicegerent 
for them, and viceroy over them: sub- 
sequently he was disgraced and impo- 
verished by them. After his decease, 
a monk of Salamanca gaining access 
to his library, burned his papers, and 
a hundred of his books, as magical, 
by which unfortunate auto da fe the 
greater part of Villena’s own poems 
perished, besides many curious and 
valuable works of other authors. Thus 
of Macias and his master little but the 
nhames remain, 


M. E. M. 
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More Leaves from the Portfolio of a Manager. 


MORE LEAVES FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF A MANAGER, 


MISCELLANEOUS ANECDOTES, AND NOTITIA DRAMATICA. 


Txe manager's avocation is extinct. 
He has performed his last act as a 
theatrical autocrat, and his profes- 
sional career, with all its ephemeral 
glories, its anxieties, responsibilities, 
and vicissitudes, is now numbered 
among the things that were. 

“ Venit summa dies, et ineluctabile tempus 
Dardaniw. Fuimus Troes, fuit Llium, et ingens 
Gloria Teucrorum.” 

The partnership so long subsisting be- 
tween the late manager and the pub- 
lic is dissolved by mutual consent, and 
he feels that he has already advanced 
a good step on the way towards 
**dusty” oblivion. Yet it may not 
be unbecoming, before his reign is en- 
tirely forgotten, to address a few 
words, as a parting “Envoy,” to his 
former friends and patrons, in perfect 
good-will, antl adopting the appropri- 
ate language of Hamlet to say— 


“* T hold it fit that we shake hands and part, 
Each as his business and desire may point him.” 


The ex-potentate subsides, after mahy 
years of active toil, not as the super- 
annuated veterans do in the law courts 
and civil government offices, on a snug 
retiring pension, ‘‘ loaded with wealth 
and honours bravely won ;” but, alas! 
with an attenuated exchequer, a con- 
stitution a little the worse for wear, a 
well replenished budget of reminis- 
cences, and an overflowing stock of ex. 
perience. Of all human possessions 
or acquirements, the last-named com- 
modity is perhaps the least market- 
able. It would fetch but a low price 
in the Incumbered Estates Court, and 
may as well voluntarily consign itself 
to the half-pay list, as certain never 
again to be called into active service. 
Experience is a useless superfluity, 
whistled off as an unprofitable waste 
of time, in an age so fast as the pre- 
sent, when the veriest tyro in every 
craft springs forth at once in the per- 
fection of a master, without the fatigue 
of apprenticeship ; as Minerva issued 
from the head of Jupiter, in complete 


panoply, and in full maturity of wis. 
dom. 

The dramatic monarch abdicates his 
uneasy throne, and lays down for ever 
the mimic sceptre, after a chequered 
reign of twenty-one years; but the 
leaves of his portfolio are not exhaust- 
ed, and he still retains enough of te- 
diousness to bestow on such indulgent 
readers as may be disposed to bear 
with the same. After this brief expla- 
natory exordium, let us, then, in com- 
pliance with the Horatian precept; 
plunge at once “in medias res.” The 
‘« facundia,” or superabundance, which 
the poet promises under particular con- 
ditions, may be easily inflicted, while 
the ‘‘ lucidus ordo,”’ or connected series, 
will perhaps scarcely be looked for in 
a mere desultory compilation. 

Anecdotes ire always popular and 
entertaining, but seldom authentic. 
Your professed anecdote-hunter is a 
dangerous individual to depend on, or 
quote from. Half of what he writes 
is usually invention, and the other half 
embellishment. He is, in fact, a cla 
trap actor, ready at any time to yield 
up the sense for the applause, or to set 
aside the sober truth for a brilliant 
period or an epigrammatic point. Let 
us look for a few instances, by way of 
illustration. How often have we read 
that when the great Duke of Marlbo- 
rough was observed to shed tears at 
the imaginary woes of Indiana, in Sir 
Richard Steele’s comedie larmoyante of 
The Conscious Lovers, it was remarked 
by the bystanders ‘‘ that he would 
fight none the worse for that.” Now, 
how stands the fact? The case breaks 
down on the most conclusive of all evi- 
dences, when proved—an alibi. The 
illustrious warrior died a few months 
before the play was produced, and was 
thus clearly otherwise engaged, added 
to which, his fighting days were over 
long before his death, and the last 
years of his existence passed in strict 
domestic privacy, and were clouded 
by mental prostration.* 





considerable extent, a poetic exaggeration, 


‘From Marlborough’s eyes the streams of dotage flow."—Dr. Johnson. This is, to a 
His mind was shaken at intervals by the effects 
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Voltaire, in his “Universal His- 
tory” (a farrago of lies), records 
gravely that the French knights of the 
army of Philip Augustus, after the 
taking of Ptolemais, gave a grand ball, 
to which the captive Saracen ladies 
were all invited. When remonstrated 
with on the outrageous absurdity of 
this anecdote, he replied, ‘‘ Bah! who 
can contradict it? And, besides, all 
the world knows that the French dance 
everywhere.”  ‘ Dailleurs, tout le 
monde connoit que les Francais dan- 
sent partout.” Another time a friend 
took home a volume of the ‘ Univer- 
sal History,” corrected a single chap- 
ter, and detected more than twenty 
gross misstatements. He showed it to 
oltaire, who admitted the charge, but 
said coolly, ‘* Which reads best, yours 
or mine?” His pretended histories 
are mere tales: of imagination, more 
fanciful than ‘“ Zadig,” ‘‘ the Princess 
of Babylon,” or «* The White Bull.” 
This same unscrupulous wit, in de- 
scribing the Battle of Fontenoy, says 
that “‘in the heat of the action, when 
the smoke of the artillery cleared away 
for afew moments, the English guards, 
commanded by Lord Mark Kerr, found 
themselves opposed to the French 
Guards, and within a few paces. Lord 
Mark stepped out from the ranks, and 
politely saluting the French Colonel, 
said, ‘ Messieurs des Gardes Francais, 
tirez !’ ‘C’est impossible,’ replied 
the French commandant, with a shrug 
and a profound bow, ‘ nous ne tirons 
jamais les premiers!’ ‘Allons donc,’ 
rejoined Lord Mark, ‘il faut donner 
ensemble!’ Both parties poured in a 
deadly volley, and down went some 
scores of the bravest soldiers in the 
world. All this is sheer romance 
and ultra-fabulism. As well might we 
believe a chronicler of Waterloo, who 
should tell us that when the French 
cavalry attempted to break the Eng- 
lish squares in a desperate charge, and 
were foiled, the English opposed no- 
thing but passive resistance, and said 
with all possible civility, ‘‘ Gentlemen 
Cuirassiers, don’t come this way again, 
or we shall be compelled to fire on 


of palsy ; but he was not a drivelling dotard. 
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He was only seventy-two when he died. It 
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you.” The following is the true ver- 
sion of Fontenoy:—The French Guards 
were out of the thick of the combat, 
protecting the person of the King, who 
was on the ground, but assumed no 
command. When the English column 
of 12,000 men made their desperate ad- 
vance against the centre of an army of 
120,000, Marshal Saxe ieed of 
the victory, and sent advice to the 
King to leave the field. The gallant 
of the Irish Brigade in the Frenc 
service wrested the laurel from the ob- 
stinate valour of the English, who were 
finally compelled to retire. The bad 
generalship of the Duke of Cumber- 
land, the cowardice of the Dutch, who 
ran away, and the tardy advance of 
the Austrians, completed the disaster. 
The Lord Mark Kerr here mentioned 
was a good, but eccentric officer, and 
a terrible duellist. His debut was very 
remarkable. He was a lad of slight, 
effeminate appearance, and apparently 
void of spirit. His father, the Mar- 
quis of Lothian, when he brought him 
up to London to join his regiment, 
the Coldstream Guards, requested the 
Colonel, who was his particular friend, 
to watch over him, to see that he sub- 
mitted to no improper liberties, and to 
instruct him in the way he should go, 
in case he had the misfortune to be in- 
sulted. Those were the days of hard 
drinking, ‘* prodigious swearing,” ac- 
cording to my Uncle Toby, and much 
brutality of manners. The pacific 
young scion of nobility soon became 
a butt at the mess, a stock-peg to 
hang their practical jokes on, until, at 
last, a captain of some year’s standing, 
actually threw a glass of wine in his 
face. He still said nothing, but quietly 
wiped his face with his pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and took no further notice. 
The Colonel thought it was high 
time to interfere, and invited him to 
breakfast, téte-d-téte, on the following 
morning, at nine o'clock. Lord Mark 
arrived punctually, ate his breakfast 
with perfect composure, and spoke 
but little. At length the Command- 
ing Officer broke ground :— 

*‘Lord Mark,” said he, “I must 





is a remarkable contrast that Marlborough had attained the ripe age of fifty-two before he won 
his first great victory, Blenheim; while Wellington terminated his unmatched career, with 


the crowning glory of Waterloo, at the vigorous manhood of forty-six. 


Napoleon, the Mar- 


quis of Anglesea, and Marshal Soult, were also of the same age; all four born in the year 


1769. 


Cwsar wept at thirty-five, to think that he had done nothing at an age, prior to 
which Alexander had conquered half the world, 
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speak to you on rather a delicate sub- 
ject, but as your father’s friend, I am 
compelled to waive ceremony. Ca 
tain L_—., yesterday evening, publicly 
passed an affront on you, which bot 
your own honour and the credit of the 
regiment require you to notice.” 

** What do you think, Sir, I ought 
to do?” quietly inquired Lord Mark. 

«Call on him for an explanation,” 
rejoined the Colonel. 

“It is, I fear, rather too late for 
that,” replied the young Ensign; ‘I 
shot him at eight this morning, and if 
you will take the trouble of looking 
out of the front window, you will see 
him on a shutter!” 

«*A thousand pardons, my dear 
young friend,”) said the Colonel. «TI 
shall never again presume to meddle 
in your private affairs; I see you under- 
stand thoroughly how to regulate 
them.” 

Lord Byron sings in ‘Childe Ha- 
rold,” in imperishable verse, how the 
so-called Convention of Cintra was 
negotiated in the palace of the Marquis 
of Marialva, at that place; and the 
ingenious author of the “ Diary of an 
Invalid,” improving on the story, de- 
tected on the table the stains of ink, 
spilt by Junot on the occasion. The 
accurate Napier (‘ Peninsular War’’) 
destroys both fables, by showing to a 
demonstration, that the preliminaries, 
details, and all particulars connected 
with the treaty, were discussed and 
arranged at a distance of twenty miles 
from Cintra, and had no more connec- 
tion with the abode of the Marquis of 
Marialva, than with the imaginary 
Promontory of Noses, to which the 
traveller on the dun-coloured mule, 
with the huge proboscis, was bound, 
in Sterne’s indecent rhapsody. 

Bernard, in his “ Retrospections of 
the Stage,” informs us, that the Earl 
Conyngham of his time, a highly-ac- 
complished nobleman, an enthusiastic 
admirer of theatricals, and one of his 
most distinguished patrons, told him, 
in conversation, that he remembered, 
in his early days, seeing Garrick and 
Quin play Cassius and Brutus in 
Julius Cesar, and described the 
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effect of the quarrel scene, by this 
powerful image :—*‘ Quin resembled a 
solid three-decker, lying quiet, and 
scorning to fire; but with t e evident 
power, if put forth, of sending its 
antagonist to the bottom. Garrick, a 
frigate running round it, attempting'to 
grapple, and every moment threaten- 
ing an explosion that would destroy 
both.” The description is graphic; 
distinguishing well the characteristic 
styles of the two great theatrical levia- 
thans ; and the anecdote is too racy to 
be lost. Accordingly, Galt in his 
“Life of Quin,” reiterates it on the 
faith of Bernard. But the whole sto 

is imaginary. Bernard compiled his 
«* Reminiscences” at seventy, and Lord 
Conyngham probably prattled to him 
when equally ancient. Age excuses 
and accounts for lapses of memo: 
and confusion of incidents. Garric 
and Quin,'during the only season when 
they appeared together (at Covent- 
garden in 1746, 1747), never performed 
in Julius Cesar, nor did Garrick 
ever enact Cassius in his life. He once 
thought of doing so, had the part copied 
by the prompter, and transcribed the 
character from Bayle, with his own 
hand. But he gave up the idea, and 
abandoned the production of the play. 
Perhaps he threw away an . 
nity. Cassius would have well suited 
his fiery, expressive, animated style; 
his habitual rapidity and vehemence of 
action in scenes of passion. He never 
willingly assumed the Roman costume, 
for which his figure wanted altitude, 
and he was but coldly received in Vir- 
ginius,* in a new tragedy by Crisp, 
and also in Mark Antony, in his own 
and Capell’s adaptation of Shak- 
speare’s Antony and Cleopatra. Crisp’s 
tragedy of Virginia was repeated 
eleven times, and Antony and Cleo. 
patra only six. 

Galt’s ** Lives of the Players” are 
well supplied with errors and misa 
plied anecdotes, evidently compiled in 
a hurry, and from insufficient mate- 
rials. Splenetic and _ opinionative, 
without much original thought, or ele- 

ance of diction, he says (* Life of 
arrick”’), that in 1748, Garrick 


* Murphy says that Garrick carried the play through by one overpowering point, and 
electrified the audience by the intense manner in which he replied to Appius, in these two 


simple words, ‘ Thou traitor !” 
but it is true, we have few Garricks. 


Similar effects are of rare occurrence with modern audiences ; 
Murphy’s Life is not to be received as an authority. 


Crisp, in his tragedy, makes Appius propose to marry Virginia. 
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brought out Venice Preserved at 
Drury-lane, with the advantage of 
Quin in Pierre; but he falling ill, 
Barry became his substitute, and did 
not equal him in the character. Where 
did he pick up this information ? Quin 
was never engaged under Garrick’s 
management at Drury-lane, neither 
did they ever appear together in 
Venice Preserved. They were going 
to do so, during the rivalship at Co- 
yent-garden, for Quin’s benefit, but 
Garrick then declined undertaking 
Jaffier, on the score of ill-health, 
Davies (* Life of Garrick”) says Gar- 
rick refused to act Pierre with Barry 
in 1748. ‘I will not,” says Roscius, 
“bully the monument.” The anec- 
dote dies of itself, as Barry did not act 
Jaffier in London for several years 
after, when Garrick had long given up 
the part of Pierre. All these facts, as 
I have corrected them, are tested by 
the series of play-bills preserved in the 
British Museum, and corroborated by 
Genest, in an extremely correct account 
of the English Stage, from 1660 to 
1830, collected almost entirely from 
authentic files of printed bills. Mur- 
phy is even careless enough to assert 
that in the Orphan Quin acted 
Sciolto, and Garrick, Chamont. They 
never acted in this play together, nei- 
ther does it contain any such character 
as Sciolto, which belongs to the Fair 
Penitent. It is necessary to be as 
cautious in swallowing light literary 
food, as in physical diet. All these 
voluntary errors, we have here selected 
from a host of others, are unpardon- 
able. A mere joke, or a table-story, 
may sometimes pass muster on doubt- 
ful authority. Se non é vero, é ben 
trovato, as the Italian proverb recon- 
ciles apocryphal witticisms ; but where 
matters of fact are concerned, “‘ there is 
no reason” (says Genest) ‘why the his- 
tory of the stage should not be written 
with the same accuracy as the history 
of England.” Certainly, none what- 
ever; and when compared with some 
histories of England, of average repu- 
tation, neither may bear more sem- 
blance to truth than the horrible de- 
coctions usually retailed as port and 
sherry, bear to the produce of the 
noble vintages they so foully misre- 
present. 

Galt gravely asserts that Henderson 
and Miss Farren appeared at the Hay- 
market in Shylock, and Miss Hard- 
castle, on the 10th of June, 1776— 
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two long comedies on the same even- 
ing. They appeared successively on 
the 10th and 11th of June in that 
year. He retails, too, some very stale 
anecdotes of Quin, which have figured 
by prescription in many jest-books. 
Among others, the well-known story of 
how he and Garrick were only able to 
get one chair between them on a wet 
night. ‘ Give me the chair,” growled 
Apemantus, “and thrust little Davy 
into the lantern.” But he halts there, 
and omits the ready rejoinder of Gar- 
rick, which forms the point and climax 
—‘‘I shall be proud to give Mr. Quin 
light in anything.” He also fathers on 
Quin a pungent repartee of much 
later date, undoubtedly belonging to 
Dr. Johnson, and which loses all its 
character when taken from the right- 
ful owner :—‘‘ Come, old gentleman,” 
said a gay and flippant red-coat, 
“lay aside your gravity and ponderous 
wisdom for once, and say, what would 
you give to be as young and as merry 
as Iam?” “Sir,” replied the sage, 
‘* T would almost consent to be as fool- 
ish.” As we have abstracted from 
Quin’s budget a sample which does not 
belong to him, let us square accounts, 
by giving him one in place of it, really 
his own, and which we believe has 
never before appeared in print. During 
one of his annual visits to Devonshire; 
for the double purpose of relaxation, 
and gorging on John Dory, he stopped 
at an inn where he had no expectation 
of being bled unmercifully. With this 
idea, he gave them carte blanche, and 
fed full on the fat of the land. But 
when he called for his bill, the exorbi- 
tance of the charges deprived him of 
his breath and temper together. He, 
however, paid it with a heavy growl, 
and stepped into his chaise. In thosé 
days it was next to impossible to travel 
a hundred miles in England, on any 
high-road, without being laid under 
contribution by the gentlemen of the 
ad. Just as the postillions were driv- 
ing off, Quin called to them to stop— 
let down the window, and beckoned the 
landlord over to him, who was standing 
at his door, bowing and cringing with 
profound servility. ‘* You may as well,” 
said Quin, “give me the pass-word, 
before I start !” ‘* The pass-word, Sir! 
what pass-word?” ‘ Why the pass- 
word, to be sure, that in case I should 
be stopped on the road, they may know 
I have oe robbed already !” 
Sir John Hawkins, in a “ Life of 
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Dr. Johnson,” which nobody reads 
now, a collection of heavy anecdotes, 
carelessly strung together, says, that 
when Garrick was proposed a member, 
on the formation of ‘the Club,” the 
Doctor objected, saying, ‘the fellow 
will disturb us by his buffooneries ;” and 
quoted Pope’s line, let us enjoy our- 
selves, ‘‘unelbow’d by a gamester, 
pimp, or player.” According to this 
authority Garrick was never elected. 
Now, although there is some founda- 
tion for the story as to Dr. Johnson 
making the objection named at first, 
he afterwards withdrew it, and warmly 
seconded the nomination of Garrick, 
who remained for many years, until 
his death, one of their most brilliant 
members. We could multiply these 
“errata” until they become intermi- 
nable as a suit in Chancery in the last 
century; but we have already tired the 
patience of our readers, and hear more 
than one exclaim, ‘‘my worthy ex-ma- 
nager, you are perpetrating felo de se. 
You promise us an olio of anecdotes, 
and preludise by invalidating their cur- 
rency.” Gently! most indulgent pub- 
lic! Remember there are exceptions 
to every general rule, and we hope to 
form a brilliant one in the present in- 
stance. As old Verdun, the butler, 
in Lovers’ Vows, when asked if he 
has not some rue verses, replies indig- 
nantly, ‘all my verses are true ;” so 
are we prepared to show, that all our 
forthcoming *notitia” have an authen- 
tic pedigree, and may be genealogically 
traced. 

The Italian historian, Gregorio Leti, 
who came to reside in England during 
the reign of Charles II., soon began to 
employ himself in collecting materials 
for an Anecdotal History of the Court 
of the Merry Monarch, The subject 
was fertile in incident, but likely to be 
very objectionable in substance. The 
King, observing him one day at a levee, 
asked him how his book went on; ‘‘ for,” 
said his Majesty, ‘‘I understand you 
intend to deal largely in anecdotes of 
the English Court ; take care there be 
no offence.” Sire,” answered the 
Italian, * I will do what I can, and will 
be as careful as possible ; but if a man 
were as wise as Solomon, he could 
hardly publish historical anecdotes 
without giving some offence.” ‘ Why, 


* The first monarch was a successful soldier. 
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then,” retorted Charles, ‘do you be 
as wise as Solomon; write proverbs, 
and leave history and anecdotes alone.” 
It would have been well for Leti had 
he followed this sound advice from 
one of whom it is recorded, in a well- 
known epigram, that ‘‘ he never said a 
foolish thing.” But he followed his 
own bent instead, and published his 
book under the title of ‘‘ Teatro Britan- 
nico.” It gave very outrageous offence, 
and raised such a clamour about his 
ears, that he was ordered to quit the 
kingdom, which he forthwith did, and 
betook himself to Amsterdam, where 
he died in 1701. This same Gregorio 
Leti, however defective as a chronicler, 
is entitled to the praise of a most in- 
dustrious labourer, in more fields than 
one. He boasted that for twenty con- 
secutive years, without intermission, 
he presented the world annually with 
a child and a volume. As a writer of 
history, his authority is nought. His 
works of this class are too much 
overloaded with error and fiction to 
rank above ingenious romances. But 
many of his anecdotes are infinitel 
piquant and amusing; in all probability 
they are founded on truth, which may 
account for their being so ill-received. 
All compilers and retailers of anec- 
dotes, particularly personal Ana,” 
should continually keep an eye on the 
caution which Leti neglected. 

In Voltaire’s Tragedy of Merope, 
the successful soldier and usurping 
monarch, Poliphonte, justifies his po- 
sition and pretensions in the following 
emphatic sentences :— 

“ Le premier qui fut roi, fut un soldat heureux— 


Qui sert bien son pays, n'a pas besoin d’aleux ; 
Je crois valoir au moins les rois que jéi vaincus!"* 


Napoleon was very fond of quoting 
these lines in direct application to | 


own career, The Parisian pit adopte 

the same view, and whenever the pas- 
sage was repeated on the stage, more 
particularly if he happened to be pre- 
sent, they rose en masse, and acknow- 
ledged the identification with tumul- 
tuous wavings of hats and handker- 
chiefs, and reiterated shouts of ** Vive 
lEmpereur!” The Emperor bowed 
again and again, and ol choudnoal 
themselves to a furor of excitement for 
several minutes. A sober Englishman 


He who serves his country well has no 


need of ancestors; and I think, at least, I am as good as the kings I have conquered, 
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cannot conceive the frenzy of a French 
— under such circumstances. 

n 1814, soon after the abdication of 
Fontainbleau, and during the first oc- 
cupation of Paris by the Allies, while 
Louis XVIII. was yet “le desiré,” 
and before he had merged into “ l’in- 
evitable,” he came in full state, on 
one particular evening, to the Theatre 
Francais. The play commanded hap- 
pened to be Merope ‘The director 
recollected the inappropriate passage. 
The actor of Poliphonte (it was either 
Lafont or St. Prix) was instructed to 
cut the lines out altogether. He felt 
himself in ‘a fix,” as Jonathan phrases 
it. It was more than probable the 
audience would perceive the omission, 
and insist on the speech. He had been 
a pensioner and favourite of the ex- 
Emperor, so he determined to have his 
fling, let the consequences be what they 
might. He kept his own counsel, and 
when the time arrived, instead of obey- 
ing orders, he advanced boldly to the 
footlights, looked the pit full in the 
face, and enunciated the interdicted 
sentiments with unusual point and 
emphasis. There was a momentary 
pause. The house was crowded by 
a heterogeneous mass—Royalists and 
Imperialists, French, Austrians, Rus- 
sians, Prussians, and English travellers, 
who had rushed madly over, on the first 
opening of the Continent. All appear- 
ed taken by surprise. They drew a 
long breath, and then, in another mo- 
ment, there arose, not a shout, but a 
yell of “* Vive l’Empereur,” in which 
the greater portion of the house joined, 
as if carried away headlong by an 
impulse they could not resist. The 
English, and some of the other fo- 
reigners present, stared at one another, 
and wondered what would come next. 
In the meantime, Louis the Unwieldly, 
and suite, scuttled out of the royal box, 
and retired to an ante-room. The 
manager ordered the curtain to be 
dropped, and the performance was 
suspended, In less than five minutes 
a formidable posse of gens d’armes 
cleared the pit, who were the greatest 
offenders, and closed the doors. About 
ten minutes’ interval elapsed, when 
they were opened in, and a fresh 
audience admitted. The Royal party 
returned, a little crest-fallen ; the cur- 
tain drew up a second time, the offend- 
ing Poliphonte was escorted to the 
Conciergerie, his place supplied by a 
substitute, and all went on to the end 
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as if no interruption had occurred. 
The next day none of the journals 
ventured to mention the circumstance, 
which passed off without comment or 
consequence, apparently unknown to 
all except the audience then and there 
assembled, of which total the writer 
formed an insignificant unit. They 
certainly do, or did, get over exciting 
incidents in France, with wonderful 
ease and nonchalance Take, for ex- 
ample, a public execution, which drives 
the usually placid Bull into a state of 
intoxicating curiosity, which unfits him 
for rational business for at least twenty- 
four hours. In France, a guillotine is 
quietly erected in the market-place 
over night. Nobody takes much no- 
tice of it in the morning. The usual 
frequenters are there, preparing for 
their ordinary avocations. The pa- 
tient, as they call the criminal, is 
brought out, a few minutes suffice for 
all preliminaries, the ceremony is gone 
through, a little sawdust is sprinkled, 
the cart drives away, the ill-looking 
machine disappears, and in a quarter 
of an hour the proceedings of the day 
go on as if nothing had interfered. 
Not long after the occurrence of the 
incident above related, when Louis 
XVIII. happened to be again at the 
theatre, an orange was thrown on the 
stage from the pit, apparently hollow, 
with a folded paper appearing from the 
inside. The actor near whom it fell 
was vociferously called on to take up 
the orange, and read the paper. He 
did so, opened the paper, which con- 
tained a louis d’or, and read aloud the 
following inscription, ‘¢ Prenez le Louis, 
et jetez L’ecorce.” Keep the Louis, and 
throw away the rind, or Corsican, as 
applied to Napoleon. On this occa- 
sion the Bourbon fever was in the as- 
cendant ; the audience took the allusion, 
and cheered with all becoming loyalty. 
The French are much happier, quicker, 
and neater than weare in such pointed, 
epigrammatic sentences, to which their 
easy language adapts itself with more 
grace than the unbending Saxon will 
permit. A new actor from Brussels 
was making a wearisome debut in Paris 
to a yawning audience, when he paused 
in a soliloquy, on this unlucky line, 
‘Dans cet embarras, quel parti doisje 
prendre?” A wag in the pit settled 
the question, by answering, before he 
could proceed, ‘* Prenez la Poste, et re- 
tournez en Flandre.” Another time, 
Le Kain, the great tragic actor, in one 
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of his favourite characters, addressed 
his confidant (who, in the memory of 
the oldest play-goer, had never ap- 

red in a change of costume), as 
ollows, in the language ofthe author :— 


“ Enfin, apres dix ans d’absence je te revois, Arbate !” 


Here he was interrupted by a voice, 
from the front of the house, which ex. 
claimed :— 


“ Dans le méme habit, et avec la méme cravate.” 


When the English Company gave 
their first representation of Macbeth, in 
Paris, the pit listened in wonder and 
profound attention tothe acknowledged 
masterpiece of ‘* Le divin Shakspeare.” 
In the cauldron scene, when the witches 
wind up their diabolical olla podrida 
with the following climax— 


“ Add thereto a tiger’s chaudron, 
For the ingredients of our cauldron,” 


an enthusiastic listener, who was fol- 
lowing every line, and every successive 
component of the “hell broth” with 
intense attention, exclaimed, audibly, 
«Oh! ciel ! quellemelange!” Heavens! 
what a mixture ! 

The humour of the Dublin galleries 
was long proverbial. It went out with 
the whiskey, and has been superseded 
by the police, by propriety, politics, 
and poverty—poverty of wit, engen- 
dered by vacuity of purse. Nothing 
checks the play of imagination more 
effectually than empty pockets, ‘The 
present generation has witnessed few 
specimens of this rich national exube- 
rance, which, though sometimes a little 
overcharged, was irresistibly charac- 
teristic and amusing. In twenty-seven 
years, many a toughcontest I have held 
with those merry Olympians, but we 
never parted except on good terms, 
and in their wildest moods, a well-timed 
joke always ensured the victory. No 
man ever understood this principle, in 
addressing a mixed audience, more pro- 
foundly than the late Daniel O'Connell. 
He invariably threw in a laugh, as soon 
as possible, which smoothed the road 
for all subsequent arguments. Prosy 
matter-of-fact orators of the Hume and 
Cobden school, lose much by not fol- 
lowing this plan of tactics. 

When Charles Kean appeared in 
Dublin, as a mere stripling, on the 
21st of April, 1828, soon after his first 
essay at Drury Lane, he was, as might 
have been expected, enthusiastically 
received. At the end of the play 
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(Douglas) he was unanimously called 
for, and being accustomed in London 
to bow in silence and retire, he natu- 
rally thought the same pantomimic ac- 
knowledgment would suffice elsewhere. 
Most unexpectedly he was greeted by a 
general demand for “ aspeech.” Com- 
pletely taken by surprise, he hemmed 
and hawed for a little, then looked gra- 
titude, placed his hand on his breast, 
and stammered out some sentences, 
nearly as intelligible as the following: — 
** Ladies and gentlemen, I am deeply 
sensible of your being—that is, of my 
being quite unprepared—overwhelming 
kindness—incapable of thanks—totally 
unmerited—never to be effaced.” Here 
a friendly auditor cried out, ‘That 
will do, Charley, go home to your 
mother,” which produced universal ap- 
plause, during which he bowed himself 
off. As he disappeared at the wing, 
and the applause was dying away, a 
stentorian shout arose of ‘* Three cheers 
for Charles Kean’s speech,” which was 
responded to with overpowering effect. 
On an occasion when the galleries 
were overcrowded on a benefit night, 
a loud clamour arose for relief or more 
accommodation. After becoming di- 
plomatic delay, the tardy manager > 
peared, and addressed them with the 
usual formula, “‘ What is your plea- 
sure?” ‘None at all,” shouted a 
dozen at once, “ but a d——d sight 
of pain, for we're all smothering here !” 
Different audiences have their peculiar 
modes of expressing satisfaction or dis- 
gust, the usual symbols being applause 
or hissing, and sometimes general som- 
nolency. ‘* You see they don’t hiss,” 
said a disciple of Voltaire, who had ac- 
companied his pupil to witness the ex- 
pected damnation of his first tragedy, 
which the cynical wit had confident 
predicted ; *‘ you are mistaken, there is 
not a single hiss.” ‘* Not at present,” 
replied Voltaire, ‘for they are all 
asleep.” An intimate friend of mine, 
whom I knew to be decidedly unthea- 
trical, once surprised me by occupying 
a snug corner in a stage-box for se- 
veral successive months. He was sel- 
dom absent, no matter how often the 
same emg were repeated, al. 
ways alone, and appeared to be entirely 
absorbed in attending to the business 
of the scene. I met him one day, and 
congratulated him on his improved 
taste, and on his having become so good 
acustomer. ‘Oh!” said he, “I don’t 
lay claim to much merit on either score, 










































































































































































































































for you never see my money, and I 
seldom see or hear much of the per- 
formance. The fact is, I have had a 
debenture ticket given to me for the 
season, and I never enjoyed a sound 


nap as I do in that delightful corner of 


the stage-box. Your theatre is ad- 
mirably conducted, and ought to suc- 
ceed.” 

I once had a troublesome customer 
removed from a thin pit, who had amus- 
ed himself, and disturbed the rest of 
the audience for some time, by lying 
nearly at full length, and hissing and 
applauding every speech from every 
actor at the same time. When inter- 
rogated the next day by the magistrate 
at the local office, as towhy he had 
thus interrupted the performance, he 
said, **he didn’t know; he meant no 
offence ; but he had always understood 
any one who paid his money in a thea- 
tre had a right to hiss or applaud ac- 
cording as he pleased ; and he thought 
the fairest way of exercising his privi- 
vilege was to keep on doing both to- 
gether.” 

Tyrone Power was, perhaps, the 
most universal favourite who ever trod 
the Dublin boards, but he once fell out 
with the galleries for refusing to give 
them the ‘‘ Groves of Blarney,” which 
not being in the bill, was contrary to 
rule. They submitted with a bad grace, 
but renewed the call on his first ap- 
pearance fifteen months after, during 
which interval he had traversed the 


Or a man who lived so entirely for 
effect as Garrick did—whose private 
life was as much professional as his 
ublic one—who, in fact, was never 
Laney without an attentive and ap- 
plauding audience, whether at his own 
table, the table of his friends, or in 
Drury-lane Theatre—we might have 
expected a more complete, and much 
more entertaining biography than has 
yet been given to us. Some years 
since his correspondence was published 
in a voluminous and expensive form. 
It scarcely brings the price of waste 
paper, and disappointed the public as 
much as it did the publisher. Dr. 
Johnson, who, although he delighted 
in teazing Garrick, by undervaluing 
the art he was justly proud of, and 
spoke alightingly of him, never would 


suffer any one else to do so in his pre- 
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entire extent of the United States. The 
never-yielded-to cry for “‘Garryowen” 
has been persevered in, within my own 
personal experience, for twenty-seven 
years, and had been a bone of contention 
for a quarter of acentury before I first 
became acquainted with their humours. 
A new piece by Power had not made 
a very successful impression ; however, 
as usual, he was vociferously called for 
at the close, and announced it for re- 
petition, with the customary plaudits. 
An anxious friend in the gallery called 
out, in a confidential tone, as he was 
retiring, “ Tyrone! a word in private 
—don’t take that for your benefit.” 
In those days they had an indirect 
mode of hinting opinions which they 
considered less offensive than overt 
hostility. As thus, if Cobham was act- 
ing one of Warde’s characters, after 
what he thought a great effect, they 
would cry, “a clap for Warde” in that 
particular speech, and vice versa. If 
a new piece bored them, we should soon 
hear, “a groan for the performance 
ginirally,” or “cut it short,” or * ad- 
journ the debate sine die.” But all 
this is over, and now they either hus. 
band their facetiousness for other pur- 
poses, or have exhausted the store 
entirely, or stay away altogether, or 
sit in dull indifference, or indulge in 
unintelligible clamour, for “lack of 
argument.” But changed they are, 
and the change is not for the better as 
regards the vitality of the drama. 










sence. ‘If I choose to decry David, 
Sir, is that any reason why [ should 
suffer you to do so?” This was his 
stern rebuke to more than one “ triton 
of the minnows,” who thought to curry 
favour with the leviathan by echoing 
hissentiments. When Garrickdied Dr. 
Johnson caused it to be conveyed to 
his widow that, if she expressed a wish 
to that effect, he would edit the works, 
and write the life of his deceased friend. 
The lady, from whatever cause, re- 
mained silent, and the biography which, 
in beauty of composition, and literary 
value, might have rivalled the life of 
Savage, or Dryden, or Milton, fell to 
be executed into the hands of Davies 
and Murphy. The following anecdote 
has escaped the diligence of Boswell, 
and may be found in a note to Sir W. 
Forbes’s *‘ Life of Beattie.” At Gar- 
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rick’s funeral, which moved in osten- 
tatious display, attended by all that 
was dignified, in rank, wealth, and 
literature, from his residence in the 
Adelphi to Westminster Abbey, Dr. 
Johnson rode in the same coach with 
Sir William Jones, to whom, and the 
rest of his companions, he talked in- 
cessantly, as was his wont, his theme 
being an uninterrupted eulogium on 
the departed actor, both in his private 
and public capacity. ‘* Garrick,” said 
he, ‘*to my knowledge, gave away 
more money than any man in England, 
with the same means. He was proud 
of his profession, and he had a right to 
be so. Each owed much to the other. 
His profession made him rich, and he 
made his profession respectable.” 
Garrick’s character was admirably 
sketched by Goldsmith in * Retalia- 
tion,” and his prevailing weakness par- 
ticularly so in these two lines :— 
On the stage he was powerful, natural, affecting— 
*Twas only that when he was off he was acting !” 
There are three biographies of Gar- 
rick, independent of notices in diction- 
aries, annuals, and epistolary corres- 
pondence. A life by Davies, published 
in 1786, reprinted with additional notes 
in 1808, and considered, for want of a 
better, the standard authority, although 
supplied with rather more than the 
usual average of misstatements. A 
second by Murphy, in 1801, good-for- 
nothing; and a third by Galt, in his 
«¢ Lives of the Players,” in 183l—a 
meagre sketch, if possible of less value 
than that of Murphy. Cooke, in his 
** Life of Macklin,” says, ‘* when Gar- 
rick first undertook to play Bayes 
(which character he made a vehicle for 
imitations), he proposed to Giffard 
(the manager) to let him begin with 
him. Giffard, supposing that Garrick 
would just glance at him to counte- 
nance his mimicry of the rest, con- 
sented; but Garrick hit him off so 
truly, and made him so completely 
ridiculous, that Gifford, in a rage, sent 
him a challenge, which Garrick accep- 
ted. They met the next morning, when 
the latter was wounded in the sword- 
arm; the Rehearsal was advertised for 
the ensuing Saturday, but the duel 
intervening (which none but the par- 
ties and their seconds knew at that 
time, and very few ever since), the 
play was put off for a fortnight on ac- 
count of the sudden indisposition of a 
principal performer. At the end of 
that interval it came out with imita- 
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tions of some of the other actors, but 
Giffard was totally omitted.” Cooke 
gives his anecdote without reference 
to the source from whence he derived 
it. Some part of it is certainly untrue, 
and the whole carries internal evidence 
of improbability. Little David, al- 
though petulant and irritable, was no 
Drawcansir, and would atany timehave 
‘‘explained,” rather than betake him- 
self to his tools. Those pestilent wit- 
nesses, the playbills of the seasons, are 
extant to show that the Rehearsal never 
was put off for a fortnight from the 
indisposition of a principal performer, 
nor is it likely that Giffard, whose fall- 
ing fortunes depended on the attrac- 
tion of Garrick, would in a moment 
of pique call out, and disable the young 
phenomenon who was nightly drawing 
the fashionable world in crowds to 
Goodman's Fields, from the larger and 
until then more frequented houses at 
the west end. If so, managers were 
more personally sensitive a century 
ago than they are now, in this dege- 
nerate age ; they cannot afford to go 
through the farce of calling out attrac- 
tive stars. Garrick’s imitation seri- 
ously injured Delane, Hale, and Ryan, 
actors who, until turned into ridicule, 
had stood high in the estimation of the 
public. Some years after Garrick gave 
up this practice, but was keenly alive 
to its injurious effects, when Foote 
threatened to give him to the public 
at second hand at the Haymarket, and 
Henderson indulged him with his own 
Benedick at a private breakfast. Imi- 
tation of the most perfect kind is a 
poor and spurious exercise of genius, 
and has generally prevented those who 
indulge in it habitually from becom- 
ing first-rate actors. It is at best an 
exaggerated representation of excel- 
lence or infirmity. A highly-coloured 
copy of the sepulchral asthma of John 
Kemble, the shrill, piercing tone ot 
Cooke, the peculiar mannerism of Ma- 
cready, or the husky passion of Edmund 
Kean, may take an audience by sur- 
prise, and cause them to laugh or ap- 
plaud, but the represented caricature 
is injurious to the dignity of art, and 
scarcely less sacrilegious thana travesty 
of Shakspeare’s noblest dramas. 
Davies, the first biographer of Gar- 
rick, was a bookseller, with some slen- 
der pretensions to scholarship. He 
was also an actor in Garrick’s com- 
pany, belonging to the numerous spe- 
cies consigned as respectable—a class 
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who weary the public, without exciting 
or} satisfying: them,* and might have 
been included in Horace’s anathema 
against tolerable poets, as not to be per- 
mitted by gods, men, or newspapers :— 
“ Mediocribus esse poetis (vel actoribus) 
Non homines, non Dii, non concessere column." 

Davies, in evil hour, took up the ad- 
ditional trade of politics, with which an 
actor has no more occasion to meddle 
than a highlander with a knee-buckle ; 
and this drew on him the vengeance of 
Churchill, who perpetuated his insig- 
nificance as an actor in this pungent 
couplet of the Rosciad :— 

“ Next came Tom Davies—and, upon my life, 

That Davies hath a very pretty wife.” 

Evenas Theodore Hook extinguished 
poor Alexander Lee in one of his after- 
dinner improvisations, when charac- 
terising by some peculiarity the whole 
company :— 

** As to that gentleman there 
My memory cannot carry more, 
Only to say, that he sits 
Next to the Earl of Barrymore,” 

Davies’ “Life” is little more than a 
dull register—a mere record of perfor- 
mances unenlivened by striking inci- 
dent or adventure. The most interest- 
ing portion is the appendix, which con- 
tains a copy of Garrick’s will, and alist 
of the characters in which he appeared. 
Much might be written now, touching 
the great actor, his contemporaries, 
and the stage during the thirty years 
that he held the dramatic truncheon 
of command; but such a voluminous 
compilation would assuredly not pay, 
and would prove caviare to the million. 
Theatrical biographies are usually dull 
and monotonous, especially those of 
Frederick Reynolds and George Col- 
man, which might have been expected 
to overflow with fun and anecdote. 
Actors, particularly the comic ones, 
are not remarkable (with some few ex- 
ceptions) for conversational brilliancy. 
Their lives are generally barren of in- 
cident, passed in an unvarying routine ; 
almost entirely engrossed between re- 
hearsal in the morning, and performing 
at night. Their talk is too exclusively 
professional to be generally edifying 
or entertaining, and their campaigns 
are not much more eventful than the 
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marchings and countermarchings of 
Major Sturgeon from Ealing to Acton, 
and from Acton to Ealing back again. 
Their vanity is also as peculiar as it is 
harmless, They fancy the world is in- 
cessantly occupied with them and their 
doings—that their most trifling proceed- 
ings are watched with intense anxiety, 
and that the planet sometimes actually 

auses on its axis in wonder at their 
importance. I think it was Baron, 
the great French tragedian, who said, 
a tragic actor “ought to be born 
among princes, and nursed on the laps 
of queens.” Of him the following grand 
hyperbole is gravely recorded. In pro- 
nouncing the two lines— 


“ Et dans le méme moment par une action severe, 
Je l’ai vu rougir de honte, et pullir de colére,”” 


his panegyrist tells usthat as he uttered 
the two words rougir and pallir his 
face alternately grew red and white. 
This was suiting “the action to the 
word” to an extent that Shakspeare 
never dreamed of—a muscular tricke 
quite impossible, and utterly absurd if 
it could be contrived. It may stand 
side by side with the still higher 
flight of a celebrated modern theatrical 
critict, who, in a well-known essay, 
mentions, that Garrick so studiously 
copied nature, that he acted King Lear 
on crutches, but threw them away to 
give more complete effect to the great 
scene. Where on earth did the inge- 
nious essayest find his authority for 
this extravagance? Garrick used a 
stick in acting Lear, such as is carried 
to this day by Shylock, and Sir Giles 
Overreach, and other elderly charac- 
ters, and for which Edmund Kean, and 
afterwards Macready, substituted a 
Saxon sceptre, or hunting spear. When 
he came to the curse, which I suppose 
is what is implied by the on scene, 
he dashed down this stick, with his 
cap, and clasped his hands convulsively 
together, as he fell on his knees in the 
agony of passion. Henderson, John 
Kemble, and Young, who followed in 
succession, adopted the same stage 
business, as it is technically called, and 
which appears to have descended li- 
neally from Garrick. 

Garrick’s life, on the whole, must 


* His “ Dramatic Miscellanies,” in 8 vols. 8vo. 1784-5, consisting principally of critical 
notes and annotations of the most popular acting plays of Shakspeare, are not without pas- 


sages of merit and acute observation. 
T Alison. 
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have been exceedingly agreeable. He 
suffered much in his latter days from 

ainful infirmities, and his retirement 
in affluence and credit was cut short by 
the hand of death in three years, and 
at by no means an advanced age. He 
began to accumulate a fortune at an 
early period, and it went on continu- 
ally increasing. His favour with the 
public never declined; and though he 
was always in dread of a rival, none 
ever shook his acknowledged supre- 
macy. His labour was comparatively 
light, and his performances far less nu- 
merous than the drudgery of the mo- 
dern stage imposes on a leading actor. 
He made two professional visits to 
Dublin before he became manager of 
Drury-lane; but, with the exception 
of the Irish metropolis, after his fame 
was onceestablished, he never appeared 
in any theatre out of London. He 
was happy in his domestic life, al- 
though not blessed with children. He 
had enemies, and detractors, and wasp- 
ish critics, who annoyed him more than 
he should have permitted. Macklin 
both spoke and wrote of him disparag- 
ingly. Tate Wilkinson records a spe- 
cimen of his colloquial conversation, 
too coarse and vulgar for the pages of 
an otherwise respectable book; and 
Kenrick, whose hand, like Ishmael’s, 
was against everybody, provoked him 
by groundless insinuations, which were 
unworthy of notice. He had one or two 
riots in the theatre during a manage- 
ment of twenty-eight years, and sundry 
squabbles with the Clive and the Cib- 
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ber. But his term of existence was 
nearly all sunshine, darkened only by 
— clouds, Few professional men 
ave been so uniformly fortunate. 
That he deserved his good fortune is 
equally certain. With many trifling 
faults, such as vanity, and love of adu- 
lation, inseparable from his position, 
Garrick was a goodand charitable man, 
a firm friend, and, by no means, an 
implacable enemy. As an actor, he 
stands unrivalled from his commanding 
versatility. Others may have equalled 
or exceeded him in particular charac- 
ters or passages, but his range was 
more extensive than that of any indi- 
vidual who either went before or came 
after him. He originated a_ school 
which had many accomplished disciples. 
He was, perhaps, greater even in co- 
medy than in tragedy ; but of the two 
grand divisions of the dramatic art, it 
is easier to obtain a high degree in the 
College of Thalia than in that of Mel- 
pomene. In asevere classification of 
merit, Apollo might decide that the 
annals of the British stage present but 
three names which are entitled to stand 
in the very foremost rank as founders 
of schools, heirs of genius, and illus- 
trators of Shakspeare—David Garrick, 
John Kemble, and Edmund Kean. 
Others have preceded and followed, 
haud passibus inequis, who are worthy 
to stand beside them in a procession to 
the temple of fame; but we shall scarcely 
be accused of undue partiality, or an 
error in judgment, in according to 
these three niches of pre-eminence. 
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Passage across the Sound—Smaller Islands by the way—The Unde derivatur of Tory—Its Dimensions, 


Round Towers, and Monastery—Crosses 
Sacked the Houses, 
Daughter and Wives. 


Or all the islands that strew the Irish 
coast, perhaps none is more interesting 
in itself, and less generally known, than 
the subject of this paper. 

On the shores of the wild, but beau- 
tiful county of Donegal, is the little 
town of the Cross-roads,—and close by 
it is the bay of Ballyness, an inlet of 
the Atlantic, that communicates with 
Tory Sound, by which the island is 
washed on the south. The latter is 
distant about three leagues from the 
main, and lies to the north-west of the 
bay; the smaller ones of Inisbofin, 
Inisdoey, and Inisbeg, being introduc- 
tory to it. There is also a “ Packet” 
on the station; not asteam- packet, 
however, nor anything of the sort 
either, for Tory has not advanced so 
far as yet; but a good sailing boat, 
that serves its Lighthouse when circum- 
stances require, and the weather per- 
mits. 


Here, therefore, is the best chance of 


a passage, should you venture upon 
a visit to the island: but remember, 
you have only a chance; since such is 
the fury with which the tide generally 
runs, and so violent are the gales, in 
the intermediate Sound, you may be 
prevented crossing for days together, 
or be delayed at Tory just as often, 
and quite as long. One person whom 
I met had been detained at the Cross- 
roads for a fortnight at a time, and 
was nearly drowned in the end; while 
a worthy Doctor and reverend Priest 
were held in durance by contrary 
winds, from the morning before, to 
that succeeding my arrival, when they 
insisted upon setting out and making 
direct for the land; but their boat 
was driven from its course, and beaten 
about for hours, till at last they reached 
the shore drenched to the skin, and 
numbed with cold; the Doctor pro- 
testing Tory must have been the last 


» Graveyard, and 
and the Saint that Drowned the Beasts—King Bonnor’s Castle and Batteries ; 


“Church of the Seven"—The Soldier who 


place which God made ; and his Reve- 


rence holdingit could not, for the future, 
belong to his parish at least. 

On the morning of the 22nd August, 
1849, I found myself on the little quay 
at Ballyness, awaiting the equipment 
of the ** Packet,” for a run to the island. 
This had been previously arranged, 
should matters promise well; and now 
the owner and his men were preparing 
for the trip, shipping the proper bal- 
last, and loosening the sheets ; for the 
sky was clear, the clouds fir m, and the 
breeze favourable. Soon, therefore, 
were we under sail; and as the boat 
went bounding on, the harbour faded 
away, the mountains rose behind, and 
Inisbofin was on our left, a consider- 
able island, well cultivated, and sup- 
porting some twenty families; then 
Inisdoe »y, which is smaller, but also cul- 
tivated, “and inhabited by two brothers; 
followed by Inisbeg, which is the least 
of the three, and used for grazing only. 
But scarce had the first of these been 
passed, when we entered upon a region 
of big, and swelling waves, that formed 
at our very side, or came rolling on in 
curving lines; the boat now rising into 
the air, as they heaved it up; now sink- 
ing deep, as they glided from below. 
And as we approached what is called 
the *‘ point of Tory,” the canvas filled 
to the uttermost, and the masts bent 
to the wind like rods; the sea threw 
itself into wilder heaps, and frequently 
excluded every trace of the Bloody 
Foreland—ay, of Erigal itself.* How- 
ever, we reached our destination in 
about an hour and a-half. It was 
full tide at the time, and we ran ashore 
at the usual landing, which is close by 
the Round Tower. 

Our voyage being accomplished, let 
me spe ak of Tory itself, with all its 
wonders ; and first as to its name, for 
what is an Irish island without a name, 


* The principal mountains in the neighbourhood. 
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about which theAntiquarians will never 
agree. Accordingly, in the preface to 
the twelfth number of that famous tome, 
Collectanea de Rebus Hibernicis, Ge- 
neral Vallancey aflirms—“ The Hebrew 
and Chaldee =z Tur, was a circular 
building, a tower, from the origin of 
languages ;” and he requests us to ob- 
serve the ancient history of the Irish 
in this respect. ‘ African sea-cham- 
pions landed in Ireland, conquered the 
country, introduced their language, 
and taught the inhabitants to build 
with lime and stone;’—*‘to build 
what?” [Listen, ye logicians]—“‘ round 
towers undoubtedly, for no other build- 
ings were erected in Ireland of lime 
and stone for many centuries after- 
wards.” Again, we are given to un- 


derstand—* The ancient Irish Seanchas 


say, that Gan, Geanan, Conuing, and 
Taovar were African generals, who 
drove the Nemedians out of Ireland ; 
that they first settled at Toirinis, which 
was called Tor-Conuing, from the 
tower he built there: this is the first 
Round Tower mentioned in Irish his- 
tory.” Thus, reader, if the learned 
Vallancey be correct, not merely may 
the blood of the Hannibals be flowing 
in your own veins, but the Round Tower 
at Tory was the work of brother Con- 
uing himself. Heaven forbid, however, 
that we should be bound by the autho- 
rity of any one Antiquarian ; the point 
is a nice one, and we must also consult 
the accomplished author of ‘“ The 
Ecclesiastical History of Ireland,” al- 
though he should slaughter both the 
sea-champions and the General, with 
our old iahion to boot. 

What, then, does Doctor Petrie say 
of the statements which Vallancey has 
thus attributed to our annalists, as to 
their fathers having been taught by 
the Fomorians to build with lime and 
stone, and the deduction sought to be 
drawn? This—‘‘they make no such 
statement ;” and “the story of Tor- 
Conuing, or Tory island, appears to 
be a legend originating in the natural 
formation of the island, which presents 
at a distance the appearance of a num- 
ber of towers; and hence, in the au- 
thentic Irish annals, and the lives of 
Columbkille, the patron saint of the 

lace, it is called Torach, or the towery 
island, and Latinised Torachia, and 
Toracha insula, It is true, indeed, 
there is a Round Tower still remain- 
ing in Tory Island; but it would re- 
quire a more than ordinary share of 
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credulity, to enable one to believe that 
is the Tor-Conuing of the Africans ; 
or that its age is anterior to that of 
St. Columb, to whom its erection is 
attributed by the common tradition of 
the islanders, and the inhabitants of 
the opposite coasts.” So that, accord- 
ing to the Doctor, Tory has its style 
neither from the Hebrew nor the 
Chaldee, but from its fancied resem- 
blance to a number of towers; and its 
RoundTower is claimed as the work of 
the Christian St. Columb, and not of 
the heathen Conuing. 

But while the ashes of the Seanchas, 
the General, and the dead languages 
are thus disposed of, I must confess, 
when seen from a distance, the island 
has always presented to my mind the 
idea of a mailed warrior, stretched at 
full length on his back ; the lower part 
of his vizor off, his breastplate rising 
suddenly from the neck, and falling 
towards his knees. It may be said, 
however, even this account of its for- 
mation is not inconsistent with the 
title of Torach ; but it is rather strange 
that tradition, similar to that alluded 
to, should also refer its name to a ve 
different source. In other words, bot 
the islanders and the people of the 
adjacent coast will tell you—in olden 
times there lived a certain king of 
Danish descent, called Bonnor, or 
Balor, who was the last chief of his 
race banished from our Northern main ; 
and having an only daughter of whom 
he was most careful, he considered 
Tory a discreet refuge, chose it for his 
abode, and termed it in Irish Tor a 
Riogh, which means, the King’s pin- 
nacle, bush, or hiding-place. And if 
this be so, the Torach doctrine should 
yield to the royal exile, and the latter 
win the day. 

The island is the property of Mr. 
Woodhouse of Portadown. Its ex- 
treme length from east to west, or 
rather from south-east to north-west, 
is about a league ; and its width three 
quarters of a mile. It contains up- 
wards of 700 acres of arable, pasture- 
ground, and waste; including what is 
covered by the loughs Ahoey, Ayes, 
and Aher. Huge rocks and castellated 
cliffs line the shores to the north, 
north-west, and north-east ; their height 
above the sea ranges from 80 to 280 
feet ; and the endless dash of the At- 
lantic has hewn them asunder at a 
hundred points. But from these emi- 
nences, the land descends with a gentle 
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sweep to the water at the south. The 
whole is divided into three townships, 
each of which has its own town or col- 
lection of cabins, viz., the east, the 
middle, and the west; although the 
surveyors have omitted to notice the 
second one, and treated it as part of 
the west. 

The Round Tower stands upon the 
middle township; itis seventy feet high, 
and still very perfect ; save that a small 
a of the roof has fallen in. It is 

uilt of rough, brown stone; and Dr. 
Petrie’s book containsa beautiful sketch 
of its arched door-way. The same 
author states, it was connected with a 
monastery, founded in the island by 
St. Columbkille, in the sixth century ; 
and the statement, if well authenticated, 
goes to support his theory—that our 
Round Towers are of Christian and ec- 
clesiastical origin, and were erected at 
various periods between the fifth and 
thirteenth centuries. It is due to him, 
therefore, to mention, the remains of 
this monastery are but a very short 
distance from the Tower; a similar 
description of stone was employed in 
the building of each; and they have 
the same look of age. I should observe, 
too, that several scientific gentlemen, 
who fancied Round Towers were only so 
many sepulchres, visited Tory a few 
years ago; and, after having dug to 
the foundations of its Tower, could not 
discover a single bone for their pains, 
It is recorded in the Monasticon Hiber- 
nicum, that St. Ernan, the son of Col- 
man, was abbot of the monastery about 
the year 650; it resembles a cross in 
shape, and seems to have preserved a 
vigorous existence until the close of 
the sixteenth century, when it was 
sacked; but most of its walls are still 
standing. 

In the immediate vicinity, is a large 
stone cross, which rests on a block of 
the same material, and is the most 
perfect specimen I could see; there is 
a smaller and broken one within a few 
yards of it; and a third is given in 
the map as lying a good way to the 
right. ‘There is also a flat oblong slab, 
close to the second of these crosses, and 
known as “St. John’s Altar,”—but 
between it and the first, is the general 
graveyard. It isa square tract, covered 
with grass and loose stones ; the latter 
are ranged between the graves as if to 
preserve the boundaries, and a tiny 
wooden cross is placed at the top of 
nearly every mound. I discovered an 
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inscription only upon one of them; 
the others seemed to have none; and 
but a single grave appeared to have 
the ordinary slab at the head of it; 
that was a proper exception, however, 
as it belonged to a stone-cutter, who 
had died when working at the Light- 
house, and whose last prayer was, that 
he should have a decent headstone. 
There is another spot, in which a few 
shipwrecked strangers have been hud- 
dled; it is nearer to the Tower, and 
strewn with stones, black earth, and 
sea-weed ; both are swept by the waves 
in stormy weather. 

Still further to the left, and in the 
west township, are the ruins of the 
little ‘* Church of the Seven,”—or, as 
it is commonly called, ‘The Seven 
Churches,” although there is a broad 
distinction between the two phrases ; 
but the former is the correct one; and 
the tradition of the islanders assigns its 
erection to the following circumstance. 
‘«In the days that were,” the wreck of 
a Norwegian galley was driven on the 
rocks, bearing the dead bodies of six 
royal princes, and their lovely sister. 
The inhabitants, touched by their 
common fate, resolved upon burying 
them in one grave; and accordingly 
did so. But on the morning after the 
interment, the corpse of the lady was 
found stretched on the surface ; where- 
upon, the good people wondered much, 
and restored it to the earth. To their 
amazement, however, by the nextdawn, 
the body had resumed its solitary posi- 
tion, and on being deposited once more, 
it acted the like part; and again, and 
again. It was then resolved, in a 
general council, the princess must have 
been sensitively chaste in her feelings; 
since even in death she could not rest 
with her own brothers. Her remains 
were therefore removed to a separate 
abode, where she lies in peace; “ the 
Church of the Seven” was erected in 
her honour at the same time; and to 
this hour the second grave is shown. 
It is beside the ruins of the church; 
but much of the upper soil has been 
carried away, as it is believed to possess 
miraculous powers, and to have wrought 
many a cure, 

Nor does the celebrity of Tory, in a 
religious aspect, depend upon its edi- 
fices wholly ; for it is conceded to have 
been an early and important Christian 
settlement ; and, as an old chronicler 
tells us, was “a place blessed by the 
holy Columba.” Yet its character could 
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not preserve it from the Christian 
marauder—it “Ty excited his cupidity ; 
since it appears that one George Bing- 
ham, who commanded for Queen El- 
zabeth at the castle of Sligo, in the 
year 1595, after having destroyed the 
village of Rathmullan, on the shores of 
Lough Swilly, and the cloisters of its 
Carmelites, in an expedition under- 
taken for that purpose, landed at Tory; 
which, according to a vigorous writer, 
was ‘illustrious then for its seven church- 
es, and the glebe of the saint; and,” as 
he relates, “‘ the terrible Saxon burned 
and ruined both houses and churches ; 
plundered everything ; carried off the 
tlocks and herds, and left no four-footed 
beast on the whole island.” The same 
author adds, ‘it never recovered from 
that hideous wreck. It is now a bare 
and dismal rock, lashed by the howling 
Atlantic, and inhabited by a few 
wretched fishermen ; but still, by the 
ruins of a Round Tower, by its stone 
crosses, and the mouldering walls of its 
many churches, attests the piety of the 
holy men who in the days of old, 
made a sanctuary of that lonely isle.” 

Sut it will be perceived from some of 
the particulars already given, and 
others which follow, this description of 
the present state of Tory is far from 
faithful. It is certain, however, one 
feels, from the moment of landing, that 
his step is upon sacred ground; the 
graves and the monastery ; the crosses, 
the Tower, and the church, are ever 
about him; he breathes their spirit, 
and his soul is filled; imagination 
reigns, and the past comes back again— 
the graves are few and fair ; the monks 
are wandering in the cloisters, or pray- 
ing in their cells; the pilgrim clasps 
his cross; the Tower sends forth its 
solemn peal ; and the church resounds 
in holy praise. 

I may here observe, St. Columb is 
reported to have been the first man 
whom Tory saw; and that previously 
it was inhabited by furious, poisonous 
beasts. ‘Tradition further saith, that 
when the holy father was in the act of 
landing, a rabid greyhound rushed 
upon him; and points to a rock for 
the prints of its fore-feet, as it lighted 
at his side. He was too many for it, 
however, as well as for the other 
monsters ; for having driven it off, he 
laid a cloth on the spot, which gradually 
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expanded, both in height and length, 


over the entire island, until at last they 
were all forced into the sea, and there 
drowned. Their final stand is still 
called ‘‘ the Devil’s rock ;” and a very 
devilish-looking one it is. But from 
that time to the present, not even a rat 
or frog has been found in the realm, so 
thoroughly purged was it; and it is 
asserted, although there have been 
several importations of these interesting 
families, they died as quickly, and as if 
choked by the atmosphere. 

Towards the eastern point of Tory, 
you will yet be shown where the cas. 
tle of King Bonnor stood. It is in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Port- 
Doon, and not many years ago, there 
remained a part of it; it appears, how- 
ever, that the then lord of the soil, 
being about to builda “ Cottage” hard 
by,* had the venerable remnants level- 
led to the earth, and the other con- 
structed with the stones—which ought 
to have fallen ‘upon the Goth himself, 
rather than been thus desecrated. But 
the groundwork of ‘the batteries” is 
still very distinct. They rise in tiers 
behind the site of the castle, and are 
composed of long mounds of clay and 
rubble; were so disposed as to com- 
mand the greater portion of the island, 
and well protected by high and pre- 
cipitous cliffs. His Majesty’s gunners 
had therefore a good range, and were 
pretty secure themselves ; which are 
the great secrets of a successful fight. 

It was not, however, of open foes 
alone the old King was afraid; for 
I have said, he had an only daughter 
of whom he was most careful ; nor was 
it strange he should, since there ran 
a prophecy that he would be killed b 
a grandson, to be born of this girl. 
He therefore resolved to save himself 
by secluding her. Wherefore, he had 
a prison made, adjoining the castle, 
and sent her to it; and to prevent 
the access of any male body, he placed 
seven virgins as a guard upon her. 
Neither was this all; for, being gifted 
with witchcraft, he caused the entrance 
to be lined with the most delicate 
flowers, so that if any gentleman should 
elude the dungeon-keepers, the crushed 
stems would tell the tale; and then 
the charmer was to die. But it hap- 
pees that a Mr. Cain M‘Kendry, who 

longed to the mainland, was ena- 





* The unpretending residence of the present proprietor, when he visits the island. 
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moured of the damsel, and considered 
the lament of Jephtha’s child was quite 
sufficient of the kind. He there- 
fore selected a dark night, and landed 
at Port-Doon, in spite of ‘the batte- 
ries,” for Leander could not hold a can- 
dle to him—except that he had a boat, 
and Leander had none; but then, the 
Hellespont is a small affair compared 
with Tory Sound; and being a better 
wizard than the King, he had scarcely 
trod upon the flowers, when up they 
sprang again, and every trace of his 
footsteps vanished ; the door opened 
at his touch; and the virgins’ eyes 
were closed. It is believed, too, the 
happy conjuror frequently returned to 
the place, and with equal success; 
until at last he carried off the princess 
and her dozing maids. The latter, 
however, chanced to awake during the 
passage, and were so frightened at their 
situation, that they sprang into the sea, 
and perished miserably; as faithless 
guardians often do. Still, they were 
‘sinned against more than sinning ;” 
and if they are to be thanked for the 
rapidity of the tides, and the violence 
of the gales, of which I have already 
spoken, it would seem that in death 
they are making amends for the mis- 
fortune of their lives; and that a Tory 
lass will never again be tempted by the 
stranger, if they can help it. But the 
princess remained perfectly safe all the 
while; and a youthful Cain soon 
gladdened her heart—ay, and grew to 
be a fine fellow, though reared ina 
secret and humble way, lest his grand- 
father would discover him. 

I should have previously mentioned, 
although King Bonnor was driven from 
the main, he must have retained some 
authority there, and have exercised a 
privilege similar to that enjoyed by 
feudal lords, on the nuptials of their 
vassals’ daughters—except that the 
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latter seems to have been personal to 
the seigneur, while his Majesty was 
in the habit of enforcing his by deputy ; 
at least we are informed that, after his 
grandson had grown up, the old Sove- 
reign despatched two of his officers in 
order to preserve his prerogative at a 
country wedding ; and as one of them 
was proceeding to obey his instruc- 
tions, the young man, who was present 
at the ceremony, caused him to be 
seized, and had his tongue cut out by 
the roots; the eyes of the other were 
plucked from his head in like manner ; 
so that he who could speak, could not 
see, and he who could see, could not 
speak ; and in this state they were re- 
turned to Tory. But his Highness 
was not to be mocked in that way ; and 
he hastened towards the scene, burning 
for vengeance. Before he could reach 
it, however, he had the misfortune to 
enter a smithy, where he insulted one 
of the helpers, who, in return, felled 
him with his hammer ; and as the blow 
was dealt by his own grandson, the 
prophecy was fulfilled at last. It is 
therefore idle to strive against pro- 
phecy of any sort. And it was par- 
ticularly wrong in the King to imprison 
his daughter, if the fact be, that he 
kept a harem of his own, and report 
says he did; but having once resolved 
upon that step, it was no more than 
prudent to surround her with the seven 
virgins, and the tender flowers. Cer- 
tainly, it is added by the same authority, 
the apartment of his chére amies was 
merely guarded by a few coatingsofsand 
strewn about the door; and that one 
of the M‘Swines shared their society 
at pleasure, by removing the grains as 
he entered, and replacing them when 
he retired. Unhappy Bonnor!! to have 
had a frail daughter was bad enough ; 
but purgatory would have been a trifle 
to twelve inconstant wives. 


CHAPTER I. 


The Agricultural State of Tory—System of Rundale—The Headfall—Men of the place—How they Fish, and 
what they Catch—Kelp-burning—The Women, Girls, and Chief Musician—Poteen-making— Marriage 


and Baptism—Towns, Cabins, and Lighthouse. 


Now that we have disposed of ancient 
Tory, let us see what the present is 
like. About a fourth of the island, 
then, is under labour; corn, barley, 
rye, and potatoes are the principal 
crops, and are in general very pro- 
ductive: for it has been long and justly 
celebrated for its fertility, and spade- 


labour is the order of the day; rents 
moderate, and a fair tenant-right ad- 
mitted. But the cultivated tracts are 
chiefly confined to the south or lower 
side; and although the whole might be 
reclaimed, the northern parts are so 
exposed as to render the attempt of 
little use ; and when a hurricane blows 
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from this quarter, as is the case occa- 
sionally, the drifted spray “ burns 
everything before it.” Still, there isa 
sign upon which the people rely, as in- 
dicating the nature of the season they 
may expect; ifthe ravens that frequent 
the shores build on the north side, 
there is no anticipation of danger for 
that year, as these birds will not ex- 
pose their brood to the storm ; but if 
the nest be discovered in any other 
direction, as little seed is sown as well 
can be, and only in the most sheltered 
corners—a marked tribute indeed to 
the wisdom of the raven. It is rather 
singular, however, that, during the pre- 
valence of the potato-disease, the vil- 
lanous ‘‘lumper” of Tory was not at 
all affected ; perhaps, the saltness of 
the air, and the sea-weed, which is used 
as manure, had something to say to 
this; or it may be the converse of the 
maxim, ‘* Whom the gods love die 
young,” i alike to mortals and 
potatoes. could perceive no other 
vegetables, and it was hinted a few 
light-fingered folk—for these are found 
even here—had plied their trade on 
former occasions, and that the experi- 
ment of raising them was considered a 
hazardous one. Yet, there is very 
little crime amongst the inhabitants ; 
and if the nimble gentry have escaped 
punishment so far, it is because of the 
difficulty of bringing them to the shore, 
and there establishing their misdeeds ; 
since, I need scarcely say, there is no 
regular and local magistrate, although 
King Bonnor has still a successor, as 
will be shortly seen, and a right good 
one too. 

Until lately, however, there was a 
constant source of dispute in what was 
called “the land question,”—not the 
serious one that o distracted the 
brains of so many politicians, but one 
that was sufliciently hard for the wisest 
heads in Tory. It arose out of the 
system which is styled “‘ Rundale,” and 
is a total defiance of prudent occu- 
pancy. In other words, the holding 
of nearly every landowner was divided 
into several lots; and these were scat- 
tered like plums in a pudding, except 
that the latter are usually of the same 
quality ; whereas, there was a good 
spot of the farm here, an indifferent one 
there, and a bad one yonder. And as 
the number of occupiers was very great 
in proportion to the quantity of arable 
land, and their holdings pretty equal, 
of course the different lots were ex- 
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ceedingly small; so much so, that it 
was not thought worth while to build 
a fence round the biggest of them. 
But the consequences were, the pigs 
and geese had free scope for their 
sports, and shared most of the crops ; 
boundaries became confused ; trespasses 
followed ; and a civil war was threat- 
ened. What was then to be done? 
Abandon the rundale, and square the 
plots, you may think. Certainly not ; 
** it was an ancient and an honourable 
custom ; their fathers had followed it, 
and why should not they?” another 
remedy must therefore be applied; and 
this remedy was resolved upon—that 
all the pigs and geese should be banished, 
as was actually done; so that, for se- 
veral years past, there has been neither 
one nor other of these at Tory; al- 
though smaller fowls and larger animals 
are numerous enough. 

But, I rejoice to add, that Mr. 
Woodhouse has lately induced the 
people to forego their prejudices, and 
give up the rundale. It is true, he 
experienced great opposition at first ; 
I believe they even talked of resist 
ing him with their lives; but when 
it was seen he was resolved upon the 
change, as well as on doing the fullest 
justice to all, both in the measurement 
of their old lots, and the apportionment 
of the new, the point was gradually 
yielded. The result is, each man has 
now his separate holding, compact in 
itself and well fenced; and those who 
were loudest in condemning the pro- 
posed alterations, cheerfully admit bee 
much they have been benefited by 
their completion, and that their land- 
lord was their best friend. This should 
encourage others who may be a 
to pursue a similar course; for it clearly 
shows that the Irish peasant, however 
attached to his past habits, is amenable 
to reason, and, if fairly dealt with, is 
far from ungrateful; he is not to be 
bullied, but he may be won; he will 
not swallow nostrums, but enjoys a 
plain draught. I hope, at least, pigs 
and geese will again flourish at Tory, 
and that soon. There is only one road 
or path of any width in the island ; it 
stretches from the Lighthouse to the 
Cottage, is in a very unfinished state, 
and presents many a gap—though per- 
fect enough as drawn on the Govern- 
ment map ; but there are only two 
carts to run upon it; the other con- 
veyances are in the nature of slide. 
cars, which can travel anywhere. 
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In the year 1847 the population 
amounted to about 420; but it is now 
rather less, owing to emigration and 
deaths. There are still some eighty- 
four families, however; of these not 
more than fourteen are cottiers,—the 
rest are holders of land,—and I question 
if there be a single beggar. But of 
late years, the number of the inhabi- 
tants has been kept in check by a sin- 
gular malady, that visits nearly all the 
children. It is called “the Headfall,” 
and I have the best authority for 
stating, the proportion of deaths from 
this disease solely to that of births, is 
about eight to nine. In fact, the 
rearing of a child is a mere chance ; 
and a person who had lived amongst 
them for a considerable period assured 
me, during his time not one escaped. 
They are usually attacked on the fifth 
or sixth day; but if they manage to 
pass the tenth in safety, they are then 
secure. I inquired into the symptoms 
of this complaint, and was informed: 
—Soon after it appears, the head be- 
gins to swell, the eyes glare, and the 
whole frame is convulsed; prostra- 
tion succeeds; the skull softens; and 
all is over on the second day. What 
the cause of it is Ido not pretend to 
know, nor did I meet with those who 
were much wiser; though it was once 
supposed, the constant use of fish by 
the women might occasion it ; accord- 
ingly, some of them entirely abstained 
from that species of diet during preg- 
nancy, but with no good result, for 
their children were carried away with 
the others. As there is no medical aid 
at hand, however, it is probable the 
number of deaths is much larger than 
it otherwise would be; for the natives 
think the case hopeless, and may 
therefore neglect all remedies. 

But if the Headfall could be ex- 
cluded from consideration, I should 
say, Tory is in general very healthful, 
and enjoys what the geographers call 
*¢a salubrious clime.” In truth, the 
air is as pure and bracing as could 
well be wished, and the people them- 
selves will swear by it; nor do I be- 
lieve any of them would willingly re- 
side on the mainland, and some have 
never put foot upon it. Neither have 
the greatest travellers been shaken in 
their love of home: one man, when 
very young, had been convicted of 
smuggling, and served for several years 
ina ship-of-war, seen the world, and 
realised money—circumstances that 
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might have estranged him from the 
island; but he had returned at the 
earliest moment, and means to die 
there. And I doubt whether he ever 
lighted upon a finer-looking race than 
his own ; assuredly, I had never be- 
fore met with so many tall and noble 
forms amid the same number of per- 
sons: six feet appears to be the 
ordinary height of the grown males; 
and for strength and agility, I would 
match a Tory fisher against any other. 
The old men are also very hale; and 
the juniors have handsome and intelli- 
gent countenances, dark complexions, 
and a Spanish cast. Their dress 
usually consists either of cloth coats of 
a blueish shade, or of striped jackets, 
and oilcloth hats; waistcoats of drug- 
get, and trousers of cord or home 
fabric ; but the neck is commonly 
adorned with a richly-coloured hand- 
kerchief of the sailor rig. 

They are mostly employed in field 
labour, or fishing, cutting wreck, or 
making kelp; but fishing is the favor- 
ite pursuit; and turbot and cod, ling, 
haddock and plaice, braziers, herrings 
and gurnets, eels and breyans, gray- 
lords, lobsters and crabs, are caught 
in great abundance. Such of these 
as are not required for immediate use 
upon the island, are generally brought 
for sale to the Cross-roads—as the ‘Tory 
people are not in the habit of salting 
any quantity of fish, or saving it 
at all, they prefer selling as much 
of it as they can at the time, no matter 
at what price; and so liberal is the 
supply, and so slight the demand, a 
turbot, weighing from 15 to 20lbs., 
may be bought there for 2s.; a cod of 
10lbs., for 6d. ; and a dozen of these, 
or of cod and ling intermixed, from 
3s. to 4s. ; haddock, from the familiar 
size to several pounds, from 1s. 2d. to 
ls. 6d. per ditto; a conger of some 
30lbs. for 6d.; and a huge lobster for 
3d. However, large lots of turbot, 
cod, and ling are annually carried 
away in boats, which come from a dis- 
tance for the purpose; and as their 
operations last for weeks, and are con- 
ducted with much energy, they are 
exceedingly successful. ‘The islanders 
fish from a species of corragh that has 
no seat, and is propelled thus—a man 
kneels in the bow, with his back 
towards the stern, and grasping a 
paddle, which he thrusts into the sea 
at a short distance before him, draws 
it to either side as may be necessary 
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for the guidance of the boat, or the 
ease of his arms; and if there be a 
second hand, he sits in the stern tailor- 
wise, and looks in the same direction 
as the other; and while he is delving at 
the right side, number two scoops at 
the left, and vice versd. From its 
lightness, the corragh passes through 
the water very rapidly, and it is in- 
finitely preferred to an ordinary boat 
when the weather is rough, or the 
waves short; for it rises more readily 
to the latter, and does not attempt to 
cut them; and, shell though it be, 
two men will take a cow or horse to 
the mainland in it, or even venture 
upon a couple of these. St. Columb 
has the merit of having introduced it, 
as he is reported to have landed in 
one; but, there, he gets credit for 
everything. 

Although, as I have said, fishing is 
the favorite pursuit of the islanders, 
it is not so remunerative as the mak- 
ing of kelp—which is manufactured 
either from the short soft weed that 
grows on the rocks between high and 
low water-mark; the /agh or tangle 
that is driven to the land by the spring 
and summer gales; or the long, fine, 
and stringy weed that is still oftener 
washed on shore, or is obtained from 
the more distant rocks. When the 
article was in great demand for bleach- 
ing, the best was thought to be ex- 
tracted from the first of these; but, 
now that other ends are mainly looked 
to, the lagh or stringy weed is used. 
In any case, after the material has 
been gathered into heaps, it is spread 
on the ground, turned from time to 
time, and dried in the sun for three or 
four days; a pit is then dug in the 
sand, or a ‘ kiln” formed from stones ; 
live coals or burning straws are placed 
within the shape, and the weed is 
strewn upon them as fast as it can be 
reduced to a liquid. This lasts about 
six hours, during which men are work- 
ing the glowing mass with poles, so 
as to ensure a thorough burning, and 
render the product crisp. It is after- 
wards allowed to harden, broken into 
squares, and sent to market, where the 
average price in 1848 was about £2 12s, 
per ton; but three years before, it 
exceeded £7 ; and the makers them- 
selves are partly to blame for the fal- 
len rate: the commodity being sold by 
weight, it occurred to some of them it 
would be a rare plan to mix it with 
stones, and charge for both—an ex. 
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dient which succeeded so admirably, 
it was pretty generally adopted; but in 
due course the trick was discovered, 
and purchasers have since retorted, 
by paying for all kelp as if it contained 
stones. Another reason for the de- 
crease in price is, its comparative dis- 
use in bleaching, to which large quan- 
tities were formerly applied, but have 
now been superseded; and at present 
it is chiefly devoted to the production 
of Iodine. Yet I have reason to be- 
lieve, a single manufacturer of that 
drug expended nearly £2,000 among 
the Tory men alone, in the summer of 
1848. 

On the whole it will not seem strange 
that certain of ‘the wretched fisher- 
men who inhabit this bare and desolate 
rock,” are worth several hundred pounds 
each, not to speak of land or stock. 

The women are also tall, dark fea- 
tured, and well-formed, though not so 
good-looking as the men ; at least, that 
was the impression left on my mind, 
and I rather admire a dark beauty. 
The camlet petticoat, drugget gown, 
and white head-dress are worn in full 
force; but most of the children are 
arrayed in red flannel, which has an 
admirable effect at a distance, and at 
hand it becomes them’ well enough. 
All these, and many of the articles of 
male attire, are made by the wearers 
themselves—for even Tory has manu- 
factures of this sort—and every one 
of them is decently clad. Pending my 
stay, some of the girls were occupied, 
for hours together, in filling creels with 
sea-weed, and tending the horses that 
bore it from the shore to the drying- 
ground; and as the different loads 
were discharged, the ladies sprang to 
the cruppers; and, holding simply by 
the ropes with which their chargers 
were directed, away they went—their 
feet dangling at the side, and their 
— floating in the wind—grace- 

ul in carriage, and fearless in mien. 
It was hinted, too, they sometimes as- 
sumed a more manly posture still; 
and there is a story of a poor gentle- 
man, who, having made his way to the 
island, was startled out of his wits by 
an unexpected charge of these light 
dragoons. 

Nor is this the only accomplishment 
of which the Tory girls can boast— 
they are admirable at jigs, reels, and 
hornpipes; as are the men, women, and 
boys: and I would not advise a visiter 
to disparage the performances of its 
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chief musician, who is a very paragon 
in his way ; but as his history affords 
an amusing instance of the pursuit of 
knowledge under difficulties, I cannot 
omit it. It appears, he had always a 
taste for this department, and years 
ago managed to construct an instru- 
ment from a few reeds, which produced 
music of an original description. He 
was proud of his success, however, and 
did not fail to astonish the natives upon 
every occasion ; his fame soon siachih 
the main, and a lady having heard of 
his deeds, presented him with a flute. 
Subsequently, he received some in- 
struction and mastered two or three 
tunes, but these did not content his 
soul; he panted for a cremona, and 
endeavoured to make one, by convert- 
ing a piece of wood into the neck of 
the loved object, or something like it ; 
strings were now placed upon this; a 
bridge was inserted between ; and be- 
neath the entire a wooden bowl was 
closely attached, in order to deepen 
the sound. The second instrument 
was then completed, and from it there 
came a flood of sound that was the de- 
light of Tory. Still he was dissatisfied, 
until a score of luck befel him: a work- 
man who had come to repair the Light- 
house, chanced to bring a violin with 
him, and gave it to the musician at 
parting—ever since has the happy 
owner led the island festivals. 

And when there is a dance, they 
moisten it with the best of generous 
liquor ; for a considerable bulk of their 
grain is bestowed on poteen. Nor is 
this to be wondered at, if we consider 
that only a small part of it can be grown 
on any of the lots of ground, and that 
every owner would have trouble in re- 
moving his share to a profitable market; 
while it can be easily turned into a 
portable spirit, for which there is a 
ready demand both at Tory and on 
shore. Besides, the venture hath a 
charm for many, especially as there is 
neither a coastguard nor policeman of 
any kind amongst them: and so sharp 
is the look out for revenue boats, it 
would be almost impossible to take 
them by surprise; even if they did not 
select, as they do, the very stormiest 
weather for distillation—a period at 
which no one could venture to sea 
without the most serious risk; and they 
can choose their own time for landing 
elsewhere what they do not dispose of 
at home. 

As they intermarry to a large extent, 
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the most of them are related to each 
other in many degrees; it has been 
seen, however, the vigour of the race 
has not been diminished on this ac- 
count. But as there is no priest or 
clergyman of any sort in the island, 
such of its sons and daughters as mean 
to be duly united in the first instance, 
must go ashore for the purpose ; and, 
it will be remembered, this is more 
easily said than done. Accordingly, 
when the weather is rough, the con- 
tract is merely civil, and the religious 
bonds superadded as the gale abates. 
Thus, during my own visit, it was 
stated a young couple had arranged 
matters, by entering into the required 
promises. Had the reverend gentle- 
man who was then on the island, been 
furnished with certain indispensables, 
all the ceremonies would have been 
perfected at once ; these were unfor- 
tunately wanting, however, and the 
more solemn part was deferred, Yet 
whatever may be laxity of the islanders 
in this respect, their devotion to the 
baptismal rite is unquestionable: for 
they hold, with others, that a child will 
not be saved unless baptized before 
death ; and to guard against this, they 
will fly to the nearest priest under cir- 
cumstances of the utmost danger. And 
be our opinion as to that belief what 
it may, the act to which it leads is both 
touching and grand ; as will be admit- 
ted, if we conjure to the mind a strug- 
gling boat, that carries but a shred of 
sail, and quivers at the stroke of every 
wave, as the sky is rent and the ocean 
dashed on high by the howling gust ; 
while the wild crew are gathered round 
the mast ; the face of the father black 
as the storm through which he steers, 
and the crouching mother bent o’er 
their dying child. O! what a theme 
for the poet; what a subject for the 
painter !—and all, that a poor infant 
may be sprinkled with a few drops of 
water, ere it falls into the great stream, 
and floats away for ever. 

They are very hospitable and kindly 
in their feelings towords strangers: 
unless you be familiar with Irish, how- 
ever, you must take their expressions 
for granted, as they speak the verna- 
cular to a man, and so far as I could 
collect, there are not half-a-dozen who 
understand the Saxon. I fear, also, 
that few of them can read in any 
tongue ; but a National schoolhouse, on 
a large scale, has been recently found- 
ed in the middle township, and may 
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effect much good. With the exception 
of the present King, they are Roman 
Catholics wholly; his Majesty is a 
Protestant ; feeling bound, I[ suppose, 
by the analogy of the Act of Settle- 
ment. 

Until lately, the Cottage and Light- 
house were the only buildings in Tory 
that did not form an immediate part 
of one of the three towns; and although 
the interiors of the others are pretty 
comfortable, their outward appearance 
is by no means ornamental ; construct- 
ed of mud as they mostly are, and sur- 
rounded by filth of every hue. Nor can 
anything be more striking than the in- 
significance of the west and middle 
towns, when weighed with the rem- 
nants of the mighty age that lie 
around ;* the genius of the past look- 
ing in pity upon the features of to-day : 
but those features are sufficiently old 
at the same time—and Mr. Wood- 
house is doing his best to recast them, 
by inducing the owners of land to 
adorn their different sections with 
houses of lime and stone. Some of 
these have been already built ; and as 
the number increases, the towns will 
be pulled down. In the meanwhile, 
and although doors, window-frames, 
and glass were offered to all who would 
follow a fixed plan, several declined 
the terms, and adhered to their old 
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systems of architecture. Others have 
set themselves in the very teeth of the 
breeze ; and as to taking a common 
line of frontage, where that was prac- 
ticable, ‘* it was quite out of the ques- 
tion.” 

The Lighthouse, which is of the first 
class, is in the same township as the 
Church of the Seven, and to the north- 
west. It stands upon an eminence 
nigh to the sea, and is a remarkably 
fine edifice; was erected about twenty 
years ago, and much needed ; for, in- 
dependently of the exposed situation 
of the island itself, there is a dangerous 
bar in the neighbourhood ; shipwrecks 
were very numerous, and the loss of 
life proportionate. There was, there- 
fore, an easy mode of growing rich in 
those days; and logs of timber, planks, 
casks, &e., are still driven on shore in 
numbers. I suspect, in fact, nearly all 
the woodwork of the houses has been 
obtained in this manner; and many a 
beam that has swept the ocean now 
props a roof, or binds a doorway: for 
the game of “ Finders keepers, and 
losers seekers,” is played by more than 
children; and as to the Admiralty!! 
«* What is it at all at all?” The light 
is a fixed one, reflected from a lantern 
one hundred and twenty-five feet above 
high-water mark, and visible at a dis- 
tance of sixteen miles in clear weather. 


CHAPTER III. 


The Beasts and Birds of Tory—Its King—His Chambers of Audience, Hospitality, and Style of Shaving—The 
Wishing-Stone—How the Evening went, and the Night came—My Departure; and a Word of 


Application, 


Tue domestic animals are the ordinary 
ones, save as aforesaid; but they are 
all small. The sheep and cows herd 
in flocks; such as belong to the east 
and middle townships composing one 
drove, and those of the west another. 
As to the wild classes, there are some 
rabbits, although no hares ; but it is 
well known the latter are familiars of 
the Dark Gentleman,—their race must 
therefore have been settled for at the 
Devil's Rock; and to prevent its re- 
turn, St. Columb appears to have 
cursed the furze—if such a holy man 
could do the like; for there is nota 
tree or shrub of any species on the 
island; and in this respect it is as bleak 


as it can be. Otters and seals are very 
numerous, especially the latter. They 
frequent the caves and shores; and in 
sunny weather you may discover the 
seal basking on the low rocks, or rest- 
ing its head and paws against them. 
The juveniles are mostly of a cream 
colour; but as they advance in age, 
the shade deepens, and usually ends in 
black; sometimes they are speckled. 
Both descriptions of seal are found 
here; that is, the fur one, which is the 
size of a dog, and has a thinnish skin ; 
and the hair seal, that rejoices in a far 
thicker hide, and grows to an amazin 

bulk: so much so, that I was assure 

by several and credible persons, one 





* The east town is little better, though spared a contrast with similar antiquis 
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had been killed a few years ago, whose 
body was as big as that of their largest 
cow ; that it took a pair of the island 
horses to draw it upon a slide-car ; and 
that its skin was sufficient to make a 
surtout. But as the seal waxes old, 
the thinner becomes its covering; and 
the reason assigned is, it falls into years 
and vermin about the same time, and 
the constant rubbing on the rocks re- 
moves the hair. If this be so, the 
softest posts should at once be sunk 
for the ancient heroes. The young fel- 
lows are mainly esteemed for their 
thick and glossy coats ; and are repre- 
sented in proud waistcoats, caps, &c.— 
the old ones, for the quantity of oil 
which they yield, as their bodies are 
very fat; but on the same account, they 
can disregard a common blow in the 
ribs. ‘They resemble the most of us, 
however, in having a weak point, and 
that is the head; which, perhaps, 
strengthens the resemblance. Accord- 
ingly, a sharp stroke in that region will 
overpower the best of them ; though it 
will be well to avoid closer quarters, 
since they have an awkward habit of 
breaking bones, when they are driven 
to bay, and get a fair snap at the 
enemy. j av 

I should add, the whale is a visiter 
at Tory, and affords vast delight to 
the people, his spouting particularly ; 
for that is the only kind they are 
troubled with: and the shore-men as- 
sert, for an entire week in the year 
1848, the boldest fisher dare not ven- 
ture in his corragh, lest both should 
be devoured by an unknown monster 
that prowled about; but the others 
maintain this is a mere myth, and that 
the beast which would keep them at 
home never swam. 

The birds are very numerous—gulls 
of various breeds, seapies, scarfs, and 
* all sorts of sea-fowl,” pigeons, cur- 
lews, and ravens, peregrine falcons, 
kestrels, and eagles. But it is affirmed, 
of the last four, there are never more 
than a full grown brace of each, that 
their offspring are banished when able 
to provide for themselves, and inter- 
lopers at once expelled; though the 
fact of the young being in general 
stolen from the nest better explains the 
paucity of their numbers. 

I have now spoken of the passage to 
the island, its ancient and modern 
traits, its murdered King, his loved 
daughter, and inconstant wives ; its 
legends, products and people ; habits 
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and customs; beasts and birds: but an 
important topic still remains, and I 
have purposely reserved it. Learn, 
therefore, that Tory has, at this mo- 
ment, a resident Sovereign, and that no 
state in Europe can boast of a more 
singular one. Let me properly de- 
scribe him, however. I had been re- 
commended by a friend to call upon 
his Majesty immediately on landing, 
and request he would show me the 
lions. But I found that a sickness had 
driven him from the east-town, where 
he usually lives, and that he had taken 
shelterat the Cottage along with others. 
I therefore hastened there, that I might 
Day my respects, and open the embassy. 
t was about nine o'clock when I arriv- 
ed at the Royal abode; and after a 
variety of passes with a youthful cha- 
racter, who had not a word of English, 
succeeded in acquainting him I wished 
to see the King—on which he ushered 
me to a kitchen crowded with men, 
women, and children. My best bow 
followed, and he explained what had 
passed between us; at least I think so, 
for there was a general rush to provide 
me with a chair, while a dialogue was 
opened with some person above. This 
being concluded, it was intimated I 
should ascend to that quarter, and 
that I would there find his Highness, 
I therefore clambered up, as I best 
could, by means of stairs formed from 
planks laid sidewise, with a ladder 
resting against them as a hold for the 
feet ; and at the furthest corner of 
the landing room, there was a very 
little man seated on a bed, his legs 
under the clothes, and his body erect. 
Having heard, however, that the ob- 
ject of my search, though large enough 
in his own way, was something less 
than Goliath in Ais, I ventured to in- 

uire, if I had the honour to address 
the King of Tory, and received for 
answer— Yes, sir, I am the King, 
and you are entirely welcome.” An 
apology for my intrusion at such an 
unseasonable hour and place was next 
offered, and the circumstances mention- 
ed. But he told me there was no oc- 
casion for any apology; ‘*He knew 
my friend right well, and would take 
me under his protection so long as I 
remained on the island; in the mean- 
time, as he was sure I was cold, I must 
have a mouthful of whiskey, and he 
would put on his breeches; he had 
been tending the sick the night before, 
and that was the reason he was still in 
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bed.” I thanked him for his kindness, 
but suggested we had better keep the 
whiskey, and I would stay with him 
while he was dressing. He assented 
to this, and I had a fair opportunity of 
examining the outward man. Paddy 
Heraghty, then, alias Harrison, for 
that is his name, is about forty years 
of age and four feet high ; his head is 
well shaped, hisfeatures intelligent, and 
adorned by an abundant supply of 
black, curling hair; but his arms and 
legs are his frailest points—the former 
being about eighteen inches long, and 
the latter little more; neither can his 
weight exceed eighty pounds. By the 
time my survey was completed he had 
partly rigged himself, and we descend- 
ed to the kitchen, his Majesty bearing 
his coat under his arm, and ensconcing 
me beside the fire. Nor was it diffi- 
cult to perceive he was treated with 
the utmost repect by all present, and 
that the stoutest among them patiently 
obeyed him; for his manner is as firm 
as it is winning—he has the learning, 
too, having acquired a fair education, 
though born in Tory, and was a school- 
master in Rathlin. He is also the 


under agent, and as such has con- 
siderable authority over the tribe. This 


was one of the inducements to their 
dubbing him “ King ;” another was 
presented in his size, as contrasted with 
that of his subjects, and the doctrine 
of lucus anon. Yet there never was 
aSovereign who enjoyed his title more, 
or abused it less. 

Having been pretty well toasted, and 
all the household had a fair view of me, 
his Mightiness proposed I should begin 
breakfast with a round of potatoes, 
milk, and butter, that had been served 
in the adjoining room—to which we 
retired ; but as the apartment was al- 
most filled with timber, there was 
merely space for the table on which 
the feast was spread, with one or two 
chairs: and Paddy urged, that although 
King of the realm, “ he was not com- 
pw for any gentleman until after he 

ad shaved,” and sought to retire. 
That, however, I could not permit, 
and we discussed the potatoes together ; 
his sister, the Princess Nelly, a dark. 
eyed and merry lass of some fifteen 

ears or more, being the maid in wait- 
ing. When the course was finished, 
the host suggested I should reseek the 
fire, that he would shave himself, and 
the tea be drawn in style, as we had 
only half breakfasted. I confess, we 
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had done pretty well as it was, and 
ventured to say so; but he would not 
listen to the idea—*‘ There was a pound 
of tea in the house, and three of sugar, 
and it would never be said I had been 
to Tory without tasting both.” Sub- 
mission was accordingly a duty; and 
soon I beheld his Majesty seated upon 
a low stool, with a diminutive looking- 
glass, a bowlful of warm water, and a 
lump of soap, spread before him on a 
form; he then lathered his face from 
the nose to the chin, and seizing a 
huge razor, made a vigorous attack 
upon the stubble; while the children 
gazed in wonder—and no wonder they 
did: for the process of shaving is at 
best a curious one, and does not im- 
prove the appearance of any one dur- 
ing the operation, whatever be the 
future effects; but in Paddy’s case, 
while the razor went its rounds, every 
muscle was distorted, his eyes rolled, 
the mouth pursed, and an awful grin 
reigned supreme; still, as the perform- 
ance was a Regal one, neither man, 
woman, nor child dared even to smile, 
until a fresh relay of the cheering ele- 
ment restored the whole, and “Richard 
was himself again.” By this time the 
tea was fully distilled, and the oaten 
cake done to a nicety; what justice 
we could was therefore dealt to each. 
There succeeded a State procession 
over the entire island; but as the pace 
was rather fast for the little man, he 
slipped another leaf from the book of 
the English monarch, by “ calling for 
a horse,” when returning; and the 
recollection of this eases my mind on 
that score. During our tour, he 
showed me the antiquities, and other 
objects of interest ; amongst them, the 
‘* Wishing-stone,” which projects over 
the edge of a cliff on the north side ; 
and, as the common rumour goes, if 
you walk round it three times, you 
have only to express the desire of your 
heart, no matter what, and it will be 
accomplished. But when I asked my 
companion if he believed in this, he 
said, ‘‘ It was well enough for the su- 
perstitious ; it might be seen by any 
one who had half an eye, that nothing 
except a goat could make the circuit 
in safety—and he would be a goat who 
tried it ;” which the ledge itself abun- 
dantly proved. He related, however, 
as a second solution of its name, “That 
old Bonnor, though a bit of a pirate, 
occasion offering, was far from a low 
thief; and when he had taken a rich 
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captive, instead of robbing him in the 

gar fashion, put him on the rock, 
and not only wished him at the bottom, 
but lent a shove to hasten matters; 
whereupon, his goods and chattels went 
to the King, as there was no other 
claimant within the dominion.” The 
present representative was content with 
selecting the finest views of the opposite 
coast ; which are truly magnificent, as 
you stand on the high grounds of 
Tory, and gaze upon a panorama of 
loughs and bays, cliffs, mountains, and 
strands, that run from Malin Head to 
the Bloody Foreland; the ocean spark- 
ling between, or its waves thundering 
to the main, like white coursers spring- 
ing to the lea. 

‘On reaching the Cottage again, we 
feasted off a fish dinner, seasoning the 
repast with many a joke: and never 
will I forget the evening that ensued, 
while the rush-lights flickered on the 
hob, the hearthstone glowed, and the 
story went its rounds. They told, for 
instance, how two of their fishers had 
lately surprised a seal, when endeavour- 
ing to kill an enormous conger, which 
it had just caught, and brought to the 
rocks ; the seal biting the eel at the 
throat, and the latter writhing in its 
grasp, and lashing wildly about ; but 
the men gave the conger a chance by 
chasing its captor into the sea, and 
pursuing it in their corragh ; still, the 
seal had care to carry the eel along 
with it, and every now ‘and then rose to 
the surface in order to breathe more 
freely ; and though the victim continued 
its struggle, the other literally flayed 
it, tearing off its skin in stripes, and 
staining the water with its blood; as 
often, however, as the seal came to the 
top, the pursuers rushed upon it, 
and finding it could not master the 
eel with impunity, it was obliged to 
drop the booty—which the umpires im- 
mediately seized, “as in such cases 
usual.” But it was not every one who 
would even attempt to destroy a seal ; 
on the contrary, he must be either a 
bold spirit, or have no cows; since it 
was gravely stated by a conscript fa- 
ther, that the loss of his cattle was the 
certain consequence of such an act: 
however, the King, who had an admi- 
mirable skin on the shelf, would not 
stand that, and wished to know, “If 
there were no cows in Newfoundland, 
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where the slaughter of seals was a 
constant practice—ay, and a very good 
one”—which led the other to observe, 
«He could not leave a hole, but the 
King would drive a nail into it.” These 
and similar tales being ended, I was 
shown several specimens of native ma- 
nufacture, such as flannels, cloths, and 
camlet ; the men and boys producing 
their best webs, &c., and the women 
and girls displaying their finest gowns ; 
assuring me, moreover, ** That my wife, 
for of course I was married, might 
have an entire dress of whatever I liked 
best, if she would but wear it ;” a pro- 
posal which forced me to protest I had 
come to Tory to look for a wife, and 
could not accept the one without the 
other. And so, the hours passed away, 
until tea was served; and a jug of 

munch sent us merrily to bed—the 
Kine stretched on his accustomed 
couch, and his guest at the opposite 
side of the loft. An adjacent chamber 
had also its complement; the Princess 
Nelly occupied a corner of the kitchen, 
and three ruddy children held the 
other. 

On the following day, [had a second 
ramble, and bade my Cottage friends 
adieu; the kind-hearted inmates hoping 
**IT could come and see them next 
summer ;” and the King waving his cap 
in the air, as the boat was shoved off, 
and the wind bore it away. Permit 
me to add, I was far from insensible to 
all this; and even now, my thoughts 
will often wander to the ‘* ToweryIsle,” 
and its lone people, and never without 
a feeling of gratitude and of pleasure. 


Irish Reader !! Have you ever felt 
there is something about our own shores 
which is worth seeing, something worth 
knowing? that there are scenes, and 
places, manners, traditions, and races 
which concern us intimately, and lie at 
our very doors, but of which we aresadly 
negligent ? that strange islands line the 
coast, varied birds skim the sea, or 
float on high, and countless swarms 
are darting through the deep? that 
here is the home of the fearless man 
and noble woman—of man, whose spirit 
is as buoyant as the wave on which he 
rides—of woman, in whom the mould 
of Nature hath been regained ? 


A. McF, 
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CHESNEY ON ARTILLERY AND FIRE-ARMS.—THE NATIONAL DEFENCES.* 


Coronet Cuesney, the explorer of the 
Euphrates, has just published a work 
on the state of our artillery service, 
which would at any time merit serious 
attention, and now demands it. The 
work makes no pretension to brilliancy, 
but it claims credit for practical good 
advice in recommending reforms cal- 
culated to increase the efliciency of our 
national defences, and in a considerable 
measure to do so without any augmen- 
tation of cost. Colonel Chesney in- 
sists that our artillery service labours 
under three grand defects—first, in 
being inadequate in proportion to our 
other forces; secondly, in being officered 
by men too aged for active service; and 
thirdly, in being under the separate ma- 
nagement of the Master-General of the 
Ordnance, instead of being under the 
control, in time of peace as well as in 
war, of the Commander-in-Chief. The 
first defect, of course, cannot be re- 
medied without increased expenditure, 
The two latter are palpable evils, and, 
Colonel Chesney thinks, and we agr ee 
with him, can be remedied with gain 
in every way. 

Tn no other country does a separate 
ordnance department exist, indepen- 
dent of the general military executive. 
The want of unity of action, arising 
from their separation in our service, 
and the cost of two establishments, 
where one might serve all the purposes, 
are manifest mischiefs. The cure seems 
evident ; and we can only wonder at 
the strength and tenacity of the in- 
fluences which have so long stood in 
the way of a change which seems to 
be dictated by every motive of pru- 
dence and economy. Every prepara- 
tion for active service in organisation, 
discipline, and meee ‘Inust now 
be made under the directions of the 
Master-General. The Duke of Wel- 
lington cannot interfere to order a 
linchpin till the forces are in the field, 
and then they come into action under 
an entire change of masters. It is as 


if there were two Admiralty Boards— 
one for the sailing, and another for the 
steam navy. Plainly nothing can re- 
sult from such a sy stem but confusion 
and comparative inefficiency. ‘The de- 
tails of the proposed changes are mat- 
ter of financial and statistical economy, 
which would be of no interest for the 
general reader. We therefore pass by 
this branch of the subject, without 
doing more than indicating the general 
character of Colonel Chesney’s propo- 
sition, which the professional man and 
legislator would do well to examine in 
detail in the volume itself. 

On the second point, the evil is 
equally glaring, and the remedy also. 
at hi and. In “the army or navy, an 
officer enjoying moderate promotion 
arrives at a command while he is in the 
prime of life. In the British artillery 
service the average age at which an 
officer attains the rank of full colonel 
is sixty-three. This evil, too, is on the 
increase. In 1841, the ages of the 
twenty senior colonels of the service 
ranged from fifty-eight to sixty-three, 
and their periods of service from forty- 
two to forty-four years. The ages of 
the twenty senior colonels in the ser 
vice now range from sixty-five to 
seventy, and their periods of service 
from forty-eight to fifty-four years. 
Forty-seven years of service are, it ap- 
pears, the shortest term of probation of 
the artillery officer for his rank of full 
colonel. He thus attains to an effect- 
ive command when in mind and body 
he is becoming inefficient. This slow- 
ness of promotion arises from the con- 
stitution of the regiment ; for our artil- 
lery at present constitutes but a single 
regiment of 11,000 men, divided into 
96 companies. In the proposed re- 
organisation, a system of battalions 
would be substituted for that of com- 
panies. The total number of officers 
would remain the same, but the supe- 
rior ranks would be increased by a di- 
minution of those under the rank of 


* “ Observations on the Past and Present State of Fire-Arms, and on the probable Effects 
in War of the New Muskets; with a Proposition for Re-organising the Royal Regiment of 
Artillery,” &c. By Colonel Chesney, D.C.L. and F.R.S., Royal Artillery. London: Long- 
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captain. Here, again, the details are 
of no interest for the general reader, 
and we must refer the military reformer 
and member of parliament, whose busi- 
ness it ought to be to understand these 
particulars, to the tabulated exposition 
of his views given by Colonel Chesney 
in his appendix. The result which 
Colonel Chesney proposes to attain 
would be that officers should obtain the 
rank of colonel when about fifty, and 
that of lieutenant-colonel between the 
ages of thirty-five and forty. The dif- 
ference in cost, on an expenditure of 
nearly half-a-million a-year, would not 
amount to more than a few hundred 
ounds—a loss much more than counter- 
Sileneed by the saving which would 
result from a consolidation of the two 
departments under one war minister. 

Taking leave of this technical and 
economic department of Colonel Ches- 
ney’s work, we approach the general 
subject of artillery and fire-arms, with 
a pretty confident expectation of se- 
curing the interest of our readers. And 
first, we are sure a feeling of painful 
surprise will be excited by our an- 
nouncement of the fact, that our total 
artillery force at present, horsed and 
ready for the field, amounts to just 
fifty-two guns. We speak, of course, 
of field-guns, and of those only which 
are ready for immediate service. Hun- 
dreds of additional field-pieces are in 
our ordnance depots; but to horse and 
man them weal require at least a 
year's preparation and training. But 
with reserves exceeding ours in the 
same proportion, France has at present 
upwards of four hundred field-pieces, 
horsed and ready for action; Austria 
has 960; Russia, 720; and Prussia no 
less than 1,080. 

This disparity exists not alone in the 
actual number of guns, but in the pro- 
portion which they bear to the other 
arms of the service. Thus, if our field 
artillery bore to the rest of our forces 
the same proportion as that of Prussia 
to the Prussian army, our fifty-two 
guns ought tobe 178. But fora force 
adequate to the effective protection of 
the United Kingdom, in the event of 
an invasion, the requisite proportion of 
artillery would amount to a still higher 
figure. The following is Colonel Ches- 
ney’s computation :— 


“Less than three corps, each of 50,000 
men, could not be considered an adequate 
protection with reference to invasion; viz., 
one in Ireland, and two in Scotland and 
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England, one of the corps in these countries 
being allotted for the coast defences, and 
another kept in reserve, to be assembled by 
railway at some central point in the country. 
The smallest number with which the pro- 
tection of Great Britain and Ireland could 
be undertaken, would, according to the Duke 
of Wellington, be a force, including militia, 
of 150,000 men; which, allowing three guns 
to every 1,000, would require 450 guns, or 
at the low estimate of the Artillery Com- 
mittee, 333 guns to be brought into the field. 
To horse such a number, in order to provide 
against a possible contingency, is scarcely to 
be thought of, more particularly as, in case 
of emergency, large assistance in point of 
untrained animals would be at command. 
As in the case of the rest of the army, a nu- 
mercial force of artillery is in these times 
greatly increased by the means of rapid lo- 
comotion, since a short time would suffice to 
concentrate it, not only at any one particular 
place, but even at several points in succes- 
sion. The available force, however, could 
not be beyond the actual number of guns 
and troops that ought to be assembled at 
any one point of attack. It is true that by 
means of railways the guns could be sent to 
occupy certain positions, and thus to act, 
though less efficiently, with a small propor- 
tion of hired horses, or even without any at 
all; but it is evident that in this case it 
would be absolutely necessary to send ex- 
perienced gunners to serve them. Horses, 
that would be useful to a certain extent, 
could be obtained and hastily trained; but 
this is absolutely out of the question with 
regard to the gunners. If it be true, as has 
been stated, that something may be done 
with inferior cavalry or infantry, but that 
bad artillery is worse than useless, the pos- 
sibility of providing a sufficient number of 
well-trained artillerymen for field service, on 
such an emergency, becomes an object of 
paramount necessity. And the force esti- 
mated by the illustrious Commander-in-Chief 
to be requisite for the protection of the 
country would call for 9,713 artillerymen, 
or about 3,000 men in addition to what we 
now have, supposing every gunner to be 
taken into the field for this purpose, thus 
leaving the garrisons and sea-batteries to be 
manned by the Coast Guard and volunteers. 
An increase of 3,000 men to the service 
seems, therefore, to be indispensable, on the 
broad ground that though there might pos- 
sibly be time to call out the militia and raise 
volunteers for a sudden emergency, the ne- 
cessary instruction could not be given to the 
additional gunners, who are required to 
support and assist sucha force in the de- 
Sence of the kingdom.” —pp. 110-12. 


These estimates are based on the as- 
sumption that artillery will continue to 
enter as largely into military operations 
as it hitherto has done. The improve- 
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ments in the musket, however, to which 
we shall presently advert, render it very 
questionable whether the great gun 
will not, to some extent, be superseded 
by the smaller fire-arm. Up to the 
present there can be no doubt that 
battles have been becoming more and 
more combats of artillery. In the last 
great action in which we were engaged, 
the final struggle with the Sikhs at 
Goojerat, the fight was one of great 
guns on both sides. The musket and 
bayonet hardly enter into the account 
of that day’s work. We brought into 
the field ninety-six guns, including ten 
eighteen-pounders, against fifty-nine 
pieces of the enemy, among which 
was but one eighteen-pounder, the 
rest being of various smaller calibres. 
The effect of such a preponderance, both 
in quantity of shot and length of range, 
was such as might have been expected. 
The Sikh guns were silenced, and their 
masses thrown into confusion by shot 
from cannon which their own fire could 
not reach in return: our columns 
moved in safety to within musket 
range; and the enemy, seeing us arrive 
in perfect order at the point of attack, 
fled without further debate. It was 
altogether an affair of round shot and 
sabres; and so, probably, would every 
other pitched battle in these times have 
become, but for the recent improve- 
ments in the musket, which have again 
placed that fire-arm at the head of 
offensive weapons. Before we proceed 
to speak of the improved musket, how- 
ever, let us observe that none of the 
artillery which did us such good service 
at Goojerat was, properly speaking, 
British, This arm in India is ex- 
clusively provided by the East India 
Company, and bears a much more ade- 
om proportion to the rest of their 
orce than the Royal Regiment of 
Artillery here does to the Queen’s 
army. The Company’s artillery is, in 
fact, a very formidable force, consisting 
of no less than 450 pieces of field ord- 
nance—of which 138 are horse-artillery, 
fully equipped, and ready for active 
service at any moment. Notwithstand- 
ing the great efficiency of the Indian 
artillery, Colonel Chesney suggests 
that improvements might still be made, 


especially in effecting a uniformity of 


detailed organisation for the three 
Presidencies :— 


“One cause of the backward state of the 
British artillery has been incidentally noticed 
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already, as having its origin in connexion 
with our most important colonial possession. 

“Independently of the limited proportion 
of both services which has hitherto prevailed 
in the British empire, no artillery or en- 
gineers whatever are maintained for the 
Queen’s troops serving in India: for, either 
owing to the exclusive nature of the Ord- 
nance service, or from some other cause, the 
British army has been employed in that part 
of the world without any portion of the 
Queen’s artillery. Had the latter been an 
integral part of the British army, it may 
fairly be presumed that the cavalry and in- 
fantry would not have been sent to serve in 
the East, or indeed anywhere else, without a 
due proportion of the artillery; in which 
case the East India Company would only 
have been obliged to raise and maintain a 
due proportion of this arm for the native 
service, since the Queen’s troops would have 
had their own artillery. 

“The additional patronage arising from 
the present system offers a serious bar to 
obtaining this boon for the corps, which 
suffers in consequence; and as long as it 
exists, the East India Directors will na- 
turally continue to provide the proportion of 
artillery required for the Queen’s troops 
serving in India, although it is attended 
with some disadvantages to the empire which 
they govern so judiciously. 

“Tt is well known that the artillery of 
Europe gains much by the constant atten- 
tion to the progressive improvement of this 
branch of military service in the different 
continental armies ; and of such advantage 
the East India artillery is in a great measure 
deprived, It cannot, therefore, be any dis- 
paragement to those who have performed 
their duties in the field so admirably, to 
express the belief that the Ordnance corps 
in the East would gain as much by the 
emulation which would be the consequence 
of the presence of a proportion of European 
artillery and engineers, as the cavalry and 
infantry of India undoubtedly do, from hav- 
ing among them a portion of these arms 
belonging to the Queen’s service. 

“‘ The East India Company’s artillery has 
not escaped those differences as to details at 
the three Presidencies, which, as regards the 
other two arms, have gradually been giving 
way to a general system applicable to the 
whole force. Even the strength of the troops 
and companies varies in some degree. . . 
Essential differences still exist, not only as 
to the extent, but also as to the nature of 
the equipments. For instance, poles, instead 
of shafts, are used with the gun and limber 
carriages in Bengal, in which Presidency, 
instead of mounted detachments, the gun- 
ners of the horse artillery are, from motives 
of economy chiefly, carried on the off-horses 
of the guns and waggons; thus placing a 
troop of horse artillery nearly on the footing 
of an ordinary field battery. It is besides, 
the practice of the artillery belonging to this 
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Presidency, to come into action with the 
limbers facing the rear, instead of the more 
mapid system of unlimbering the guns as 
they advance ; which, be it observed, has 
the advantage of keeping the men nearer to 
the gun at this particular moment, so that 
the latter is ready to open its fire by the time 
the horses have wheeled round. Thus it 
would appear that the artillery at the seat 
of Government is in a more backward state 
than that of the other two Presidencies ; 
moreover, as stated by Captain Oakes, each 
government adopts a seperate system of drill, 
differing, too, so widely, that an officer of one 
establishment would scarcely be able to com- 
mand and manceuvre a battery according to 
the practice of either of the other Presiden- 
cies, nor would he be able to act with 
them. 

“ The proposal of Captain Oakes, if adopt- 
ed, will bring about one general system of 
drills, manceuvres, and organisation, for the 
artillery of India; so that the 450 pieces of 
ordnance (138 being horse-artillery), fully 
equipped, as well as the 800 pieces in re- 
serve, and the 15,719 Europeans and gun 
lascars to man them, may be alike at the 
three Presidencies in every respect.”—pp. 
243-47, 


Uniformity and simplicity of organ- 
isation, and unity of command, are 
the chief sources of military success. 
Centralisation in political institutions 
may easily be carried too far; but we 
ean hardly have centralisation in ex- 
cess in the machinery of war. The 
difference of a few men in the organi- 
sation of a company; of a few grains 
in the weight of bullets; of a slight 
degree of greater or less explosive force 
in ammunition; of an inch, or even less, 
in the diameter of artillery carriage- 
wheels ;—differences in these, and a 
thousand other details of seeming- 
ly little consequence, might impede 
and even paralyse the most important 
military combinations. It is one of the 
traits of mind in Prince Louis Napo- 
leon that indicates a very formidable 
species of ability, that he has already, 
in a masterly way, exposed the points 
of discrepancy in the organisation of 
the French artillery ; and projected a 
uniform system, by which, instead of 
four calibres, and nine species of pro- 
jectiles, a single gun, of uniform calibre, 
and four species of projectile, would be 
all that would be required for field ser- 
vice. Colonel Chesney has given in 
great detail the tabulated results of ex- 
periments made by order of the Presi- 
dent at Metz, Strasburg, Toulouse and 
Vincennes, on the proposed new field- 
piece, in respect of accuracy of fire, pe- 
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netrative force, recoil, and durability of 
carriages, &c.,as compared with the ord- 
nance hitherto in use; and it appears 
that, on a balance of advantages and 
disadvantages, the preponderance of 
advantage leans decidedly in favour of 
the President’s model. The gun he 
proposes is a twelve-pounder howitzer, 
or short cannon, capable of throwing 
shells as well as solid shot. It seems, 
for some reason that we do not pro- 
fess to explain, that shot may be as 
effectually thrown from a gun of this 
description with a charge of one-fourth 
of its weight, as from an ordinary gun 
with a charge of one-third of its 
weight. The howitzer, consequently, 
can be made so much lighter than a 
twelve-pounder gun, as to be carried 
with facility on the carriage of an eight- 
pounder. The model howitzer, with its 
carriage, thus weighs 3,800lbs. only ; 
whenthe twelve-pounder gun, mounted, 
weighs 4,410—giving a greatsuperiority 
in mobility, as well as in the power of 
transporting ammunition, tothe former. 
The reader may easily form an idea of 
the advantage which a force, provided 
with a weapon so simple and service- 
able, would have over an enemy, en- 
cumbered as we were in the Peninsula, 
where ‘* One of our troops of horse- 
artillery had three kinds of guns, viz., 
three-pounders, light six-pounders, and 
five-and-a-half inch howitzers, and 
where, besides these varieties of cali- 
bre and of ammunition, siz kinds of 
small-arm cartridges were also carried 
into the field.” 

It is somewhat singular that the 
howitzer, or short light cannon of wide 
bore, which thus seems destined to be- 
come the principal piece of field ord- 
nance in European warfare, is originally 
of an Indian pattern, and has been 
derived to us through the Turks :— 


‘The howitzer gun which now forms such 
an important part of the British as well as 
the continental field equipments, appears in 
its earliest state to go back to A.D. 1480, 
when shells were fired into the palace of the 
rajah of Champanier, possibly by such pieces 
as those seen by the writer at Boorhampoor. 

“ The colossal Indian gun, which has long 
attracted attention in front of the officers’ 
barracks at Woolwich, seems to belong to 
the class of howitzers, and does not differ 
essentially from those used in Germany in 
the sixteenth century. The howitzers, called 
feuerkatzen, were about six feet long, and 
had bores varying between six inches and 
ten inches diameter. Pieces of this kind are 


mentioned a.p. 1644. Others of a larger 
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size were used by the Emperor Ferdinand 
against the Turks in 1556, and by the King 
of Poland in the campaign of 1557. A little 
later (1605) hollow shot appear in ‘ L’In- 
struction sur le fait de l’artillerie dressée, par 
le Duc de Sully.’ 

“European powers appear to have made 
the mistake of adopting the short in prefe- 
rence to the long howitzers, with the excep- 
tion of the Turks, from whom General Os- 
molski, of the Polish army, captured one of 
the longer and more efficient weapons in 
1745. It is understood that Tomanowicz, a 
Hungarian general, used one of these pieces 
about 1765; and during the struggle pre- 
vious to the partition of Poland in 1772 the 
Russians took some howitzer guns, which 
they adopted under the name of unicorns. 
A Turkish piece in the Repository at Wool- 
wich, nearly corresponding with our 24- 
pounder howitzers, bears the date of 1805, 
when many others were cast by order of 
Sultan Selim. 

“A battery of unicorns was taken from 
the Russians by the French, after it had done 
good service at the battle of Smolensko. 
Napoleon, on seeing the captured guns next 
morning, is said to have exclaimed, ‘Ce sont 
ces diables-ld qui nous ont attrapés de si 
loin hier.’’ An improved instrument of this 
kind was the consequence of their attracting 
Napoleon’s attention; and the celebrated 
Paixhans gun, which now takes a prominent 
place both by land and sea, subsequently 
appeared. On one of these, and that almost 
the smallest calibre, has been based the new 
system of field artillery by Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte, according to which a 12-pounder 
howitzer gun is hereafter to serve for every 
purpose in the field..—pp, 318-20. 


Nevertheless, and notwithstanding 
the advantages attending Prince Louis 
Napoleon’s proposal, we should be 
sorry to see an excessive love of uni- 
formity deprive our service of those 
long-reaching eighteen-pounder guns, 
which overthrew the’ Sikh ordnance at 
Goojerat ; and we hope that, if ever the 
forces of the President should be 
brought in contact with ours, we may 
have an opportunity of trying the effect 
of round shot at 1,500 or 2,000 paces 
for a few minutes, at least, before the 
model howitzer and Minie musket are 
brought into play. 

This brings us, at length, tothe im- 
proved musket, a weapon destined to 
exercise vast influence on all future 
military operations, whether of offence 
or defence. A ball shot from the 
common musket is effective at from 
240 to 300 yards. Beyond that range 
it is a waste of ammunition to open 


musketry fire. The causes of so limited 
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a flight are these: the ball, not fitting 
accurately to the bore, admits of some 
escape of the elastic gases at its sides, 
and, when liberated from the barrel, it 
rolls through the air on varying axes 
of rotation, like a stone thrown from 
the hand: and, as it never is a perfect 
sphere, opposes varying degrees of re- 
sistance to the atmosphere, causing not 
only a retardation in its progress, but 
deviations from the direct path of pro- 
jection. The ordinary rifle to a cer- 
tain extent cures these defects of the 
musket. A spiral groove in the barrel 
communicates a rotatory motion on @ 
constant axis to the ball, which, in- 
stead of rolling loosely forward as 
above described, cleaves the air with 
something of the motion of an arrow ; 
and the ball being made a tight fit for 
the bore, in order to take the form of 
the groove, there is considerably less 
lateral escape of the explosive forces, 
The consequence is, that the bullet, 
getting more fully the benefit of the 
expanding gases, and cutting the air 
with a more direct flight, is effective at 
distances of 400 or 500 yards. But 
the ramming down of so tight a ball as 
is required for the purpose of taking 
the shape of the grooved barrel, is at- 
tended with some delay, and also with 
the disadvantage of compressing the 
powder into a too-closely packed condi- 
tion to admit of its complete ignition, 
and the full development of its explo. 
sive forces, The rifle, therefore, re- 
mained to be improved in two particu- 
lars—viz., in the easier introduction of 
the ball, and the looser disposition of 
the power. These results have been 
attained to with great success in the 
Minie musket. The Minie bullet goes 
into the barrel loose, and’ comes out 
tight ; it takes the form of the rifled 
groove in its exit; and the powder, 
unbruised by its introduction, inflames 
through all its particles, and gives all 
its expansive force to the bullet at the 
moment of its expulsion, These effects 
are brought about by introducing along 
with the bullet a piece of iron, the 
size of a small button, lying loosely in 
a conical hollow, scooped out in the 
bottom of the ball. This iron capsule 
being forced forward at the first mo- 
ment of the explosion, wedges itself in 
the hollow of the bullet, and distends 
the lead on every side, which thus fills 
up every portion of the bore, and suf- 
fers no escape of the explosive gases. 
Furthermore, as the bullet, if it were 
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a sphere, would not have substance 
enough to admit of being so hollowed, 
it is made in the form of a short coni- 
cal-headed cylinder—in fact, a con- 
densed arrow, or leaden bolt with an 
iron core. Hence an additional in- 
= in its increased range, the 

isplacement of air being only in pro- 
portion to its diameter, while the weight 
and impetus of the missile are in pro- 
portion to its length. Hence, also, an 
increased accuracy in aim, as the longer 
the axis of rotation the more direct 
and arrow-like is the flight of the mis- 
sile. Theresult of these combined im- 
provements is, that the Minie musket, 
while capable of being loaded as rapidly 
asa common fusee, throws its shot fully 
twice as far as the ordinary rifle, and 
with considerably greater accuracy :— 


“ Paixhans, in his ‘ Constitution Militaire 
de la France,’ gives the following as the re- 
sult of extensive experiments with the new 
rifled carbine, which only requires 4} grains, 
instead of 9, of powder to propel a ball nearly 
double the weight formerly used. 

“At a distance of 218.8, yards, it was 
found that a target of rather more than two 
yards square was struck 100 times in suc- 
cession with the new musket, and only 44 
times by the old weapon, out of the same 
number of shots. 

Again, at 655.8, yards, which the common 
musket did not reach, the same target was 
struck 25 out of 100 shots by the new mus- 
ket, whilst a field-piece firing the same 
number only struck it six times. 

“And at 1,093 yards, when a field-piece 
usually diverged six or eight yards from the 
target, the new musket struck it six times 
out of 100 shots; and even at this enormous 
distance, it was found in the case of an ex- 
perienced marksman that three of his shots 
out of four took effect on a moderate-sized 
target ; so that in this case art did more 
than nature, for at 1,000 yards none but a 
good sight could gistinguish the object which 
the musket hit so accurately.”—pp. 269, 270. 


But we are not yet done with im- 
provements in the musket. The Minie 
un, it will have been observed, loads 
rom the muzzle about as expeditiously 
as the ordinary fusee; and its charge 
is ignited through a touch-hole at the 
breech. Three shots a minute with 
such a weapon would be very quick 
—_e and at every discharge a little 
powder is wasted, owing to the igni- 
tion taking place at the end of the 
cartridge remote from the bullet. The 
Prussian Ziindnadelgewehr, or needle- 
igniting musket, professes to unite a 
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greater facility in loading, with a more 
effectual combustion of the charge. 
The needle-gun, as we may for conve- 
nience sake, designate it, loads from 
the breech: that is, the charge is de- 
posited at the bottom of the bore, 
through an opening in the barrel, 
which at each discharge is closed by a 
sliding cover. So rapidly can this evo- 
lution be prepared, that the needle- 
gun may be charged and fired six times 
ina minute. This makes one needle- 
gun, for a short time at least, effec- 
tively equal to two Minies. But the 
superiority does not cease here. The 
bullet, not having to be introduced by 
the muzzle, is made somewhat larger 
than the bore of the forward part of 
the barrel, so that in its expulsion it 
fills the grooves, if possible, more com- 
pletely than the expanding Minie ball, 
and without the drawback of any ad- 
ditional apparatus. But it is in the 
mode of igniting the charge that the 
chief peculiarity of the weapon con- 
sists. A portion of detonating powder 
is placed in the head of the cartridge, 
immediately behind the bullet. Ina 
chamber behind that which contains 
the cartridge is a powerful spiral 
spring, carrying at its extremity a 
sharp-pointed steel wire, or needle. 
In discharging the weapon, this 
spring being let go, darts the needle 
through an aperture communicating 
with the anterior chamber, and pushes 
it through the body of the cartridge, 
until it reaches the fulminating compo- 
sition, which it explodes by its con- 
tact. The cartridge is thus ignited 
from the anterior end, and the elastic 
gases act at once, and with cumulative 
effect on the base of the bullet. A 
single motion of the hand retracts the 
needle into the spring-chamber, and 
opens the charge-chamber for the 
reception of another cartridge. The 
superiority in point of rapidity of fire 
is indisputable ; and, owing, perhaps, 
to the more favourable circumstances 
under which the charge is exploded, 
the range of the needle-gun appears to 
exceed even that of the Minie rifle. 
So that it is averred, execution may be 
done with it even at the astounding 
distance of 1,200 yards, or two-thirds 
of a statute mile. 

It is with weapons of these extra- 
ordinary powers that considerable sec- 
tions of the armies of France and 
Prussia are now, and have for some 
years back been provided. We, in the 
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meantime, while improving in all the 
apparatus of peaceful production, con- 
tinue to entrust our defence to troops, 
armed for the most part with the old 
smooth-barrelled musket, or at best 
with the ordinary rifle. Conceding 
everything that is claimed for the 
British soldier, we may doubt whe- 
ther any difference of physique 
could re-establish the odds in favour 
of a man, however valiant, work- 
ing with a weapon effective only 
at 240 yards, and dischargeable thrice 
in a minute, against a French work. 
man in the same department, whose 
weapon, dischargeable as frequently, 
is effective at 1,000 yards; or against 
a Prussian or Norwegian—for the Nor- 
wegians even are before us in this de- 
yartment of mechanics—whose weapon 
is dischargeable twice as frequently, 
and effective at three times the dis- 
tance. In such a contest, we should 
play the part of the Sikhs at Goojerat— 
be silenced, namely, and defeated by 
an enemy who had never come within 
range of our guns. ‘Twenty thousand 
muskets of the new pattern have, 
however, we cutee, been lately 
ordered by our Government ; a school 
of practice has been established at 
Woolwich ; and we may hope that the 
year after the Great Industrial Exhi- 
bition will see the United Kingdom on 
a par, at least, with the nations of the 
Continent, in the arts of protecting its 
population in the enjoyment of their 
industrial products. 

The effect of this increased range of 
the musket on military field combina- 
tions must depend very much on the 
still unsolved problem of whether the 
range and efficiency of cannon—which 
are but muskets ofa large size—cannot 
be increased by similar means in a like 
proportion. ‘The idea of loading can- 
non at the breech is as old as the first 
construction of artillery ; and the sug- 
gestion of rifling great guns followed 
close on the first introduction of the 
spiral groove in the musket barrel. 
Colonel Chesney apprises us that some- 
thing has, in fact, been already done 
towards carrying these ideas into prac- 
tice, and, as it would appear, with con- 
siderable success :— 


“A project for loading great guns at the 
breech was brought forward afew years ago, 
after the plan of a Piedmontese officer, M. 
Cavalli, with a certain degree of success, 
having gained an increase of one-quarter in 
the range; with, as a matter of course, the 
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advantage of being loaded without exposing 
the men so much as at present, whether at 
the port-hole of a ship or the embrasure of a 
battery. To the plain bore used on this 
occasion, one that was rifled, the invention 
of Baron Wahrendorf, succeeded, and was 
applied to a 68-pounder. The ball is cylin- 
dro-conical, with projecting wings, something 
like the rifle-ball invented by Mr. Lovell, in 
1844; and being introduced at the breech, 
it is kept in its place by means of a trans- 
verse iron wedge. Considerable accuracy of 
firing appears to have been attained, with a 
greater range, by about 1,200 yards, than 
that of an ordinary gun. 

‘“ Another great gun is being brought for- 
ward by Mr. Lancaster, who, by changing 
the usual construction, with a view to in- 
creased accuracy of flight, has adopted an 
elliptical bore, and an elastic wrought-iron 
cylindrical shell, with the advantage of pos- 
sessing;the principles of concussion, as well as 
percussion, and at the same time accuracy of 
fire. It is understood that the merits of this 
invention are about to be tested by order of 
the Master-General of the Ordnance.”—pp. 
806, 307. 


The use of the hard cast-iron shot, 
which we employ for our cannon balls, 
is famenpettle with the effectual use of 
a rifled bore. We dare say, however, 
we shall have something analogous to 
the Minie bullet ere long adapted to 
rifled field-pieces: such as an iron can- 
non ball in a leaden envelope, capable 
of taking the impression of the ved 
bore. There seems to be no difficulty 
in adapting such an envelope to around 
shot, and that in such a way as to 
effect an expansion of the softer metal 
in its exit, and a consequent security 
against windage or loss by the escape 
of the explosive forces. Ifthis be prac- 
ticable, we might expect to see the 
relative ranges of the great gun and 
musket still preserved, and battles 
fought still more at a distance than 
ever; but, in the meantime, and at 
least for some years to come, we must 
be prepared to witness new species of 
strategy adapted to the novel dispro- 
portion in projectile power that has 
sprung up between great and small 
fire-arms. 

On this subject Colonel Chesney 
enters into a speculative discussion, of 
great interest, we have no doubt, for 
military men ; but we question if our 
readers would care to know whether 
the change is more likely to lead to 
formations on the flank or the centre, or 
into two instead of three ranks, We 
may, however, venture some less tech- 
nical remarks on the constitution of 
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armies and the nature of battles gene- 


regularly organised army consists 

of three species of force—infantry, ca- 
valry, and artillery. The part taken 
each of those arms in action varies, 

of course, with the great variety of 
combinations presented by local cir- 
cumstances and the strategy of the 
enemy. But the tactics of attack are 
a these:—A fire of artillery 
reaks up the more dense formations of 

the enemy: as these deploy into more 
exposed formations, they are charged 
by cavalry, and, under cover of the 
cloud of horsemen, the infantry ad- 
vance in elongated columns to the 
point of attack; there deploy, and 
either open a fire of musketry, or 
charge with the bayonet. Should the 
advance be successful, and the enemy 
be broken, their rout is followed up, 
and the victory completed by renewed 
excursions of cade lo The course 
of victory, however, is liable to many 
impediments. An equally powerful 
artillery on the other side may neu- 
tralise the fire on which you rely for 
preparing the enemy’s formations for 
the action of your cavalry: or, the po- 
sition of the enemy may be such as to 
afford his squares or columns shelter 
from your shot. This was the case at 
Waterloo, where, partly owing to the 
fire of 156 guns on the side of the 
British, and partly owing to the shelter 
of the ground, Napoleon, with his 246 
anon of field ordnance, was unable to 
‘orce us into formations assailable by 
cavalry ; and had to cover the advance 
of his columns with clouds of horse, 
diffused about the field to no purpose, 
since everywhere they found unassail- 
able squares. Then again, as also at 
Waterloo, it may happen that when the 
heads of your columns have reached 
the point for deploying, your adver- 
*s force may still have suffered so 


little from the earlier “p lications of 


shot and sabre, as to be able to concen- 
trate such a fire upon the advancing 
masses as may stagger them in the actof 
deployment. At this critical moment 
a counter-charge of cavalry is ruinous, 
and your columns once Leoken, the 
enemy advances, and the tide of vic- 
tory sets in, in the reverse direction. 
Such was the scene on the evening of 
the day of Waterloo. Another hour’s 
cannonade and a few more charges of 
cavalry might, perhaps, have cleared a 
way for the advance and deployment 
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of the young-guard : as it was, the pre- 
liminary operations were insufficient, 
and the mass of French valour which 
was destined to have pierced our posi- 
tion, scorched by an intolerable fire, 
fell to pieces almost at our feet. 

These methods of attack have been 
adopted in consequence both of the 
difference of range and difference of 
destructive power of great and small 
fire-arms. ff the range were equalised 
by the general employment of the new 
musket, some difference in tactics 
would certainly follow. Dense forma- 
tations, such as the square and column, 
would have less to dread from artillery: 
extended formations would be safer 
from the assaults of cavalry, inasmuch 
as horsemen should run the gauntlet of 
their fire through a space of 1,000 in- 
stead of 200 or 300 yards. The result, 
probably, would be a greater depen- 
dence on infantry, and the employment 
of these in more open formations for 
defence, and more in masses for the 
page of attack. Still, even though 
artillery should undergo no correspond- 
ing improvement, the effect of heavier 
shot on dense formations is so much 
more destructive than that of musket 
bullets, that great guns must continue 
to be employed against squares and 
columns, in a greater or less degree, 
and the entire disappearance of cannon 
from the battle ua, as prophesied 
by some, is not by any means to be 
expected. 

Colonel Chesney’s conclusion goes 
farther. He thinks that artillery, even 
though it should receive no_corres- 
a improvement, is not likely to 

e at all less serviceable than formerly, 
and that the chief proximate change 
to be expected from the introduction 
of the new musket will be a pretty 
general conversion of our heavy dra- 
goons into mounted infantry. The 
dragoon now is, in some measure, the 
representative of the knight of the 
times of chivalry. It seems destined, 
that war, with every improvement, is to 
become more and more unpicturesque. 
As the graceful frigate must give way 
to the unsightl steamer at sea, so the 
representative knight on land will, pro- 
bably, have to dismount, and oallan 
the most important of his functions on 
foot. The speculations of the Prussian 
military writers tend in the same di- 
rection. ‘‘ We should endeavour,” says 
Captain Wittich, in his memoir quoted 
by Colonel Chesney— 
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“To render the adoption of the new musket 
more complete, by arming a considerable por- 
tion of the cavalry with this weapon, and con- 
verting them into mounted infantry, the horse 
being simply the means of rapid locomotion. 
Such a force would be of inestimable value ; 
for instance, in the case of the advanced 
guard reaching a certain post before the 
enemy, which might be occupied with marks- 
men, and thus be enabled to oppose an ap- 
proaching battery at a greater distance, and 
for a longer time, in consequence of having 
the power of retreating quickly. For the 
same reason, the artillery ought to have the 
protection of mounted infantry, which would 
give it a high degree of confidence, even 
when opposed by infantry armed with the 
new musket, more especially as infantry 
coverers cannot follow up the movements of 
the artillery when the gunners are mounted 
for the sake of rapidity.”—p. 293. 


The mounted infantry man is not to 
retain any of the equestrian spirit of 
the dragoon :— 


“We do not, however, conceal from our- 
selves the technical difficulties which such a 
body as mounted infantry would have to 
overcome, and we would especially avoid 
giving the impression that we contemplate 
something like an hermaphrodite troop, such 
as dragoons are at present constituted, or 
even flanker-platoons. Dragoons prefer being 
called cavalry to infantry, and their discipline 
bears more relation to the former than to the 
latter service ; and still less do flankers answer 
our idea of mounted infantry ; for in the same 
way that the cavalry soldier relies, under all 
circumstances, upon his sabre or lance, the 
mounted infantry man ought always to trust 
to his musket. In fact, the horse is only to 
carry him rapidly to the particular spot where 
he may dismount and use his musket with 
most advantage, leaving for the time to the 
horse-holders the charge of his means of 
making a rapid retreat when necessary. The 
services of these troops must, therefore, be 
exclusively confined to those purposes which 
are incontestably necessary and may be ac- 
complished by them, for the real object would 
be lost sight of if the love for cavalry, in 
preference to infantry service, were infused 
into such a corps. It is a different thing to 
form a horseman who is fit for cavalry ser- 
vice, and to train a soldier, to whom the 
horse is nothing more than the means of 
transport. 

“The numerous improvements in fire- 
arms lead us to conclude that the art’ of war, 
which since the discovery of powder has as- 
signed the decision of battles chiefly to the 
infantry and artillery, will go still farther, 
and shake of this remnant of the ancient 
combats of knights ; and that military tactics 
will eventually set aside that part of their 
system which the cavalry mode of combat 
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has hitherto imposed ; for, owing to the in- 
creased efficiency of the weapon to be used, 
combats, although carried on from a distance, 
will become more murderous, and will there- 
fore be more quickly decided.”——pp. 294, 295. 


Paixhans, the leading French autho. 
rity, thinks the new musket will drive 
artillery wholly out of the field. From 
this theory, as we have said, Colonel 
Chesney dissents. He thinks that 
even at 800 paces, the fire of case- 
shot from a field battery would be 
more destructive to a line of tiral- 
leurs than their reply from their rifles. 
Case-shot, we may observe, is, as 
oan bodies of men or horses, one 
of the most devastating forms of pro- 
jectile in use. A thin shell is filled 
with musket balls, and charged with 
just enough of gunpowder to cause the 
explosion of the shell, or dropping off 
of the case from the bullets, at a given 
distance, regulated by the length of a 
graduated fuse. It is astonishing with 
what accuracy the explosion can be se- 
cured to take place at such and such 
distances from the point of projection. 
The metal envelope falling away in 
fragments from around the bullets, the 
latter, retaining the velocity of the 
whole mass at the moment of explo- 
sion, fly onward, diverging as they go, 
and scattering destruction over a wide 
space in front. It is as if the gun 
itself were advanced to where the case 
falls off, and a discharge of grape from 
that point were directed against the 
enemy. The following are our author's 
views on this part of the subject :— 


“Should the new musket realise the ex-~ 
pectations even of its most moderate parti- 
sans, its use will doubtless become general 
throughout Europe, and it will no longer be 
possible for one army to throw out clouds 
either of mounted or ordinary light infantry, 
much less of single companies of these, as has 
been imagined by the preceding authorities, 
without being opposed by similar means. But 
even if we suppose for a moment that in some 
cases it could be otherwise, and that the 
forces receiving an attack should be unpro- 
vided with light or other troops armed with 
this weapon, it is not to be imagined that an 
enemy would be permitted to retain such 
positions as would enable him to pick off at 
leisure the artillerymen serving their guns, 
and the officers belonging to the rest of the 
troops. Such an unequal contest could not 


. be allowed to continue; for if one side had 


neither cavalry nor light infantry to drive 
in such marksmen as might be about to give 
this annoyance, he would still have the re-~ 
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source of advancing coute qui coute to bring 
on a general action. 

“ Presuming, however, that similar offen- 
sive and defensive means would be at com- 
mand on both sides, the contest in the first 
instance would resolve itself into one of light 
troops, whose attacks, being mutually sup- 
ported, would (agreeably to the supposition 
that the new arm must supersede personal 
contact) be succeeded by a continuous fire 
from two extended hostile lines, till greater 
destruction on one side should lead to victory 
on the other. 

“ Tactics of this kind, with two long ex- 
tended lines, are not, however, likely to follow 
the introduction of a more powerful engine, 
nor is an incessant fire of musketry more 
likely to become the sole means of gaining a 
battle in these days than it was when the 
greatest of all changes in warfare occurred 
by the use of gunpowder as a propellant. 
We all know that the substitution of the 
matchlock for the arrow did not by any 
means put an end to close attacks, although, 
comparatively, a much greater range was the 
cousequence than that now under considera- 
tion. 

“ This, indeed, does not appear to be suf- 
ficiently great to enable light troops to act 
in the manner contemplated ; since, unless 
closely supported, they would in turn be ex- 
posed to a rapid attack of cavalry or mounted 
infantry. But it must not be forgotten that 
spherical case-shot from 9-pounders would 
take full effect on the enemy's musketeers at 
a distance beyond the range of his muskets ; 
so that a few rounds of the former, with some 
rockets and rolling shot, must drive such 
parties in before they could take their in- 
tended position, and of course previously to 
the action becoming general. Except, there- 
fore, in the supposed case of a battle to be 
decided entirely by musketry, an attack 
must, although attended with much heavier 
loss, be made, as heretofore, by infantry or 
cavalry, under the protection of a concen- 
trated fire of artillery playing upon some 
part of the enemy’s line. Therefore, beyond 
ceasing to expose dense columns, which even 
under ordinary circumstances have frequently 
failed in Spain and elsewhere, a modification 
of the tactics of the different arms will pro- 
bably be the only changes caused by the in- 
troduction of the new musket.”—pp. 301-3. 


But the new musket is destined to 
exercise an important influence on de- 
fensive as well as offensive combina- 
tions. All our present fortresses of 
the bastioned kind are constructed 
with a view to combine the range of 
the ordinary musket, say 240 paces, 
with the fire of great wtllieny. A for. 
tification on the modern model con- 
sists of a pe yon of a greater or less 
number of sides, having projections at 
the external angles. These projections 
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or bastions are so formed as mutually 
to command one another, and protect 
the intervening front, or curtain; and 
this protection being afforded by the 
conjoint fire of cannon and musketry, 
the range of the latter prescribes the 
limit of each front, and the necessary 
number of bastions: we have, conse- 
quently, hitherto been obliged to set 
up a bastion (a very costly erection) 
at every 200 or 250 yards of the ram. 

art. The extended range of the new 
musket will enable engineers to double 
the length of their curtains, and reduce 
the number of their bastions by at 
least one half. On this subject Colo- 
nel Portlock has communicated an in- 
teresting memorandum to our author 
(p. 281). He considers that 600 yards 
will be about the limit of the future 
line of defence. Any one who has 
inspected the enormous earth-works, 
cuttings, and embankments of a regu- 
lar modern fortification, Lille, for ex- 
ample, Arras, or Valenciennes, can 
easily conceive what a diminution of 
complexity and expense would follow 
such an extension of the faces of the 
polygon. The same simplification 
would extend to field works, now like- 
ly to become a more formidable obsta- 
cle to the march of a hostile force than 
at any time hitherto. When it is 
considered that our whole system 
of armament, tactics, and fortifica- 
tion, is likely to be so largely affected 
by these changes in the musket, we 
will not, we trust, be thought too tech- 
nical or particular in the account which 
we have endeavoured to give of these 
improvements. 

t remains to say something of an- 
other projectile, the rocket. Against 
bodies of troops this is even a more 
formidable weapon than cannon shot ; 
for it is seen in its approach, and does 
execution as well by the alarm which 
the sight of it occasions, as by its de- 
tructive momentum, which is continued 
by a series of leaps nearly parallel to 
the surface, and not in a parabolic 
curve, like a round shot. It has a 
flight and penetrative power equal 
to a 12-pounder cannon ball; and if 
capable of equally certain direction, 
would undoubtedly be one of the most 
terrible of warlike weapons. The diffi- 
culty of directing it, however, has 
hitherto prevented its extensive em- 
ployment in our armies. But the 
Austrians and Americans have be- 
stowed great attention on its improve- 
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ment ; and it is understood the Ameri- 
can Government have purchased from 
a Mr. Hales a method of firing it very 
effectually without a stick. On this 
subject Colonel Chesney states :— 


** The serious objection of the tail, or stick, 
in the case of this weapon is understood to 
have been overcome by Mr. Hale's inven- 
tion, who has, it appears, by some means 
(unknown to the writer) succeeded in plac- 
ing inside the case, not only the materials 
which give impetus to the projectile, but 
also, combined with the means of propulsion, 
the power of giving the missile a spiral 
motion, commencing at the instant the 
rocket begins to pass along the tube through 
which it is fired. 

“The federative Government of Switzer- 
land caused extensive experiments of the 
power and advantages of this weapon to be 
made, under the superintendence of a com- 
mittee of artillery officers ; and a number of 
rockets were fired from a stand at 5, 10, 
15, 25, and 27 degrees of elevation. A tar- 
get was placed at 1,200 paces, and the 
rockets used on this occasion were 10-pound- 
ers, the smallest of Mr. Hale’s invention, 
his largest being 100-pounders. One fired 
at 5 degrees went on like a serpent, and 
never rose above 6 feet from the ground. 
Another, at 10 degrees, made its first graze 
at 500, the second at 1,300, the third at 
1,900 paces, and without rising more than 
9 feet from the ground during its flight. 
One discharged at 15 degrees first struck the 
ground at 1,200 paces, the second time at 
2,200 paces, and when rising again the shell 
exploded ; its greatest lateral deviation was 
about 50 paces. <A single 10-pounder rock- 
et was fired at Woolwich by Mr. Hale, in 
the presence of some of his friends, on the 
30th of March, 1849. A wrought-iron tube, 
moving on a cast-iron stand, was used on 
this occasion, and the rocket, being dis- 
charged at an angle of 20 degrees, without 
previously grazing, penetrated 10} feet into 
wet, close, loamy soil, at the distance of 
5,200 feet, which is scarcely less than the 
effect of the 12-pounder shot at the same 
distance. 

“It is understood that the Government 
of the United States, after testing the effi- 
ciency of Hale’s rockets by a series of ex- 
periments made under the direction of a 
committee of artillery officers, purchased the 
secret, and used this instrument with the 
greatest advantage during the late Mexican 
war. It is believed that the Russian go- 
vernment has also acquired the secret.”—pp. 
308-10. 


It must be admitted, that while 
foreign Governments have been thus 
active in perfecting their means of ag- 
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gression and resistance, we have not 
kept pace with their improvements in 
any department ofour land service. But 
we have no doubt of our ability to 
overtake and surpass them all in what- 
ever relates to the improvement of war- 
like machines, as we have already done 
in those of peaceful production. Not- 
withstanding all that has been said of 
the perverted ingenuity of men in de- 
vising instruments for their mutual 
destruction, we have not the slightest 
doubt that war, so far as it depends on 
machines, is, of all the mechanical 
sciences, at the present day, the most 
imperfect. If any turn of affairs should 
now direct the constructive genius of 
the British to improvements in offen. 
sive weapons, we have the strongest 
conviction, that before the lapse of a 
year, war within our borders would be 
rendered almost impossible, in pre- 
sence of the tremendous agencies ca- 
pable of being evoked by the chemist 
and the pyrotechnist. We cannot, 
perhaps, look forward to the time when 
the certainty of mutual destruction will 
deter all armies from conflict; but we 
do indulge the hope that the certainty 
of being exposed to the most destruc- 
tive agencies that physical science can 
devise, and courageous skill put in 
operation, will at no distant period 
deter any invading army from setting 
foot on the soil of the United King. 
dom. We have at the head of indus- 
trial production, a Prince, who has 
justly won the title of a master-work- 
man in allj the arts of peace; but un- 
less we can preserve what we produce, 
our industry is labour lost. We hope 
his Royal Highness may never have 
oceasion to exercise his authority as a 
chief in battle ; but nothing could add 
a nobler renown to the name he has 
already won, than to be known here- 
after as the perfecter of those arts of 
defence which are still essential to se- 
cure us the enjoyment of the fruits of 
our industry. 

We observe, asa token ofgood omen, 
that Colonel Chesney has been permit- 
ted to dedicate his work to Prince Al- 
bert. Whatever effect the book may 
have in promoting the reforms it pro- 
poses, we shall be well satisfied if it 
induce his Royal Highness to direct 
the intellects of the able men who sur- 
round him to the application of phy- 
sical science to improved methods of 
defensive warfare. 
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SIR JOHN RICHARDSON’S ARCTIC EXPEDITION.* 


Arctic America, chiefly through the 
abundant and well-authenticated in- 
formation contained in the work before 
us, is about to be as well and as gene- 
rally known as some of the countries 
of central Europe. Its physical geo- 
graphy, natural history, botany, and 
climatology ; the nations which haunt 
its ice-bound shores and snow-clad 
plains, with their routine of existence 
and present condition; the aspects of 
the leading localities, the manner of 
voyaging, and the incidents of life 
there, are so fully and so graphically 
given, that we, for the first time, feel 
that we are acquainted with this long- 
forbidden, most extensive, and remot- 
est territory. There is, we suspect, a 
prevailing impression that the races of 
such a winter-world, are at once so bar- 
barous and sowretched, as to be beyond 
the pale of hope. This, as a little re- 
flection might lead one to suppose, is a 
grave mistake. Although, in general, 
they have not passed that primary stage 
of manners, the hunter state, they ex- 
hibit, as amongst themselves, many fa- 
vourable traits; and the rigours which 
they encounter are the circumstances 
which move our pity most. These are, 
indeed, sufficiently appalling, yet they 
are not without resources w ‘ch enable 
them to withstand them. The Esqui- 
maux, for example—or, as the name 
is always written in these volumes, the 
Eskimos—possess the surprising art of 
building houses of ice and snow; they 
also frame furniture of the same ever- 
present and light materials, and add 
out-houses, stores, and kitchens, with 
even, and very commonly, the luxuries 
of vapour-baths, Thus, aided by the 
nature of their diet, are they enabled to 
exist where others would be sure to 
poi. Their difficulties, in fact, arise 
ess from the severity of the climate 
than from those ordinary attributes of 
savage life, improvidence and_ the 
passion for the chase. Accordingly, as 
they are provided with some regulat- 
ed industry—whether as fur-hunters, 
or, in their probable hereafter, as min- 


ers—they may attain to more settled 
habits, and missionary efforts may ad- 
vance their, character. We already 
discern the small beginnings of such 
better times. Throughout the wide 
realm of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
a certain amount of order now prevails, 
and Christianity is making progress 
amongst a few of the tribes, especially 
amongst the Cree Indians. 

We have said so much, to bespeak 
the attention of our readers to the in- 
trinsic interest and substantial merits 
of the books before us. There are, 
besides, topics connected with the fate 
of Franklin to which it is needless to al- 
lude, as everybody knows that the sym- 
pathies of the public, as well as those 
of the whole civilised world, are deeply 
engaged in it. There is another feature 
in the undertaking of Sir John Richard- 
son, but never once referred to in his 

ages, which we think it good to notice. 

Ie had, as our readers are aware, his 
share of adventure, hazard, and fatigue. 
He had settled at home, married, and 
was in the enjoyment of a well-deserved 
appointment. These advantages he 
resigned, to seek, atanadvanced period 
of life, and amidst perils which he had 
before experienced, and could therefore 
perfectly appreciate, his missing friend. 
This is one more of the many fine traits 
which have been elicited by the case of 
Sir John Franklin. 

For the masses of fresh information 
in the natural sciences collected by Sir 
John Richardson, we must refer to the 
record of his labours. It would be im- 
practicable for us to give any systema- 
tic or compact account of them. We 
shall content ourselves with endeavour- 
ing to outline his boat voyage to the 
mouth of the Mackenzie—glancing at 
his winter residence within the Arctic 
circle, noticing his observations on 
the snow-tribes, and concluding with 
a short statement of the several expedi- 
tions now engaged in the search for 
Sir John Franklin, their hopes, and 
apprehensions. 

The expedition under the command 
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of Sir John Franklin, having for its 
object the accomplishment of a north- 
west passage by sea from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, sailed from England on 
the 19th of May, 1845. _It consisted 
of two ships, the Erebus and the Ter- 
ror, whose crews amounted in all to 
130 souls. On the 26th,of July, the 
two ships were seen by the Prince of 
Wales whaler, Captain Dannett, moor- 
ed to an iceberg, in latitude 74° 48’ 
North, longitude 66° 13’ West, wait- 
ing for a favourable opportunity of en- 
tering or rounding the ‘ middle-ice,” 
and crossing to Lancaster Sound, dis- 
tant, in a direct westerly line, about 
220 geographical miles. ‘A boat from 
the ships, manned by seven officers, 
boarded the whaler, and Captain Dan- 
nett was to have dined with them on 
the next day, but a breeze springing 
up, he separated from them. 

In January, 1847, Sir John Ross 
addressed a letter to the Admiralty, 
iy his impression that the ships 
were frozen up at the western end of 
Melville Island, and that, unless re- 
lieved, their return would be for ever 
prevented by the accumulation of ice 
behind them. He also made known 
his apprehensions to the Royal and 
Geographical Societies, and the atten- 
tion of the public was directed to the 
subject. 

The Lords of the Admiralty con- 
ceived that the second winter was too 
early a period of Franklin’s voyage to 
afford ground for alarm; still, with a 
promptness which does them credit, 
they called for the opinions and advice 
of the officers who had been engaged 
in Arctic navigation. The result was, 
that they determined to send out three 
searching expeditions—the first to Lan- 
caster Sound, under the command of 
Sir James Clark Ross; the second to 
Beering’s Straits, to be entrusted to 
Captain Kellett, who was at that time 
engaged in surveying the Pacific coasts 
of America; and the third down the 
Mackenzie, under the superintendence 
of Sir John Richardson. 

The object of the last, with which 
we are most concerned, was to examine 
the coast between the Mackenzie and 
Coppermine rivers, as well as the 
shores of Victoria and Wollaston Lands, 
between which Sir John Richardson 
was much disposed to believe that 
there is a passage northwards, and that 
So, it would be the direct route from 
the continent to the unknown tract be- 


tween Cape Walker and Banks’s Land, 
into which Sir John Franklin was ex- 
pe ordered to take his ships. Had 

e done so, and, supposing that his re- 
turn was barred by the ory, Px of 
the ice behind him, it seemed highly 
probable that the annual progression 
of the ice southward would carry him 
into Coronation Gulf—the Bay of Bis- 
cay of the line of coast between the 
Mackenzie and the Coppermine, and 
into which the latter river flows. If, 
however, the ships had been abandoned 
before they reached Coronation Gulf, 
it was thought likely that the crews 
would be found in that direction on 
their way to the continent. These 
observations, with a look at a polar 
map, may enable our readers to under- 
stand the precise purpose of the ex- 
pedition. 

There are two routes to Cumberland 
House, beyond Lake Winipeg, one of 
the advanced stations of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, hitherto regarded as 
the Ultima Thule of travellers in Ame- 
rica, and to which only a few have 
reached, but which was fixed on as the 
starting point of the present expedi- 
tion. ‘The first is from Montreal, by 
lake and river canoe navigation to Lake 
Winipeg; and this, on account of the 
badness of the portage roads between 
some of the lakes, and the labour and 
consequent expense attending the car- 
riage of goods, is now but little used 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company for 
trading purposes. The other, and less 
costly course is, from York Factory, in 
Hudson's Bay, to Lake Winipeg, a dis- 
tance of little more than three hundred 
miles; and though the navigation is 
interrupted by rapids and cascades, it 
admits, in most seasons, of boats car- 
rying much larger cargoes than could 
be transported by the canoe route. The 
company’s ships, two in number, sail 
annually from the Thames, on the first 
Saturday in June, bearing supplies—the 
one for Moose Factory, at the bottom 
of St. James’s Bay ; the other for York 
Factory, on the west coast of Hudson’s 
Bay. The crews, boats, and stores, 
destined for Sir John Richardson’s ex- 
pedition were embarked on board these 
ships, and sailed from the Thames on 
the 15th June, 1847 ; and arrangements 
having been made for their wintering, 
Sir John, coming by Montreal, was to 
join them as early as he could in the 
following year. 

The boats were four in number, and 
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had each a crew of five men, besides a 
bowman and steersman skilled in run- 
ning rapids. Five seamen and fifteen 
sappers and miners had been selected 
from a number who offered. The pro- 
portion of the former was small, be- 
cause, as Sir John states, he knew from 
experience that, as a class, they march 
badly, particularly when carrying a 
load; and the latter were intelligent 
artisans, six of them joiners, four black- 
smiths, armourers, or engineers. 

We may mention as an evidence of 
the public feeling, that while Sir John 
was waiting for the proper time to 
leave, he was daily receiving letters 
from officers of various ranks in the 
army and navy, and from civilians of 
different grades in life, expressing their 
eager wishes to be employed in the ex- 
pedition. ‘It may,” he says, “ interest 
the reader to know that among the ap. 

licants there were two clergymen, one 
justice of peace fora Welsh county, 
several country gentlemen, and some 
scientific foreigners, all evidently im. 
bued with a generous love of enterprise, 
and a humane desire to be the means 
of carrying relief to a large body of 
their fellow-creatures.” 

Spring having at length arrived, 
Sir John Richardson sailed from Liver- 
pool on the 25th of March, 1848, in 
the Hibernia steamer, and landed at 
New York on the 10th of the following 
month. He was accompanied by that 
fearless traveller Mr. Rae, chief trader 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and 
who proved to be an invaluable assist- 
ant. They were, it seems, in advance 
of the season. ‘They had to wait one 
day for the disruption of the ice on 
Lake Champlain, and so did not reach 
Montreal until the fourth day after 
leaving New York. Again they em- 
barked on the St. Lawrence, on the 
19th, the steamer having commenced 
running the day before, and reaching 
Saut Ste. Marie, at the outlet of Lake 
Superior, on the 29th, found the lake 
covered with drift ice, and were obliged 
to wait for its breaking up until the 
4th of May. Embarking that day, 
they completed the navigation of Lake 
Superior on the 12th, and, on attain- 
ing Dog Lake, near the summit of 
the water-shed which separates the St. 
Lawrence and Winipeg valleys, they 
learned that an Indian crossed it on 
the ice the day before, and that it had 
only broken up that evening. They 
reached the mouth of the river Wini- 
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peg on the 29th of May, but their pas- 
sage through the lake of that name was 
much impeded by the ice, from which 
they coal not disengage themselves 
until the 9th of June. On the 13th 
of June they arrived at Cumberland 
House, on the river Saskatchewan, the 
head-quarters of their crews: thus ac- 
complishing @ journey from New York 
of-two thousand eight hundred and 
eighty miles, amidst the difficulties of 
the season, in two months and three 
days. The delays incident to such a 
journey may be estimated by the fact 
that at every portage, canoes and lading 
have to be carried on men’s shoulders, 
and that the portages are frequent. 
Thus the ascent to the summit of the 
water-shed between Lakes Superior 
and Winipeg, by ariver with an unat- 
tainable Indian name, is made by about 
forty portages; and a still greater 
number occur in the descent to the 
Winipeg. 

We pause for a moment to give our 
readers a sketch of the physiognom 
of the shores of Lake Superior, which 
are assuming a nearer interest to us 
in consequence of their mining pros- 
pects :— 


“On the bluff granitic promontories and 
bold acclivities which form the northern 
shore of Lake Superior, the forest is composed 
of the white spruce, balsam fir, Weymouth 
pine, American larch, and canoe birch, with, 
near the edge of the lake and on the banks 
of streams, that pleasant intermixture of 
mountain maple and dogwood which imparts 
such a varied and rich gradation of orange 
and red tints to the autumnal landscape. 
Other trees exist, but not in sufficient num- 
bers to give a character to the scenery. Oaks 
are scarce, and beech disappears to the south 
of the lake. The American yew, which does 
not rise into a tree like its European name- 
sake, is the common underwood of the more 
fertile spots, where it grows under the shade 
to the height of three or four feet, in slender 
bush-like twigs. On the low sandstone 
islands, deciduous trees, such as the poplars 
and maples, abound, with the nine-bark 
spirea, cockspur thorns, willows, plums, 
cherries, and mountain-ash. When we en- 
tered the lake on the 4th of May, large ac- 
cumulations of drift snow on the beaches, 
showed the lateness of the season; none of 
the deciduous trees had as yet budded; and 
the precocious catkins of a silvery willow 
(Salix candida), with the humble flowers of 
a few Saxifrages and Uvularie, gave the 
only promises of spring.” —vol. i., pp. 55-57. 


An Arctic summer is well calculated 
to teach the value of time, and our 
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travellers felt this. They arrived at 
Cumberland House, as we have seen, 
on the 13th of June, and left it next 
morning, at four o'clock, proceeding 
by lake and river, down rapids and 
over portages, in the direction of the 
far off Mackenzie. Their route lay 
through Beaver Lake, and they passed 
the locality where Sir John Richardson, 
in 1820, found the Eutoca Franklinii, 
now a well-known ornament of our 
gardens. In this neighbourhood they 
met the schoolmaster of Lac La Rouge 
district, who, with his wife and four 
children, were on their way to pass 
some time with a Protestant clergy- 
man. They were lively, active, and 
intelligent half-breeds, voyaging in a 
small canoe, which the husband pad- 
dled on the water, and carried over 
the portages, with their little luggage. 
For food they trusted to such fish and 
wild-fowl as they could kill; and their 
children bore the attacks of the mus- 

uitoes with Indian stoicism. In the 
silent land of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s territory, the meeting with even 
a man and his wife is a noticeable 
circumstance, and schoolmasters and 
clergymen are rare indeed. The dis- 
tricts which we have partly passed, and 
through which we are still travelling, 
extending from Saut Ste. Marie to the 
banks of Churchill River, are inhabited 
by a people who call themselves Jn- 
ningu-week, or Ey-thingu-week. ‘That 
portion of this nation which occupies 
the northern shore of Lake Huron, the 
borders of Lake Superior, and the 
country between it and Lake Winipeg 
calls itself Ochipewa, written also 
Ojibbeway, or Chippeway ; while their 
more northerly division, named Nathe- 
wywithin-gu, are the Crees of the free- 
traders, and the Knistenaux of the 
French writers. The circumstances in 
which these two tribes of the same 
nation have been for some time placed 
have effected a striking change in their 
characters. The Crees have been for 
more than twenty-six years under the 
good government of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, on whom they are dependant 
for ammunition, clothing, and other 
things. Schoolmasters and mission- 
aries are aided, or provided for them. 
No spirituous liquors are allowed. 
War is now unknown amongst them, 
and it is from them that the ser- 
vants of the Fur Company usually 
take their wives. Few of them ever 
marry a Chippeway or Eskimo girl. 
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The Chippeways, on the other hand, 
who live near the United States Fur 
Company’s establishments, suffer much 
from the competition which is going 
on between these and the abso 
Bay Company, both parties supplying 
them with sobhaeas Renee: while the 


Folle avoine which they find near Rainy 
River and the Winipeg, with a good 
supply of sturgeon, render them inde- 


ee Spirituous liquors are the 
ndian’s bane ; and the consequence of 
easy access to them in the case of the 
Chippeways has been, that neither 
Protestant nor Roman Catholic mission- 
aries have made any impression on 
them, and that the rival companies 
have been alike unable to restrain their 
war parties. 

Half-Moon, Pelican, and Woody 
Lakes, now passed by the expedition, 
are full of fish, and groups of pelicans 
and of white-headed eagles (Halixétus 
albicilla) were hovering near them. 
The last-mentioned animal is an ap- 
os feature in any picture of 

upert’s Land :— 


“ This fishing eagle abounds in the watery 
districts of Rupert’s Land; and a nest may 
be looked for within every twenty or thirty 
miles, Each pair of birds seems to appro- 
priate a certain range of country, on which 
they suffer no intruders of their own species 
to encroach; but the nest of the osprey is 
often placed at no great distance from that 
of the eagle, which has no disinclination to 
avail itself of the greater activity of the 
smaller bird, though of itself it is by no 
means a bad fisher. The eagle may be 
known from afar, as it sits in a peculiarly 
erect position, motionless, on the dead top of 
a lofty fir, overhanging some rapid abound- 
ing in fish. Not unfrequently a raven looks 
quietly on from a neighbouring tree, hoping 
that some crumb may escape from the claws 
of the tyrant of the waters. Some of our 
voyagers had the curiosity to visit an eagle’s 
nest, which was built, on the cleft summit 
of a balsam poplar, of sticks, many of them 
as thick as a man’s wrist. It contained two 
young birds, well fledged, with a good store 
of fish, in a very odoriferous condition. 
While the men were climbing the tree the 
female parent hovered close round, and 
threatened an attack on the invaders; but 
the male, who is of much smaller size, kept 
aloof, making circles high in the air. The 
heads and tails of both were white.”—vol. i., 
p. 85. 


On the 18th of June our parties en- 
camped on the banks of the Missinipi, 
or Churchill River, near Fort Church- 
hill, a small outpost of the Hudson’s 
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Bay Company. The Indian name, 
Missinipi, means “much water,” re- 
sembling that of the better-known Mis- 
sissipi, which signifies ‘ great river ;” 
*‘nipi” being water, and ‘‘ sipi” river, 
The Missinipi, or Churchill River, is 
the boundary between the Chepewyan 
and Cree Indians, and has, according 
to Captain Lefroy, whose measurements 
are often cited by Sir John Richardson, 
a course, from Isle a la Crosse Fort, 
and, independent of its flexures, of five 
hundred and twenty-five geographical 
miles to the sea, The country about 
Fort Churchill is hilly, and bears a 
strong resemblance to that in the 
neighbourhood of the river Winipeg, 


as well as to the northern shores of 


Lake Superior. 

The whole country between Lake 
Winipeg and the Arctic Sea, passed 
through by Sir John Richardson, may 
be divided into three districts, distin- 
guished by their water systems. The 
valley of the Saskatchewan, extending 
from that river to the Missinipi or 
Churchill; the valley of the Missinipi, 
reaching tothe Mackenzie; and the val- 
ley of the Mackenzie, extending to the 
Arctic Sea. We have crossed the first, 


and are now entering the second of 
these great divisions. 


On the 22nd of 
June, the expedition passed through 
Serpent Lake, so aed from the oc- 
currence of a small snake, the coluber, 
or Tropidinotus Sirtalis, on its shores. 
Sir John Richardson remarks that he 
was not able to learn that this or any 
other snake was found further to the 
north ; but in a note in a subsequent 
part of his work, made while it was 
passing through the press, he mentions 
that he has had a letter from Mr. Mur- 
ray, dated on the river Yukon,* which 
flows from the western side of the 
Rocky Mountains into Beering’s Sea, 
saying that ‘‘a frog” and a “ grass 
snake” had been killed near his en- 
campment, and that another snake had 
been killed on the ninth bend of the 
Porcupine River, far within the Arctic 
circle. On the 28th they reached 
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Methy Portage, the dividing line 
between the Missinipi and Mackenzie 
valleys. It, with the lake and river 
of the same name, are so called from 
the Burbot (Lota Maculosa), which 
abounds in these waters, and affords a 
welcome though indifferent food to ex- 
hausted hunters. The roe, with the 
addition of a little flour, makes a pa- 
latable and very nourishing bread, 
According to Captain Lefroy, Methy 
Lake is 1,540 feet above the sea, and 
Sir John Richardson ascertained the 
summit of the Portage road to be 188 
feet higher than the lake, while the 
Clearwater River is 500 feet below 
the lake, and 910 feet above the level 
of the sea, From Methy Portage 
westwards the country, though well 
wooded and furrowed by rivers and 
ravines, partakes so much of a prairie 
character, that horsemen may ride 
across it to the banks of the Saskat- 
chewan. At this station our voyagers 
experienced a very sore disappoint- 
ment, They had counted on the 
aid of horses for the rapid transport 
of their boats and baggage, but 
learned from an Indian who had built 
a house there, and whose business it 
had been to hire out from fifteen to 
twenty horses to the Company’s ser- 
vants, that all his horses, as well as 
some that belonged to the Company, 
had died of murrain, and that although 
others had been ordered up, they would 
not arrive until the season was well 
advanced. This calamity, as Sir John 
calls it, and sorely felt it to be, threat- 
ened a delay of a week longer than 
he had expected, and a consequent 
reduction of the little time calculated 
on for their sea voyage. ‘I had 
used,” as he says, and as his journal 
shows, “every exertion to reach the 
sea-coast some days before the ap- 
pointed time, expecting to be able to 
examine Wollaston’s Land this sea- 
son. This hope was now almost ex- 
tinguished.” Nor was this his only 
disappointment. He had to encounter 
another, connected with a detachment 


* Sir John Richardson’s volumes have made valuable accessions to our geographical know- 
ledge. For instance, his account of the river Yukon, a river of great magnitude, issuing 


from the Rocky Mountains, is the only accurate one now before the public. 


This was long 


thought to be identical with the Colville, but it has been ascertained by Mr. Murray, one of 
the fur-traders now resident on the banks of the Yukon, that the Colville is a small river, 
and falls into the Arctic Sea 120 miles east of Point Barrow, while the magnificent Yukon 


flows into Beering’s Strait. 


One of the officers of the Enterprise states that the Russians 


have established the identity of the Yukon with the Kuichpack, which falls into Beering’s 


Strait between Cape Stephens and Romanzoff. 
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of the expedition which, pursuant to 
arrangement, joined him here. This 
the following extract shows, and it will 
at the same time exhibit the trouble 
attending portages :— 


“Mr. Bell was encamped at the landing- 
place, having arrived on the previous day, 
which he had spent in preparing and dis- 
tributing the loads, and the party had ad- 
vanced one stage of different lengths, ac- 
cording to the carrying powers of the indi- 
viduals, which were very unequal. On 
visiting the men, I found two of the sappers 
and miners lame, from the fatigue of crossing 
the numerous carrying-places on Churchill 
River, and unfit for any labour on this long 
portage. Several others appeared feeble ; 
and, judging from the first day’s work of the 
party, I could not estimate the time that 
would be oecupied, should they receive no 
help in transporting the boats and stores, at 
less than a fortnight, which would leave us 
with little prospect of completing our sea- 
voyage this season. In the equal distribu- 
tion of the baggage each man had five 
pieces of ninety pounds’ weight each, exclu- 
sive of his own bedding and clothing, and of 
the boats, with their masts, sails, oars, an- 
chors, &c., which could not be transported 
in fewer than two journeys of the whole 
party. The Canadian voyagers carry two 
pieces, of the standard weight of ninety 
pounds, at each trip on long portages such 
as this, and, in shorter ones, often a greater 
load. Several of our Europeans carried only 
one piece at a time, and had, consequently, 
to make five trips with their share of the 
baggage, besides two with the boats ; hence 
they were unable to make good the ordinary 
day’s journey of two miles, being, at seven 
trips with the return, twenty-six miles of 
walking, fourteen of them with a load. The 
practised voyager, on the contrary, by carry- 
ing greater loads, can reduce the walking by 
one-third, and some of them by fully one- 
half.” 


On the 6th of July, they embarked 
on the Clearwater, having passed nine 
laborious days in effecting a portage, 
which, with the assistance of horses, 
might have been easily made in three. 
This was the cardinal misfortune of 
the expedition, which, we must add, 
although it did not attain all its objects, 
has well repaid the public for its cost. 

The Clearwater River, or as the 
Indians call it, the Washakummow— 
and the native name, when it is possi- 
ble to pronounce it, is always best— 
is a tributary of the Athabasca, or 
Elk River, which is one of the main 
feeders of the Mackenzie, The valley 
through which it passes is as cele- 
brated for its beauty as any other in 
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North America, and we, therefore, 
make it a part of our panorama :— 


“The valley of the Clearwater River, or 
Washakummow, as it is termed by the 
Crees, is not excelled, or indeed equalled, 
by any that I have seen in America for 
beauty ; and the reader may obtain a correct 
notion of its general character, by turning 
to an engraving in the narrative of Sir John 
Franklin’s second Overland Journal, exe- 
cuted from a drawing of Sir George Back’s. 
The view from the Cockscomb extends 
thirty or forty miles, and discloses, in beau- 
tiful perspective, a succession of steep, well- 
wooded ridges, descending on each side from 
the lofty brows of the valley to the borders 
of the clear stream which meanders along 
the bottom. Cliffs of light-coloured sand 
occasionally show themselves, and near the 
water, limestone rocks are almost every- 
where discoverable. The Pinus banksiana 
occupies most of the dry sandy levels; the 
white spruce, balsam fir, larch, poplar, and 
birch are also abundant; and, among the 
shrubs, the Amelanchier, several cherries, 
the silver-foliaged Eleagnus argentea, and 
rusty leaved Hippophde canadensis are the 
most conspicuous, 

“* At the portage, the immediate borders of 
the stream are formed of alluvial sand; but 
six or seven miles below, limestone in thin 
slaty beds crops out on both sides of the 
river, and, to the left, forms cliffs twenty 
feet high. A short way further down, an 
isolated pillar of limestone in the same thin 
layers, rises out of the water; and soon 
after passing it, we come to the White Mud 
Portage (Portage de terre blanche), of six 
hundred and seventy paces, where the 
stream flows over beds of an impure siliceous 
limestone, in some parts meriting the appel-- 
lation of a calcareous sandstone, and, for 
the most part, having a yellowish grey co- 
lour. On the portage, and on the neigh- 
bouring islands and flats, the limestone 
stands up in mural precipices and thin par- 
titions, like the walls of a ruined city; and 
the beholder cannot help believing that the 
rock once formed a barrier at this strait, 
when the upper part of the river must have 
been one long lake. The steep sandy slopes, 
as they project from the high sides of the 
valley, appear as if they had not only 
been sculptured by torrents of melted snow 
pouring from the plateau above, in more 
recent times, but that they had been pre- 
viously subject to the currents and eddies of 
a lake. If such was the case, we must 
admit that other barriers, further down, were 
also then or subsequently carried away, as 
the sides of the valley retain their peculiar 
forms nearly to the junction of the stream 
with the Elk River. I have been informed 
that the country extending from the high 
bank of the river towards Athabasca Lake 
is a wooded, sandy plain, abounding in 
bison and other game, 
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“In the evening we encamped on the 
Pine Portage (Portage des Pins), which is 
one thousand paces long. The name would 
indicate that the Pinus resinosa grows 
there; but, if so, I did not observe it, the 
chief tree near the path being the Pinus 
banksiana, named Cyprés by the voyagers. 
A very dwarf cherry grows at the same 
place; it resembles a decumbent willow, 
and is probably the Cerasus pumila of Mi- 
chaux. This is the most northern locality in 
which it, and the Hudsonia ericoides, which 
was flowering freely at this time, were ob- 
served. The Lonicera parviflora was also 
showing a profusion of fragrant, rich, yel- 
low flowers, tinged with red on the ends of 
the petals, especially before they expand ; 
and on this day we gathered ripe straw- 
berries for the first time in the season.”— 


Vol. i., pp. 116-119. 


After three days’ boating, they en- 
tered the Elk, or Athabasca River, 
which is described as a majestic stream, 
about a mile and a-half broad, with a 
considerable current, but without 
rapids. The current carried them on 
at the rate of six geographical miles 
an hour. They passed some lofty bi- 
tuminous cliffs, and in some localities, 
the country, for miles around, is so 
full of the mineral, that if a hole be 
dug but a few feet below the surface, 
it flows into it. 

The Athabasca bears the English 
name of the Elk River, which is not 
distinctive, as the moose grazes also 
on the Mackenzie, down to the sea. It 
is but a confused rendering of the Ca- 
nadian title, ‘* Riviere la Biche,” given 
it because the American red deer, or 
Wapiti, haunts its banks. The Atha- 
basea rises at the foot of Mount 
Brown, one of the peaks of the Rocky 
Mountains, said to be 16,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. The Atha- 
basca is the most southern branch of 
the Mackenzie, and being farther from 
the mouth of that great river than 
any of its other feeders, may be con- 
sidered as its source. It is joined near 
the Lake of the Hills, by the Peace 
River, which drains the Rocky Moun- 
tains for four degrees of latitude fur- 
ther north, and their united waters 
are thence called Slave River ; until 
passing Slave Lake, they take the 
name of Mackenzie River. The Mac- 
kenzie is further supplied by the River 
of the Mountains, and other affluents, 
and after flowing north over about 
sixteen degrees of latitude, falls into 
the sea within the Arctic circle. The 


forts and out-posts in these remote 
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districts are supplied with stores once 
a-year by boat brigades, from York 
Factory, on Hudson’s Bay. To some 
of these the stores have to be carried 
on to distances of four or five weeks’ 
travelling ; and as the parties bearing 
them are not unfrequently arrested by 
frost, it happens at times, that the 
outposts suffer severely, even to the 
extent of actual starvation, an instance 
of which occurred while Sir John Ri- 
chardson was in the country. 

On the 13th of July dy passed 
the mouth of the Peace River, or Un- 
jugah, which bears more water to the 

fackenzie than either the Athabasca 
or the River of the Mountains. Oaks, 
elms, ashes, the Weymouth and pitch 
pines, which reach the valley of the 
Saskatchewan, now disappear. The 
white spruce is the predominating tree 
in dry soils, while the black spruce 
skirts the marshes, and the balsam 
poplar and aspen fringe the streams. 
The canoe birch is more rare. Willows, 
dwarf birches, alders, roses, brambles, 
ooseberries, white cornel and moose- 
try, form the summer drapery of the 
margins of the woods; but there is 
nothing to replace the heath, and gorse, 
and broom of England, save in the bar- 
ren lands, where the Lapland rhododen- 
dron, the Azalea, Kalmia, and Andro- 
meda tetragona thrive; “ but these,” 
as our author adds, “are almost buried 
among the Conricularie and Cetrarie 
nivalis of the drier spots, or the Ce- 
trarie islandice and mosses of the 
moister places, and scarcely enrich the 
colours of the distant hills.” They 
were now on Slave River, and on the 
14th of July, Richardson records in 
his journal, that the power of the sun 
in a cloudless sky was so great, that he 
and Mr. Rae were glad to seek shelter 
in the water while the crews were en- 
gaged on the portage. The irritability 
of the human body is, as he conceives, 
either greater in these latitudes, or the 
sun acts more powerfully upon it than 
near the equator, as he never found 
its direct rays so oppressive within the 
tropics. The pleasures of bathing, 
however, are not without alloy. 
Leeches at all times infest the waters : 
the Tabani at mid-day assails you with 
his formidable lancets in the water ; 
and if you choose morning or evening, 
clouds of moschetoes are prompt in 
their attacks. In the neighbourhood, 
as they neared Salt River, Sir John 
Richardson met an old acquaintance— 
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Beaulieu, who had been _ and 
hunter to Sir John Franklin on his 
second overland journey, and who has 
built a house at the mouth of Salt 
River. The residence was well-selected. 
His sons easily get deer and bison 
meat on the Salt Plains, which these 
animals frequent from a liking for the 
mineral, and Slave River yields abun- 
dance of fish. 

On the 22d of July they reached 
Fort Simpson, built on the banks of 
the Mackenzie, where that river is joined 
by the River of the Mountains. The 
river-banks at this place are precipi- 
tous, and about thirty feet high, yet 
in the spring floods they are often over- 
flown; the Mackenzie, like the Siberian 
rivers, being subject to floods, from 
its lower course remaining frozen for 
several hundred miles, after the upper 
part is thawed, and thus the water, 
finding no outlet, overflows the ice, 
and rising above the banks, inundates 
the plains. At Fort Simpson they 
found barley, which had been sown 
seventy-five days previously, in full 
ear. It usually takes three months 
to ripen on the Mackenzie. At Fort 
Simpson it is generally sown from the 
20th to the 25th of May, and is ex- 
pected to ripen by the 20th of August. 
Oats require more time, and therefore 
do not grow well so far north, and 
wheat does not answer. Potatoes 
yield well, and at the date we speak 
of, no disease had affected them. At 
Fort Norman, further down the river, 
potatoes also grow well, and barley in 
favourable seasons. Fort Norman, in 
the 65th parallel of latitude, is accord- 
ingly regarded as the northern limit of 
the Cerealia in this meridian. In Si- 
beria no corn grows north of 60° ; but 
in Norway, barley, the hardiest of the 
corn tribes, ripens in certain districts, 
under the 70th parallel. Wheat grows 
well on the banks of the Saskatchewan, 
and in the Red River colony, touching 
the 49th parallel of latitude, and at an 
elevation of about 1,000 feet above the 
sea it is luxuriant.* Itis, however, ex- 
posed to the ravages of grasshoppers. 
A plague resembling this, and which 
occurred in the district of Rainy River 
the very year before the visit of the 
expedition, is so remarkable as to de- 
serve attention :— 


“ At Fort Francis, situated on the banks 
of Rainy River in lat. 48° 36’ north, long. 
93° 284’ west, wheat is generally sown about 
the 1st of May, and is reaped in the latter 
end of August, after an interval of about 
120 days. In 1847 multitudes of cater- 
pillars spread like locusts over the neigh- 
bourhood. They travelled in a straight 
line, crawling over houses, across rivers, 
and into large fires kindled to arrest them. 
Throughout the whole length of Rainy 
River, on the Lake of the Woods, and on 
the River Winipeg, they stripped the leaves 
from the trees, and ate up the herbage. 
They destroyed the folle avoine on Rainy 
Lake, but left untouched some wheat that 
was just coming into ear. This was the 
first time that Fort Francis had experienced 
such a visitation. When we passed that 
way in 1848, the still leafless trees were 
covered with the coccoons of last year, in 
each of which there remained the hairy skin 
of a caterpillar.”—vol. ii., p. 268. 


The expedition halted one day at 
Fort Simpson to make repairs, and 
was again on the Mackenzie on the 
24th of July, on which day they had 
their first view of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. These were seen at a distance 
of some eight miles, and presented an 
assemblage of conical peaks, rising 
apparently above two thousand feet 
above the valley. Heights, however, 
and distances, when estimated by the 
eye, are, as our author observes, in 
this climate, extremely deceptive. The 
summit of the ridge which they saw, 
was, they thought, from two thousand 
to two thousand eight hundred feet 
high. The valleys pervade the chain 
transversely ; and as they passed their 
gorges, their eastern faces rose ab- 
ruptly, like walls, while the western 
were more shelving. Traders who 
have crossed these mountains say that 
there are fourteen or fifteen ranges of 
hills, and that when seen from a peak, 
their tops seemed crowded together, in 
confusion, like a sea of conical billows. 
On the 26th they arrived at Fort Nor- 
man, near which, between the mouth 
of Bear River and the fort, there 
occurs a very remarkable coal forma 
tion, first noticed by the traveller from 
whom this river takes its name, but we 
believe never so well described as in 
the following extract :— 


“The coal, when recently extracted from 
the beds, is massive, and most generally 


* For some valuable information on the subject of the Cerealia, we refer to the paper in 
the Appendix, on the Geographical Distribution of Plants, in our author’s second volume. 
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shows the woody structure distinctly, the 
beds appearing to be composed of pretty 
large trunks of trees lying horizontally, 
and having their woody fibres and layers 
much twisted and contorted, similar to the 
white spruce now growing in exposed situa- 
tions in the same latitude. Specimens of 
this coal examined by Mr. Bowerbank, were 
pronounced by him to be decidedly of conife- 
rous origin, and the structure of the wood to 
be more like that of Pinus than Araucaria ; 
but on this latter point he was not so certain. 
It is probable that the examination of a 
greater variety of specimens would detect 
several kinds of wood in the coal, as a bed 
of fossil leaves connected with the formation 
reveals the existence at the time of various 
dicotyledonous trees, probably Acerinea, 
and of one which I am inclined to consider 
as belonging to the yew tribe. To these I 
shall refer again. 

“When exposed for even a short time to 
the atmosphere, the coal splits into rhom- 
boidal fragments, which again separate into 
thin layers, so that it is difficult to preserve 
a piece large enough to show the woody 
structure in perfection. Much of it falls 
eventually into a coarse powder ; and if ex- 
posed to the action of moist air in the mass 
it takes fire, and burns with a fetid smell, 
and little smoke or flame, leaving a brown- 
ish-red ash, not one-tenth of the original 
bulk of coal taken from the purer beds, for 
some contain much more earthy matter. 

“ Different beds, and even different parts 
of the same bed, when traced to the distance 
of a few hundred yards, present examples 
of ‘ fibrous brown coal,’ ‘ earth-coal,’ ‘ con- 
ohoidal brown-coal,’ and ‘ trapezoidal brown 
coal.’ Some beds have the external charac- 
ters of ‘compact bitumen ;’ but they generally 
exhibit in the cross fracture concentric layers, 
although from their jet-like composition the 
nature of the woody fibres cannot be de- 
tected by the microscope. Some pieces have 
a strong resemblance to charcoal in struc- 
ture, colour, and lustre. Very frequently 
the coal may be named a ‘bituminous 
slate,’ of which it has many of the litholo- 
gical characters, but on examination with a 
lens it is seen to be composed of comminuted 
woody matter, mixed with clay and small 
imbedded fragments resembling charred 
wood. Crystals of selenite occur in this 
late, and also minute portions of resin, or 
perhaps of amber. When this shaly coal is 
burnt, it leaves light, whitish-coloured ashes. 
The shape of the stems and branches of the 
trees is best preserved when they contain 
siliceous. matter or iron-stone; and in this 
case, the bark of the tree is often highly 
bituminised, and falls off from the specimen. 

“ From the readiness with which the coal 
takes fire spontaneously, the beds are de- 
stroyed as they become exposed to the at- 
thosphere; and the bank is constantly 
crumbling down, so that it is only when the 
debris have been washed away by the river, 
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that good sections are exposed. The beds were 
on fire near Bear River, when Sir Alexan- 
der Mackenzie discovered them, in 1785, 
and the smoke, with flame visible by night, 
has been present in some part or other of 
the formation ever since.”—vol. i., pp. 186- 
189. 


The coal-beds above the river are 
from one to four in number, the thick- 
est exceeding three yards. They are 
only visible in autumn, the Mackenzie 
being at that time several feet below its 
spring level. With these coal-beds 
eas is often found an edible clay, a 
pipe-clay, which, when masticated, has 
a nutty flavour, and which the Indians, 
like some of the tribes of the Orinoco 
mentioned by Humboldt, use as food 
in times of scarcity. The residents at 
the fur posts employ it in the more 
familiar process of whitening their 
houses, and, when soap is scarce, of 
washing their clothes. 

Throughout the vast journey which 
we have now nearly made from Red 
River to the mouth of the Mackenzie, 
nothing has impressed us so much as 
the utter solitude of the land. We 
have only met a half-breed and his 
wife, and a few wandering Indians, 
It is true that it has been a voyage 
through a labyrinth of lakes and rivers. 
But the expedition was constantly en- 
camping, or engaged in making labo- 
rious portages, and they saw no one, 
for a reason analogous to that suggest- 
ed by Mr. Puff respecting the Spanish 
fleet, that there was no one to be seen. 
We therefore record it as a matter 
of interest that near a fur post, called 
Fort Good Hope, the expedition met 
a large body of Hare Indians, who live 
all the year on the banks of the Mac- 
kenzie, and who depend for subsistence 
chiefly on the fisheries, and on the hare 
(Lepus Americanus), from which they 
take their name. These last-mentioned 
animals, of which they kill great num- 
bers, disappear every six or seven 
years, and not one is to be found, 
dead or alive. In the following year 
they are seen again, and in three 
years are as plenty as ever. The Ca- 
nadian lynx, which preys on the hare, 
disappears with it. It is from these 
facts inferred that the hares are eco- 
nomical philosophers, and migrate 
when their numbers become excessive. 
The Hare Indians are Chippeways. 
As the expedition proceeded, they, in 
a day or two afterwards, saw some 
parties of a different Indian nation, 
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distinct from the Chippeways and the 
Eskimos. These call themselves Kut- 
chin, and frequent the country from 
the region of the Mackenzie to the 
Rocky Mountains westward, extend- 
ing to Peel’s River and the banks of 
the Yukon. They are the Loucheuse 
of Sir Alexander Mackenzie; and the 
only authentic account of them, and 
some of their singular customs, is to be 
found in the book before us, derived 
from the information of Mr. Murray, 
one of the agents of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, who is now living amongst 
them on the hitherto unknown Yukon. 
The contributions of that gentleman 
add greatly to the rich stock of geo- 
graphical information collected in Sir 
John Richardson's work. 

Our travellers had now entered the 
delta of the Mackenzie, and perceived 
that they were watched by the bold 
and active Eskimos. They observed a 
line of six or eight signal smokes 
raised in succession along the hills, and 
as speedily extinguished. As the In- 
dians use but little wood for cooking, 
and only burn dry wood, which emits 
but little vapour, they at once knew 
that the smokes were signals, and that 
they might soon expect to be assailed 
by numbers, This was near Point 
Encounter, mentioned in Franklin’s 
**Second Overland Journey” as the 
spot where the Eskimos attempted to 
drag his boats on shore in order to 
plunder them. They were seen on the 
Arctic Sea, and next morning, the 3rd 
of August, as they were standing out 
to make their exploring voyage along 
the shore, they perceived about two- 
hundred Eskimos in their kaiyaks, ad- 
vancing towards them. Their object 
was to come alongside, cling to the 
boats, and, no doubt, to gain posses- 
sion of them; but the determination 
of the expedition in presenting their 
muskets and keeping hom off, had its 
good effect, and the meeting ended in 
bartering and making presents. They 
all denied having ever seen white men 
before, or of having heard of their vessels 
being on their coast. They either knew 
nothing of the meetings of their people 
with Franklin and his party in 1826, 
or, what is more likely, aa not choose 
to acknowledge that they were the re- 
latives of those who assailed him. 

The Eskimos possess, at this mo- 
ment, a high degree of interest, in 
connexion with the Arctic Expedition, 
and we are therefore glad to glean 


whatever information we can about 
them. There will be found a good 
deal in the short compass of this single 
extract :— 


“The Eskimos are essentially a littoral 
people, and inhabit nearly five-thousand 
miles of sea-board, from the Straits of 
Belleisle to the Peninsula of Alaska; not 
taking into the measurement the various in- 
dentations of the coast-line, nor including 
west and east Greenland, in which latter 
locality they make their nearest approach to 
the western coasts of the old world. Through- 
out the great linear range here indicated, 
there is no material change in their language, 
nor any variation beyond what would be 
esteemed in England a mere provincialism. 
Albert, who was born on the East Main, or 
western shore of James’s Bay, had no great 
difficulty in understanding and making him- 
self understood by the Eskimos of the estuary 
of the Mackenzie, though by the nearest 
coast-line the distance between the two 
localities is at least two thousand five hun- 
dred miles. Traces of their encampments 
have been discovered as far north in the new 
world as Europeans have hitherto penetrat- 
ed; and their capability of inhabiting these 
hyperborean regions is essentially owing to 
their consuming blubber for food and fuel, 
and their invention of the use of ice and 
snow as building materials. Though they 
employ drift-timber when it is available, 
they can do without it, and can supply its 
place in the formation of their weapons, 
sledges, and boat-frames, wholly by the 
teeth and bones of whales, morses, and 
other sea animals. The habit of associating 
in numbers for the chase of the whale has 
sown among them the elements of civilisa- 
tion ; and such of them as have been taken 
into the Company’s service at the fur posts 
fall readily into the ways of their white as- 
sociates, and are more industrious, handy, 
and intelligent than the Indians. The few 
interpreters of the nation that I have been 
acquainted with (four in all) were strictly 
honest, and adhered rigidly to the truth ; 
and I have every reason to believe, that 
within their own community the rights of 
property are held in great respect, even 
the hunting-grounds of families being kept 
sacred. Yet their covetousness of the pro- 
perty of strangers and their dexterity in 
thieving are remarkable, and they seem to 
have most of the vices as well as the virtues 
of the Norwegian Vikings. Their personal 
bravery is conspicuous, and they are the 
only native nation on the North American 
continent who oppose their enemies face to 
face in open fight. Instead of flying, like 
the Northern Indians, on the sight of a 
stranger, they did not scruple in parties of 
two or three to come off to our boats and 
enter into barter, and never on aby dccasion 
showed the least disposition to yield anything 
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belonging to them through fear.”—Vol. i., 
pp. 242-244. 


Although our author says that he 
always found the Eskimos interpreters 
he had to do with strictly truthful, he 
describes their nation, as well as the 
Hare and Dog-rib Indians, as habitual 
liars, even in their familiar intercourse 
with each other, and without shame 
on being detected in falsehood. The 
name ‘‘ Eskimos”—or as the French 
write it, *¢ Esquimaux”—is probably 
of Canadian origin, and descriptive— 
Ceux qui miaux (miaulent)—of the 
shouts of Z’ey-mo proceeding from their 
boat-fleets. It does not belong to 
their own language, for they uniformly 
call themselves Znu-it (pronounced Ee- 
noo-cet), or ‘the people,” from i-neeh, 
“a man.” ‘They are the only unci- 
vilised people who are found on both 
the old and new continents. In aspect 
they resemble the Tartars and Chi- 
nese; and Dr. Pickering, on philolo- 
gical grounds, conceives that they and 
most of the other American nations, 
are of the Mongolian stock. But Dr. 
Latham remarks, that while their lan- 
guage is in its grammatical structure 
similar to that of the other North 
American nations, they are quite un- 
like them in their persons. Thus, as 
he observes, *‘ the dissociation of the 
Eskimos from the neighbouring nations 
on account of their physical dissimi- 
larity, is met by an argument for 
their mutual affinity, deduced from 

hilological coincidences.” 

Unlike the Indians of the interior, 
they are provident, laying up in sum- 
mer for their winter use. ‘This diffe- 
rence of habit, which, no doubt, influ- 
ences their characters, arises probably 
from the circumstances in which these 
nations are respectively placed. The 
Eskimos living on the coast are in 
darkness in mid-winter; the rein- 
deer and musk oxen have disappear- 
ed; and at that season they can- 
not get fish. They are, therefore, 
compelled to be provident. Inland, 
on the contrary, the fisheries are pro- 
ductive, and animals are not scarce; 
but they require to be followed in their 
movements. Food, if placed en cache, 
is unsafe from wolverens, as well as 
from hungry men. The Tinné, conse- 
quently, and other tribe, prefer their 
tents, and enjoy the present. ‘* Were 
they,” as Sir John Richardson ob- 
serves, ‘“ content with the product of 
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their fisheries, they might build vil- 
lages, and live easily and well, so pro- 
ductive are the boundless waters of 
the north; but they like variety of 
diet, and prefer the chase, with the 
hazard of occasional starvation which 
follows in its train.” The circumstance, 
then, that the Eskimos live in villages, 
distinguishes them from the other In- 
dians ; and, as the association of fami- 
lies is rendered necessary for the pur- 
suit of the whale, this animal must be 
regarded as the promovent of civilisa- 
tion amongst them. Their winter 
houses are framed of drift timber, well 
covered with earth. When spring re- 
turns, the seal becomes the great ob- 
ject of the chase, the winter villages 
are abandoned, and the Eskimos go 
seaward on the ice. This they could 
not do but for an art peculiar to 
themselves, that of constructing snow 
houses :— 


“ Then comes into use a marvellous sys- 
tem of architecture, unknown among the 
rest of the American nations. The fine, pure 
snow, has by that time acquired, under the 
action of strong winds and hard frosts, suffi- 
cient coherence to form an admirable light 
building material, with which the Eskimo 
master-mason erects most comfortable dome- 
shaped houses. A circle is first traced on 
the smooth surface of the snow, and the 
slabs for raising the walls are cut from 
within, so as to clear a space down to the 
ice, which is to form the floor of the dwell- 
ing, and whose evenness was previously 
ascertained by probing. The slabs requisite 
to complete the dome, after the interior of 
the circle is exhausted, are cut from some 
neighbouring spot. Each slab is neatly 
fitted to its place by running a flenching- 
knife along the joint, when it instantly 
freezes to the wall, the cold atmosphere 
forming a most excellent cement. Crevices 
are plugged up, and seams are accurately 
closed, by throwing a few shovelfuls of loose 
snow over the fabric. ‘Iwo men generally 
work together in raising a house, and the 
one who is stationed within cuts a low door, 
and .creeps out when his task is over. The 
walls, being only three or four inches thick, 
are sufficiently translucent to admit a very 
agreeable light, which serves for ordinary 
domestic purposes ; but, if more be required, 
a window is cut, and the aperture fitted with 
a piece of transparent ice. The proper thick- 
ness of the walls is of some importance. A 
few inches excludes the wind, yet keeps 
down the temperature, so as to prevent 
dripping from the interior. The furniture— 
such as seats, tables, and sleeping-places— 
is also formed of snow, and a covering of 
folded rein-deer skin, or seal skin, renders 
them comfortable to the inmates. By means 
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of antechambers and porches in form of long, 
low galleries, with their openings turned to 
leeward, warmth is insured in the interior ; 
and social intercourse is promoted by build-- 
ing the houses contiguously, and cutting 
doors of communication between them, or by 
erecting covered passages. Store-houses, 
kitchens, and other accessory buildings, may 
be constructed in the same manner, and a 
degree of convenience gained which would 
be attempted in vain with a less plastic 
material. These houses are durable ; the 
wind has little effect on them, and they re- 
sist the thaw until the sun acquires very 
considerable power.”—Vol. i., pp. 349-50. 


The Eskimos recognise rights of 
property. The head of each village 
has a right to the land on which the 
houses stand, and to the hunting 
grounds about them. It occurred, 
too, at many places along the coast, 
that these people declined selling arti- 
cles to officers of the Expedition, al- 
though offered prices far beyond what 
they regarded as their value, because 
the actual owners happened to be ab- 
sent. ** We also,” says Sir John Rich- 
ardson, ‘ saw on the coast stages on 
which provisions, furs, lamps, and 
other articles, were placed, while the 
owners had gone inland; and hoards 
of blubber, secured from animals by 
stone walls, but without any attempt 
at concealment.” Their neighbours, 
the Tinné Indians, are, on the other 
hand, Communists, and socialism has 
had amongst them its natural effect of 
preventing progress. ‘* With proper 
management,” observes our author, 
speaking of the district in which he 
wintered, ‘* the natural resources of 
the country would support a popula- 
tion ten times as great; but as long as 
all the drones of the community claim 
a right to appropriate to their own use 
the produce of the exertions of an in- 
dustrious hunter or fisherman, no cer- 
tain provision for the future will be 
made.” The Kutchin tribes have here- 
ditary deer-pounds, which are held by 
a sort of tenancy in common by the 
families who erected them. This ac- 
knowledgment of the right of property 
is the consequence of their perception 
of its tendency to the public weal. 
The deer-pounds are erected on the 
hilly downs frequented by reindeer, 
** towards which the animals are con- 
ducted by two rows of stakes, or trunks 
of trees, extending for miles. The 
rows converge, and, as the space be- 
tween them narrows, they are convert- 
ed into a regular fence by the addition 
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of strong horizontal bars.” The ex- 
tremity of the avenue is closed by 
stakes ; so that the deer, when urged 
on, are impaled. ‘These singular struc- 
tures can only be formed with great 
labour, as the timber has to be carried 
into the open country from a distance. 
The ake politics of these primitive 
tribes are not without their interest for 
more advanced nations. 

The Expedition continued its exami- 
nation of the coast from the mouth of 
the Mackenzie to Cape Kendall, in 
Coronation Bay, and at least ascer- 
tained that there were none of their 
countrymen lingering amongst the Es. 
kimos in that direction. It was daily 
becoming more and more evident that 
the season was near its close. The 
progress of the boats was slow, labo- 
rious, dangerous, and attended with 
much suffering to the men. On the 
19th of August they had to pass 
through much drift ice, at the hazard 
of the boats being crushed. 

On the 24th, “no lanes of open 
water could be discerned from the emi- 
nences near the coast;” and they 
tried to make way by handing the 
boats over the flats where the water 
was too shallow for heavy ice. On the 
26th, they carried cargo and boats for 
about a mile, and spent the rest of the 
day ‘‘in cutting through tongues of 
ice, dragging the boats over the floes, 
and resorting to every expedient we 
could devise to gain a little advance.” 
That day, however, they only travelled 
five miles, and the next, with greater 
labour, three. The ice-cold water 
chilled the men as they waded through 
it. At times they could find no drift 
timber to make fires, and passed the 
cold night in their open boats. On 
the Ist of September, the new ice 
formed on a foundation of snow, al- 
though but an inch thick, was hard 
enough to cut the planks of the boats 
through, rendering them scarcely sea- 
worthy, although they had been 
strengthened by sheets of tin beat out 
of the pemican cases. The boats were 
also much shattered by being dragged 
over the floes. These entries show 
that they kept sea as long as it was 

racticable. Sir John’s immediate ob- 
ject was to gain the mouth of the Cop- 
permine, but he was obliged to abandon 
the boats and terminate his voy: 
about eight miles from Cape Kendall, 
a head-land in that bay—Coronation 
Bay—into which the Coppermine Ri- 
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ver flows. The boats were abandoned 
because it was thought that any fur- 
ther attempt to pull them on would 
aren § shatter them, and hazard the 
oss of stores and provisions. This re- 
solution was adopted, after consultation 
with Mr. Rae, on the Ist of Septem- 
ber :— 


“The unusual tardiness of the spring 
(observes Sir John), and our unexpected de- 
lay on Methy Portage for want of horses, 
caused our arrival on the Arctic coast to be 
considerably later than I had in secret anti- 
cipated, ‘though it differed little from the 
date I had thought it prudent to mention 
when asked to fix a probable time. Evena 
few days, so unimportant in a year’s voyage 
elsewhere, are of vital consequence in a boat 
navigation to the eastward of Cape Parry, 
where six weeks of summer is all that can be 
reckoned upon. Short, however, as the 
summer proved to be, neither that nor our 
tardy commencement of the sea voyage would 
have prevented me from coasting the south 
shore of Wollaston Land, and examining it 
carefully, could I have reached it, for the 
distance to be performed would have been 
but little increased by doing so. The sole 
hindrance to my crossing Dolphin and 
Union Straits was the impracticable condi- 
tion of the close packed drift-ice. In wider 
seas, where fields and large floes exist, these 
offer a pretty safe retreat for a boat-party in 
times of pressure, and progress may be made 
by dragging light boats like ours over them ; 
but the ice that obstructed our way was 
composed of hummocky pieces, of irregular 
shape, and consequently ready to revolve if 
carelessly loaded or trod upon. At certain 
times of the tide, moreover, they were 
hustled to and fro with much force, 

“ As only small packs of ice and few in 
number were seen off the Coppermine by Sir 
John Franklin in 1820, by myself in 1826, 
and by Dease and Simpson in 1836 and 
1837, being four several summers, the sight 
of the sea entirely covered so late in August 
was wholly unexpected, and I attributed so 
untoward an event to the north-west winds 
having driven the ice down from the north 
in the first instance, and to the easterly 
gales, which afterwards set in, pressing it 
into that bight of Coronation Gulf: but Mr. 
Rae’s experience in the summer of 1849, 
shows that in unfavourable seasons, the boat 
navigation is closed for the entire summer, 
and we learned from a party of Eskimos, 
whom we met in Back’s Inlet, as I shall 
have occasion to mention hereafter, that the 
pressure of the ice on the coast this summer 
was relieved only for a very short time.”— 
Vol. i. pp. 300-2. 


Sir John Richardson is not disposed 
to despair of the missing ships; but we 
regret to say that the condition of the 
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Dolphin and Union Straits impressed 
on him the conviction that a party, even 
though provided with boats, might be 
detained on Wollaston Land—near to, 
and facing Coronation Gulf—and yet 
be unable to cross to the main. 

It occurred to Sir John Richardson 
that the reason why Arctic mariners 
were, at some seasons, enabled to enter 
sounds and straits which subsequent 
navigators could not approach, might 
be found in the meteorological problem 
of cycles of good and bad seasons. He 
was not, however, in possession of facts 
sufficient to enable him to form a 
conclusion upon the subject. The 
point has, as he finds, been since es- 
tablished and in coincidence with his 
impression, by Mr. Glaisher, who in 
a paper published in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1850, shows, from 
a series of eighty years’ observations 
made at London and Greenwich, 
that ‘* groups of warm years alternate 
with groups of cold ones, in such a way 
as to render it most probable that 
the mean annual temperatures rise and 
fall in a series of elliptical curves, 
which correspond to periods of about 
fourteen years, though local or casual 
disturbing forces cause the means of 
particular years to rise above the curve, 
or fall below it :”"— 


“The same laws doubtless operate in 
North America, producing a similar gradual 
increase and subsequent decrease of mean 
heat, in a series of years, though the summits 
of the curves are not likely to be coincident 
with, and are very probably opposed to, 
those of Europe; since the atmospherical 
currents from the south, which for a period 
raise the annual temperature of England, 
must be counterbalanced by currents from 
the north on other meridians. The annual 
heat has been diminished in London ever 
since 1844, according to Mr. Glaisher’s 
diagram, and will reach its minimum in 
1851. 

“Tt can be stated only as a conjecture, 
though by no means an improbable one, that 
Sir John Franklin entered Lancaster Sound 
at the close of a group of warm years, when 
the ice was in the most favourable diminu- 
tion, and that since then the annual heat 
has attained its minimum, probably in 1847 
or 1848, and may now be increasing again. 
At all events, it is conceivable that, having 
pushed on boldly in one of the last of the 
favourable years of the cycle, the ice pro- 
duced in the unfavourable ones which followed, 
has shut him in, and been found insurmount- 
able ; but there remains the hope that if this 
be the period of rise of the mean heat in that 
quarter, the zealous and enterprising officers 
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now on his track, will not encounter ob- 
structions equal to those which prevented 
their skilful and no less enterprising and 
zealous predecessor in the search, from carry- 
ing his ships beyond Cape Leopold,”"—Vol., i. 
pp’ 303-4, 


On the 3rd of September, they com- 
menced their march for their winter- 
station on Dease River, which they 
reached on the 15th, but not without 
some hard work. At starting they had, 
between arms, instruments, provisions, 
Halkatt’s portable boat, suking uten- 
sils, &c., to carry a load of between 
sixty and seventy pounds a man. At 
one time they slept all night on a bare 
rock ; and more than once forded rivers 
up to their arms, until every person was 
benumbed. On the third day they 
reached the Coppermine, where, in 
1826, Richardson and Franklin saw a 
vein with malachite and other copper 
ores, and the native metal in detached 
pieces. It appears that the Indians 
find copper on both sides of the river, 
in a district which it takes some days 
to traverse. The country about the 
Coppermine resembles the barren tun- 
dras of Arctic Siberia. In parts the 
ground is covered with the lichens 
which rein-deer and musk-oxen love, 
and most of all in spring, when the 
melting snow makes them tender. In 
this neighbourhood, on one of their 
evening halts, Mr. Rae, accompanied 
by an Eskimo interpreter, went out 
to hunt, and saw, for the first time, 
one of the most important of the Arctic 
animals, the musk-oxen. They roam 
the districts between the Welcome 
and the Copper Mountains, from the 
sixty-third or sixty-fourth parallel to 
the Arctic Sea, and northwards as far as 
European search has reached ; but are 
not found in Labrador, or in the regions 
with which Mr. Rae had been pre- 
viously acquainted. He fell in with a 
herd of them, and describes them as 
nearly equal in size to the smallest 
Highland kyloes. The musk-ox has 
the peculiarity of wanting a tail, for 
which, it appears, it has no occasion, 
as in its elevated summer haunts, mus- 
chetoes and other winged pests are 
comparatively few; while its close, 
woolly, and shaggy hair furnishes its 
body with sufficient protection from 
their assaults. 

On their arrival at Dease River, 
they found a building erected for 
them, which they named Fort Confi- 
dence, and which, with the aid of their 
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sappers and miners, was soon made 
sufficiently habitable. They, at once, 
made their arrangements for an eight- 
months’ halt; but for many details of 
their experience in this long winter 
we must refer to the work itself. On 
the lst of December the sun was just 
visible for an instant at noon. In De- 
cember the lowest temperature was 65 
deg. F.; in January, 50 deg. F. On 
the lst of February the sun rose at 
nine, and set at three :— 


“The moon in the long nights was a most 
beautiful object, that satellite being con- 
stantly above the horizon for nearly a fort- 
night together in the middle of the lunar 
month. Venus also shone with a brilliancy 
which is never witnessed in a sky loaded 
with vapours ; and unless in snowy weather, 
our nights were always enlivened by the 
beams of the Aurora.”—Vol. ii, p. 103. 


The rapid evaporation of snow and 
ice, long before the slightest thaw or 
appearance of moisture, was exhibited 
by familiar facts, as in the drying of 
linen. A shirt when washed, and ex- 
posed in the open air to a temperature 
of 40° or 50° below zero, was instant- 
ly frozen, and might be broken. ‘If 
agitated when in this condition by a 
strong wind, it makes a rustling noise, 
like theatrical thunder. Inan hour or 
two, however, or nearly as quickly as 
it would do if exposed to the sun in the 
moist climate of England, it dries, and 
becomes limber.” Some other effects 
are noticed in the few lines which fol- 
low :— 


“Tn consequence of the extreme dryness 
of the atmosphere in winter, most articles of 
English manufacture made of wood, horn, 
or ivory, brought to Rupert’s Land, are 
shrivelled, bent, and broken. The handles 
of razors and knives, combs, ivory scales, 
and various other things kept in the warm 
rooms, are damaged in this way. The hu- 
man body also becomes visibly electric, from 
the dryness of the skin. One cold night I 
rose from my bed, and, having lighted a 
lantern, was going out to observe the ther- 
mometer, with no other clothing than my 
flannel night-dress, when, on approaching 
my hand to the iron latch of the door, a dis- 
tinct spark was elicited. Friction of the 
skin at almost all times in winter produced 
the electric odour.”—Vol. ii. p. 101. 


On the 7th of May, Sir John Rich. 
ardson commenced his nes home, 
crossing to Fort Simpson, on the Mac. 
kenzie, and thence ing the same 
water-route by which he had come from 
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Canada. He made his return voyage 
with a brigade of three canoes; and 
after having been a good deal detained 
at some stations by the unexpected 
lateness of the season, he passed on by 
Montreal, and embarking at Boston, 
landed at Liverpool, on the 6th of No- 
vember, 1849, ‘‘ after an absence of 
nineteen months, twelve of them passed 
in incessant travelling.” 

The vastness of the territory belong- 
ing to the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
now called Rupert’s Land, is suflicient- 
ly indicated by the direct distances 
between the following well-marked 
points :—‘ The distance, as the crow 
flies,” says our author, ‘* between Fort 
Vancouver, on the Oregon, and Fort 
Confidence, exceeds 1,350 geographical 
miles ; and the space between the Com- 
pany’s posts on the Labrador coast, or 
on Lake Huron, and their advanced 
station on the Porcupine, measures 
about 2,500 miles. This Arctic region 
of our dominions being unknown, or 
but little known, we were glad to avail 
ourselves of the travels there of so 
rarely-qualified an observer as Sir John 
Richardson, to realise for our readers 
fractions of his account of its facts and 
features. In examining so extensive 
a work with this object, we have easily 
approached the extreme limits of a 
magazine paper; yet we cannot con- 
clude without referring to the most in- 
teresting of all its topics—the history 
and present condition of the search for 
Sir John Franklin. 

Franklin’s expedition, as is well 
known, consisted of two ships, which 
had each a story. The Erebus, of 
370 tons, was built for a bomb-vessel, 
and therefore strongly framed. She 
was further strengthened in 1839, with 
double exterior planking, and diagonal 
bracing within, br Sir James C. Ross’s 
Antarctic voyage; and in an ocean of 
icebergs, and amidst masses of moving 
ice, stood the trial of one of the most 
terrific storms which has ever been 
described. On her return from that 
memorable expedition, in 1843, she 
was refitted, made as strong as the re- 
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sources of the most skilful shipwright 
could devise, and commissioned for Sir 
John Franklin. The Terror, of 340 
tons, had also been a bomb-vessel, and 
had been in like manner strengthened 
for Sir George Back, in his voyage to 
Repulse Bay, in 1836-7. She was in 
that voyage beset for more than eleven 
months in drifting floes of ice, pressed 
at times out of the water, or thrown on 
one side, and exposed to every form of 
danger. All the damage, however, 
which she had sustained was made 
good, when she was refitted for Cap- 
tain Crozier and,the Antarctic expedi- 
tion. On her return, she was well ex- 
amined, and recommissioned for Cap- 
tain Crozier, in 1845. We have thus 
the consolation of knowing that Frank- 
lin and Crozier, with their gallant 
crews, amounting in all to 130 souls, 
had tried ships, the best for their pur- 
pose, and the best formed which our 
dock-yards could afford. 

We may here, too, state a reasonable 
ground for believing that these ships 
could not have been both wrecked by 
some fatal disaster, and gone down 
with all their crews.* It appears 
from the records of the Davis's Straits 
whale fishery, that of the several ves- 
sels which have been crushed in ice or 
lost, for some centuries back, the whole 
or greater part of the crews have got 
off in boats. It is, therefore, exceed- 
ingly improbable that, in the event of 
shipwreck, part of such well prepared 
and disciplined crews should not have 
escaped. 

Franklin and his crews sailed from 
England, as we have seen, on the 19th 
of May, 1845, and on the 26th of the fol- 
lowing July, were spoken with by Cap- 
tain Dannett, of the Prince of Wales 
whaler, in Baflin’s Bay. ‘‘ This,” says 
Sir John Richardson, “was the last 
sight that was obtained of Franklin’s 
ships.” It appears, however, that a 
letter from Captain Penny, which ap- 
peared in the 7imes newspaperft on the 
23d of December, 1851, that Captain 
Martin, who had long commanded a 
whaler, and who is now living at Peter- 


* We may add, that the Russian Government has expressed its opinion that Franklin has 
not been wrecked in the seas bordering on their territory, as the authorities would have heard 
of such a fatality through the natives, and reported it. 

+ The deposition of Captain Martin, made before a magistrate at Peterhead, has been since 


published. 


It says nothing of Melville Island, but states that he met Franklin’s ship in a 


littler higher latitude than that given by Captain Dannett, and affirms the statements relative 
to his stock of provisions, and his salting down birds. 
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head, conversed with Sir John Frank- 
lin at Melville Island, in the month of 
August, 1845. This letter, besides the 
interest of giving us the last sight of 
Franklin, ascertains the important 
point that he had, pursuant to his in- 
structions, and according to the con- 
viction of Sir John Richardson that he 
would, passed by Cape Walker. It 
also apprises us of the assuring fact 
that Franklin told Martin that he was 
at that time provisioned for five years, 
but that his provisions would hold out 
for seven. He added that he*was then 
engaged in salting down birds—that he 
had already some tierces of them done, 
and that he had twelve of his men daily 
out shooting. 

Franklin, then, was last seen in Au- 
gust, 1845. In January, 1847, Sir 
John Ross made statements to the Ad- 
miralty and to the Royal and Geogra- 
phical Societies, regarding his impres- 
sions of the position of Sir John Frank- 
lin, which resulted in the determina- 
tion of the Government to send out 
three several searching expeditions, if 
there should be no news of the missing 
ships by the close of the autumn of 
1847. These three expeditions were 
accordingly prepared—one for Lan- 
caster Sound, one for the Mackenzie 
River, and the third for Beering’s 
Straits. The first, consisting of the 
Enterprise and Investigator, was en- 
trusted to Sir James Clark Ross, and 
his directions were to pursue the sup- 
posed track of Franklin, and take him 
out relief. He sailed from England at 
the close of the spring of 1848, and 
passed the summer in a careful exa- 
mination of part of the coast of Baffin’s 
Bay and of Seah Straits. He was 
prevented by a barrier of ice from ap- 
proaching Cape Riley, at the entrance 
of Wellington Channel; neither could 
he penetrate farther west, but was 
closed in for the season at Leopold Is- 
land, on the 11th of October. From 
what we have read of the details of these 
several expeditions, we have good rea- 
son to believe that nothing practicable 
was forgotten. During the winter the 
crews in Leopold’s Island took many 
white foxes in traps, and fixing on 
them copper collars, inscribed with no- 
tices of the situation of the vessels, and 
of the depots of provisions, let them 
free again. 

In the month of May, 1849, Sir 
James Ross and Lieutenant M‘Clin- 
tock explored on foot the west coast of 
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North Somerset, down to a point where 
it is separated by a very narrow isth- 
mus from Prince Regent’s Inlet. In 
this journey they were engaged until 
the 23rd of June. In the meantime 
other officers, Lieutenant Robinson, 
Bowen, and Barnard, had in a similar 
manner severally explored part of 
Prince Regent's Inlet, and other coasts. 
The result of these excursions, taken in 
conjunction with the expedition of Mr. 
Rae, in 1847, is that the whole of 
Prince Regent’s Inlet, and the Gulf 
of Boothia, may be regarded as ex- 
amined. On the 28th of August, 1849, 
Sir James Ross cut his way out through 
the ice, and crossed over towards Wel- 
lington Channel, but found it una 
proachable, the land ice being still fast. 
After vainly attempting to advance 
westward, he, no doubt, most unwil- 
lingly, gave the signal to bear up for 
England. 

While Sir James Ross was iced-up to 
the west of Baffin’s Bay, Mr. James 
Saunders, master and commander of 
the North Star, who had been sent out 
with supplies in the spring of 1849, was 
working up its eastern side, and getting 
caught in a pack of ice, he drifted with 
it during the whole of September, until 
on the last day of that month he hap- 
pily drifted into Wolstenholme Sound, 
where, there being some open water, 
he was, at length, extricated. There 
he was compelled to anchor in lat. 76 
deg. 33 min. N., long 68 deg. 56} min. 
W., “ being,” we are told, “the most 
northerly position in which any vessel 
has been known to have been iced-up. 
February was the coldest month, and 
the thermometer on two occasions 
marked 634 deg., and once 644 deg. of 
Farenheit below zero.” 

The main object of the expedition to 
the mouth of the Mackenzie was to 
examine the coast between that point 
and the Coppermine River, with a view 
of discovering any traces of Franklin 
or his parties. These shores were care- 
fully searched, but, as we have seen, 
the condition of the ice rendered it im- 
possible for Sir John Richardson to 
congas the purpose of the expedition 
by also searching the shores of Victoria 


and Wollaston Lands. 

The Beering’s Straits Expedition con- 
sisted of the Herald, Captain Kellet, 
and the Plover, Commander Moore. 
They were directed to proceed along 
the American Coast as far as possible, 


and to send two whale-boats from within 
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the straits eastward, to search the shores 
as far as the Mackenzie. The Herald 
passed the straits in the summer of 
1848, but returned to winter in the 
Pacific. In the following summer she 
poe passed the straits ; and standing 
along the margin of the ice, discovered 
a group of high islands on the Asiatic 
coast in lat. 71° 20’ N., long. 175° 10’ 
W.., with extensive and very high land 
to the north of them, deeply seated in 
the ice. Captain Kellet had, on the 
25th of Jelyt despatched Lieutenant 
Pullen with two boats to the mouth of 
the Mackenzie. He was convoyed past 
Cape Barrow by the Herald's pinnace, 
and by the Royal Thames Yatch Club 
schooner the Nancy Dawson. 


“The latter, (says Sir John Richardson) 
giving us a rare instance of generous devo- 
tion, was owned and commanded by Mr. 
Shedden, a Mate of the Royal Navy, who 
had come thus far with his small craft, 
solely at his own expense, to prosecute the 
search for the discovery ships; and who, 
though he was in the last stage of consump- 
tion, was not prevented by the languor of 
the disease, which carried him off two months 
afterwards, from giving most efficient aid to 
Lieutenant Pullen.”—Vol. ii. p. 150. 


The Plover was unable to start in 
time to pass Beering’s Straits in 1848. 
This she effected in the summer after, 
and having made ineffectual attempts 
to penetrate to the eastward, she re- 
turned and wintered in Moreton Sound. 

This is the record of the first explo- 
ratory movement in favour of the mis- 
sing ‘ships. On the return of Sir Jas. 
Cc. “Ross, the Admirality, truly repre- 
senting the feeling of the country, de- 
termined on making another, which, 
likethe last, was to combine expeditions 
by Beering’s Straits and by Lancaster 
Sound. For the former the Enterprise 
and the Investigator were again fitted 
out ; the Enterprise, with the command 
of the expedition, being entrusted to 
Captain Collinson, C.b., while Com- 
mander M‘Clure was appointed to the 
other vessel. The Investigator was 
last seen, after having passed Cape 
Barrow, in August, 1850. The En- 
terprise, having failed in getting through 
the barrier of ice, went to Hong Hong 
to winter, and was to have made another 
attempt in the summer of 1851. 

The new expedition for Lancaster 
Sound was composed of the Resolute, 
Captain Horatio T. Austen, and the 
Assistance, Captain Erasmus Ommaney, 
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together with the Pioneer and Intrepid, 
steam-tenders. Captain Wm. Penny, 
an experienced whale-fisher, was also en- 
gaged by the Admiralty, and placed in 
command of the Lady Franklin and 
the Sophia. In addition to these pre- 
parations, others were made from pri- 
vate sources, exhibiting a zeal worthy 
of the two great maritime nations of 
the world. Admiral Sir John Ross, 
advanced in years, and long tried in 
Arctic dangers, sailed in the Felix 
schooner. The United States sent 
out the, Advance and Rescue, sup- 
plied by the munificence of Mr. 
Henry Grinnell, a merchant of New 
York; and Lady Franklin herself de- 
spatched the Prince Albert, under the 
order of Commander Forsyth. This 
squadron assembled in Lancaster Sound 
in August, 1850, forming, with the 
North Star,which was there at the time, 
a fleet of ten vessels. At the close of 
that month both sides of Lancaster 
Sound had been searched as far as Cape 
Riley on the north, and Port Leopold 
on the south side. Prince Regent's 
Inlet had also been examined. Clear 
traces too of Franklin’s Expedition 
were found at Cape Riley, and on 
Beechey Island, both at the entrance 
of Wellington Channel. These were 
first found by Captain Ommaney, who 
erected a flag-post at Cape Riley, and 
left a note to make known his discovery 
to the ship which should follow him. 
Mr. Snow, of the Prince Albert, found 
the note, and brought home to England 
the first precious relics of Franklin’s 
parties. We detail them now, more 
especially for the purpose of showing 
the attention with which every apparent 
trifle was examined, and of comparing 
the inferences made with our later know- 
ledge. 


“Mr. Snow, (says Sir John Richardson) 
gathered and brought off five pieces of beef, 
mutton, and pork bones, together with a bit 
of rope, a small rag of canvas, and a chip 
of wood cut by an axe. From a careful exa- 
mination of the beef bones, I came to the 
conclusion that they had belonged to pieces 
of salt-beef ordinarily supplied to the Navy, 
and that probably they and the other bones 
had been exposed to the atmosphere and to 
friction in rivulets of melted snow for four 
or five summers. The rope was proved by 
the ropemaker who examined it to have been 
made at Chatham of Hungarian hemp, sub- 
sequent to 1841. The fragment of canvas 
which seemed to have been part of a boat’s 
swab, had the Queen’s broad arrow painted 
on it; and the chip of wood was of ash, a 
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tree which does not grow on the banks of 
any river that falls into the Arctic Sea.”— 
Vol. ii., pp. 153, 154. 


It was further ascertained that the 
bones and rope were not left by any 
other ships of the Navy that had visited 
Barrow’s Straits. Mr. Snow also saw, 
at Cape Riley, five rings of stones, 
with two or three slabs in the centre 
of each circle, which he supposed to be 
fire-places, but on which he found no 
trace of smoke or remains of burnt 
wood. On these it was observed :— 


“ As tent-pegs could not be driven into 
the shingly beach, the stones had been evi- 
dently used in the erection of as many tents 
as there were circles, and the slabs in the 
centre were likely to have served as stands 
for magnetic instruments. Colonel Sabine 
remarked that four tents would be needed 
in using the instruments supplied to Sir John 
Franklin's expedition, and a fifth for the pro- 
tection of the observers. Ifthe ships were 
stopped in that locality about the time of 
the monthly term-day, the officers would 
almost certainly make the term observations, 
which last for twenty-four hours, and in that 
case each ship would select a separate place 
of observation. The term-day in August, 
1845, was the 29th; and we may conclude, 
from the information which we at present 
possess, that on that day, or about a month 
after they were last seen, the discovery ships 
were off Cape Riley.” —Vol. ii. pp. 154, 155. 


Captain Ommaney discovered on 
BeechyIsland the tombs of three men,* 
one belonging to the Terror, the 
other two to the Erebus, showing the 
presence of both ships. The latest 
death supplies the date taken from the 
head-board, of April 3, 1846. An ar- 
mourer’s forge, an observatory, a store- 
house, and other enclosures were found 
there ; also seven hundred meat-cans, 
which, as we are happy to find, 
** formed but a small proportion of the 
24,000 canisters with which the ships 
were supplied.” Captain Penny, who 
also examined the locality, is of opinion 
that Franklin did not quit his winter 
anchorage at Beechy Tsland until the 
end of August, or the beginning of Sep- 
tember, 1846, founding his i impression 
on the lateness at which the ice breaks 
up, and also on circumstances indicat- 
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ing that much of the summer was 
passed there—deep sledge-ruts in the 
shingle, which must have been made 
after the snow had partially disap- 
peared, and ‘ small patches of garden 
rr bordered with purple sassi- 
rage, and planted in compartments 
with the native plants.” Captain Penny 
also found a watch-tent upon a height 
about four miles north of the position 
of the ships, erected, no doubt, to ob- 
serve any move in the channel. Cap- 
tain Austin, with his two ships and 
their tenders, wintered at the south- 
west end of Cornwallis Island, from 
whence, in the spring, he sent out 
well-organised travelling parties, who 
carefully searched very extensive 
coasts. Lieutenant M‘Clintock, who 
made the longest of these pedestrian 
journeys, rounded the western end of 
Melville Island, and, » passing over the 
farthest decoveries of Parry, saw dis- 
tant land beyond the 116th meridian. 
Captain Ommaney, with Lieutenant 
Osborne, and other officers, traced the 
coasts of Cape Walker, and the adjoin- 
ing districts ; Lieutenant Osborne pro- 
ceeding to nearly the 72nd parallel on 
104th meridian, being the most sou- 
therly point attained. 

Captains Penny and Stewart, in 
company with Sir John Ross of the 
Felix, wintered in Assistance Harbour. 
Their spring journeys, and those of 
their officers, were directed to the ex- 
amination of Wellington Sound, and 
with important results. Wellington 
Strait, closed to the eastward and 
northward, opens into a westerly pas- 
sage, from which they saw “a navigable 
sea extending northward and westward 
to the utmost limits of their vision.” 
Captain Penny, in a letter addressed 
to the Geographical Society, and dated 
the 3rd of December, 1851, states that 
he saw this cheering sight on the 3rd 
of May, 1851, and adds his strong im- 
pression that Franklin passed this wa 
in open water, and along Prince Al- 
bert’s Land, which he is disposed to 
think extends 500 miles north-west. 
This route has yet to be pursued. 

Such are the results of the second 
exploratory movement so far as they 
are yet known, for Collinson and 





* Captain Ommaney observes that the men were young, and hence infers the unwhole- 
someness of their provisions. Had, however, the deaths been caused by the use of badly- 
prepared meats, they would, in all probability, have been far more numerous, especially when 


we consider that the crews, as appears from the text, must have remained there for many 
months. 
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M‘Clure are still out, and we wait for 
tidings of them with the greatest in- 
terest. Perhaps they may find the 
hoped-for outlet of Victoria Channel, 
or, possibly, discover a north-eastern 
opening, and—far more joyful news— 
meet the missing crews. 

From all the information which we 
have been enabled to collect, we have 
become persuaded that the track of 
Franklin is already found, but must 
be further followed into that unknown 
ocean to which we trace him. It 
would seem that having, pursuant 
to his instructions, looked for an 
opening by Cape Walker and fail- 
ed, he, consistently with his determi- 
nation when he left England, resolved 
to try a northern route. We trace 
him in that route up Wellington 
Channel to the passage leading to the 
open sea, Nobody can doubt that he 
made hi.nself well acquainted with that 

assage by his spring excursions. It 
is, moreover, known that his compa- 
nion, Commander Fitzjames, was 


strongly of opinion that the north-west 
passage was to be made by going “‘ far 
north,” ‘north of Parry’s group.” 
This he expressed in a letter to Mr. J. 
Barrow before the Expedition sailed. 


The remarkable fact that the sea, 
north and west, was found open, 
while the more southern.waters were 
frozen, appears to accord with the 
published opinion of Baron Wrangel, 
that the Polar Sea was at all times 
open, as well as with the convictions 
of several of the Arctic voyagers, and 
of many of the most experienced whale 
fishers. 

It is at all events clear, that by the 
well-performed services of previous ex- 
peditions, the points of search have 
been narrowed, at least on the Bar- 
row’s Straits’ side of the northern ter- 
minus of America, to almost the single 
track by Wellington Channel. We 
say “ almost,”’ because a further exa- 
mination for a south-westerly opening 
by Cape Walker may possibly be 
thought desirable. On the Beering’s 
Straits’ side, however, there remains a 
wide, unknown region. The universal 
feeling of the public calls for another 
search, and we look with confidence 
to the Admiralty for having the new 
expeditions so framed and conducted 
as will be most likely to ensure their 
success. 


Nors..The above article has been 
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for some time in type, but owing to 
the pages of our magazine being en- 
gaged, we were unable to bring it 
forward sooner. In the meantime 
the new expedition destined to follow 
Franklin through Wellington Channel 
has been decided on, and the command 
assigned to Sir Edward Belcher. Cap- 
tain Kellett, who has but lately re- 
turned from Beering’s Straits, goes 
out as second captain. Commander 
M‘Clintock, styled in our text ‘ Lieu- 
tenant,” but who has since gained his 
well-earned advancement, has charge 
of a steamer, while another is entrusted 
to Lieutenant Osborne. The Beering 
Straits expedition, under Captain Col- 
linson and Commander M‘Clure, is, 
as we have observed, still out. The 
former wintered at Hong Kong in 
1850-1, but early in last July went 
north again. The latter has not been 
heard of since August, 1850. We are 
not at this moment of our writing 
aware whether the Admiralty propose 
sending out another expedition in this 
direction, or whether they contemplate 
acting on what are, apparently, the 
highly important suggestions of Mr. 
Augustus Petermann, relative to an 
attempt by opening between Spitzber- 
gen and Nova Zembla, as detailed in 
his letter given in the Atheneum of 
the 17th of January, last. These 
questions may be left with confidence 
to the determination of the naval au- 
thorities. We know, however, that 
we speak the feeling of the public when 
we say, that an exhaustive search, if 
such be practicable, by means of ex- 
peditions through the separate routes 
of Wellington Channel, Beering’s 
Straits, and the new one near Nova 
Zembla, should be at once attempted. 
The searches in the direction of Bar- 
row’s Straits have established that 
Franklin is not there, and have almost 
demonstrated the more satisfactory re- 
sult, that he did pass north through 
Wellington Channel into an open sea. 
These searches were made with an 
energy, and at the same time with a 
carefulness, which do our seamen ho- 
nour; but vast as was the area which 
they embraced, it is but small when 
compared to that which continues un- 
eae Still, the new expedition 
will go out with the many advantages 
of experience, and inspired with the 
growing hope, which we are glad to 
share, that Franklin and his crews are 
watching for them, 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF MOORE, 


Tue incidents in the career of men of 
genius are rarely of sufficient novelty 
or variety to give dramatic effect to 
the mere stories of their lives. True, 
they are interesting and instructive ; 
because the character of man is more 
fully developed in the daily details of 
life, in the petty skirmishes of every- 
day occurrence, than even in the great 
battles which sometimes meet him on 
his way, and which, by the very magni- 
tude of either the gain or loss at issue, 
call up an unusual amount of mettle or 
philosophy. 

What manner of man was he ?— 
where was he born ?—how old was he? 
—whom did he marry ?—was he rich 
or poor? Such are the ordinary ques- 
tions of biographical curiosity; yet 
what light do those facts throw on the 
character of the man, unless we can 
trace how he deported himself under 
circumstances the most ordinary? It is 
with the sentiments of men of genius we 
desire to become familiar—their habits 
of thought rather than of action—their 
sensations of pleasure, pride, or sad- 
ness. We would, if we could, observe 


the gifted being in those unsocial ag- 
gregations of our species called society; 
see how he expanded or shrunk up 
in the crowd—how he stood aloof in 
haughtiness or shyness, or drew, by the 
magic of his words, a listening throng 


about him. We would observe him in 
the unreserve of home; and, above all, 
would be anxious, unseen, to feel the 
pulse of his sensations, and sound the 
well-source of his inspirations in the so- 
litude of his study. It is as indications 
or illustrations of the bent of genius 
that anecdotes—the merest trifles of 
recollection—obtain their real value. 
It is in this spirit that I am tempted 
to record some recollections of Thomas 
Moore, *‘ the poet of all circles, the 
idol of his own.” 

Of all the poets of his day, the re- 
collections of others regarding him are 
more necessary as the means of a full 
biographical justice than, perhaps, any 
other. For, pre-eminently gifted wit 
joyousness of temperament, vividness 
of fancy, ready wit, and eloquent 
tongue, there ‘‘ shone such light about 
him” in society, as to render the col- 
lection of the scattered rays, or their 
varied impressions, pastionlarly desir- 
able. Apart from the charm of genius, 


Moore possessed, in a remarkable de- 
gree, the qualification not unfrequent 
to Irishmen—of shining in society. A 
buoyant spirit, a ready wit, the wish to 
please, and the aptitude to be pleased ; 
a musical voice, and a clear, ringing 
laugh_hearty, not loud ; a mind rich- 
ly stored with varied lore and anec- 
dote ; above all, an innate love of fun, 
without a taint of low or gross humour, 
won for Moore the universal tribute of 
admiration in social reunions. It was 
impossible to meet him at dinner or in the 
drawing-room without a pleasurable 
sensation dwelling on the memory ever 
after, unless to some cynic, like N. P. 
Willis, whose ‘‘ impressions” were any- 
thing but favourable, and refer one to 
some twist in his own mind, or to his 
viewing our poet through a dark me. 
dium, as boys do an eclipse through a 
piece of smoked glass. One of his 
oldest friends, one distinguished by his 
own social qualities, and, by admixture 
with all classes of society, well qualified 
to pronounce an opinion, has often 
said— I have mixed with all grades 
of society, from the peer to the com- 
moner, from the duke to the middle- 
classman — with wits, poets, actors, 
orators, and every sort of social spirit; 


but of all, Tom Moore was the best 
table companion I ever met.” 


Another Irish quality was, his facility 
of making friends, which was, however, 


backed by one, it is to be feared, ra- 
ther un-Irish—the power of keeping 
them. The cordial friendship between 
him and Byron was a remarkable illus- 
tration of this; for, though the attach- 
ment was alike honourable to both, 
there can be but little doubt that 
the ardour and bonhommie of the man 
of many friends, as well as his genius, 
gained on the passive temperament, 
whether shy or callous, of him to whom 
but few adhered, and who, in most 
cases, repelled rather than courted the 
friendship of his fellows. Yet this 
very friendship showed there was a 
warm tide of life-blood under the cold 
and somewhat cynic philosophy of 
Byron ; whilst, no doubt, the high. 
souled independence, which was a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of Moore, 
securing Byron’s respect, was the best 
adjunct to those qualities which won 
his affection. Byron, the eccentric, 
the unhappy, and, if not the misan- 
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thropic, at least the anti-social, evi- 
dently clung to Moore as a link with 
the world, which he shunned, through 
pride or dislike. 

Reflecting on Moore’s social quali- 
ties, and looking back to the period 
and circumstances of his birth, we can- 
not help regarding him as a type, not 
of a class, but of a period. 

Everybody knows, or ought to know, 
that Tom Moore was born in Aungier- 
street, Dublin, onthe 30th May, 1780.* 
Anybody may see the house in which 
he was born, and which will ever be re- 
garded amongst +7 remarkable houses 
of Dublin. It i is No. 12; facing Great 
Longford-street: there Moore first saw 
the light, blessed, as he himself has said, 
with “‘a most amiable father, and a 
mother such as, in heart and head, 
has rarely been equalled.” Not a lit- 
tle of his history hinges on this mother, 
worthy in every way y of his love. From 
her he inherited that gushing kindli- 
ness of nature, as well as the more 
spiritual gift of intellect. Married a 
very young girl, she was a mother ere 
her twentieth year, and her woman’s 
heart had an almost girlish pride in her 
first-born, who, from the dawn of life, 
almost precociously intelligent, grew 
up her companion as well as her fond 
son. Often have I heard from her 
lips, in advanced life, the story of her 

ride and care of this cherished first- 
ag of whose future, with maternal 
propheticness, she foresaw bright 
things. How often do those fond 
foreshadowings end in disappointment! 
how rarely are they fulfilled with an 
equal measure of abundance as were 
Mrs. Moore’s! Her anxious care, 
from the earliest period, was his educa- 
tion, and no sacrifice was too great; 

and for tradingt citizens, as the Moores 
were, many must have been the sacri- 
fices made to defray the expenses. 
The citizens of Dublin have ever been 
remarked for their social and convivial 
habits, and the young mother, from an 
early period, took delight in bringing 


* It is stated that the 28th May, 1779, was the date inscribed on Moore’s coffin. 
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out her “prodigy.” Thus from infancy 
Moore was habituated to society, and, 
though nervous and sensitive to a de- 
gree, shyness, the concomitant of many 
a gifted mind, was unknown to him. 

There are those who think that men 
inherit generally their best, sometimes 
their worst, qualities from their mo- 
thers; that at least good men, and men 
of genius, are almost always the off- 
spring of good and gifted mothers. To 
their care, of us in our tenderest years, 
assuredly, and therefore to their appre- 
ciation of whati is high, noble, and true, 
we almost ever owe that training which 
mainly tends to the strength of our 
character in after lives. To men who 
think thus, the mothers of distinguished 
men are always particularly interest- 
ing; and thus to the writer Moore’s 
mother was @ person of note and of 
study, from the earliest pe riod of an 
acquaintance which ripened into respect 
and friendship. It was impossible to 
know Mrs. Moore even slightly, without 
being pleased with her urbanity, kind- 
ness, humour, and with her intelligent 
conversation ; still more did intimate 
acquaintance lead to the conviction that 
she was a superior woman: one who, 
born in a different sphere of society, 
and under different circumstances, 
would have been remarkable in her day. 

Perhaps it was as well that her pas- 
sage through life should have been 
quiet, and comparatively unnoticed ; 
but that to her son descended those 
elements of character which might have 
made her distinguished, but which 
made him great. 

Her love for him was the great charm 
of her life ; and in advanced years the 
endless theme of her thoughts and talk 
was “Tom.” Nor apart from the in- 
terest of the subject were her tales and 
anecdotes, told with freshness and 
point, and with all the naiveté of a 
mother’s love, without a pleasing inte- 
rest. She loved to recite all his childish 
and boyish triumphs ; his achievements 
at Mr. Whyte’s school, when “Tom” 


The 


year 1780 is given as the year always assigned by Moore’s mother. 
+ In a recent article in the Times, in most respects admirably written, compiled, we pre- 
sume, from the “ Longman” Edition of Moore’s Works, one or two errors occur. Mr. Moore’s 


father is described as a “small trader, and afterwards a quartermaster.” 


He was a very 


respectable grocer, and many have described him as at one time largely embarked in trade. 


Subsequently he was a barrack-master 


After the family left Aungier-street, they resided 
in a small but. snug country lodge near Kilmainham. 


For a portrait and memoir of 


Moore, see Dusiiy Universiry Macazine for April, 1842, Vol. XIX., No. 112, p. 476. 
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was called up as the first speaker ; his 


rivate theatricals and juvenile parties 
in the old house in Aungier-street. She 
would tell, too, of the many motherly 
stratagems to keep his wardrobe on a 
par with his own and her taste, and 
‘as good as his companions,” whose 
circumstances were more affluent than 
his—stratagems rendered necessary by 
the Spartan simplicity of his father, 
who thought his clothes were always 
remarkably nice, and that one suit in 
the year was quite enough. Little 
knowing, good easy man, that the mo- 
ther always got two suits precisely alike, 
that the vigilance of the father might 
not be aroused by difference of cut or 
colour, nor his comfortable satisfaction 
with the ‘well enough” of the wardrobe 
be disturbed, nor any violence done to 
his notions of economy. 

Nor was the care of the mother less 
dictated by affection than guided by 
wisdom. Ever she sought to make 
home attractive and safe to the young 
genius—courted by his fellows, and na- 
turally clinging to social enjoyment. 
His friends were always welcome ; the 
little supper was re rape and the 
cordial reception always ready for his 
companions, after the evening stroll or 
the theatre. We have Moore’s own 
record of the value of this watchful care, 
when the troubled times before ‘98 
brought him into danger of sharing the 
fate of his chivalrous comrades—of 
Emmet, Hudson, and other victims of 
patriotic daring and zeal. 

The mother’s care of Moore’s early 
years and unabated love through her 
advanced age, were truly beautiful. 
They were requited, too, with the 
fullest measure of grateful affection and 
undying respect by the son. When 
Mr. Moore (the father) died, having 
held for years a Government appoint- 
ment of Seemabaniene, friends sought 
to secure for his widow a pension ; but 
Moore claimed the privilege of her sup- 
port, and declined the kind agency 
which would have debarred him of a 
son’s greatest pleasure. 

His habit was to write twice a week, 
at least, to his mother; and the post- 
man’s knock at the expected period was 
an anxiously-watched moment in the 
old woman’s fleeting hours. Any vi- 
sitor could tell, on entering her drawing- 
room, as she sat in winter by the fire, 
or insummer at her window, whether 
the bi-weekly want was supplied. A 
shade upon her aged brow told either 
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that the letter had not come, or the 
news was not good; whilst a radiant 
smile proclaimed that she had got 
** Tom’s letter.” 

Theseletters, short though they might 
be, often but a line, were the cherished 
treasures of her old age. How beauti- 
ful—and the more beautiful because 
true—are the lines which he wrote in 
her pocket-book in 1822 :— 


“ They tell us of an Indian tree, 
Which, howsoe’er the sun and sky 
May tempt its boughs to wander free, 
And shoot and blossom, wide and high: 


** Far better loves to bend its arms 
Downward again to that dear earth, 
From which the life, that fills and warms 

Its grateful being, first had birth. 

“Tis thus, though woo’d by flattering friends, 
And fed with fame (if fame it be), 
This heart, my own dear mother, bends, 

With love’s true instinct, back to thee!” 


With what fond pride were those 
lines exhibited to those who had won 
the mother’s confidence! A willing 
listener, one who did not soon tire of 
««'Tom’s” repeated praises, was sure of 
such a mark of favour. 

At the period of the last century, 
to which we have alluded, society 
in our Irish metropolis was at its 
climax of convivial intercourse. 
There was greater freedom of man 
ner and heartiness of sociality than 
we can boast of now; there was 4 more 
natural gradation of classes and less 
cliqueism. It was not the eternal 
putting up to be better than they were, 
but a determination to enjoy them- 
selves as they were. ‘There was more 
of the Continental freedom of tone— 
intellectual enjoyment, with heartiness 
of purpose—and much Irish jollity. 

Ifa man went to sleep in those days 
of high-bred courtesy, bag-wigs, famil 
coaches, sedan-chairs, and citizen nod- 
dies, and awoke in this year of grace, 
he might find that we had improved 
our ways—at least our streets—cut off 
our pig-tails, and substituted the sport- 
ing jaunting-car for the jingle; but we 
question if he would not fook in vain 
for that reality of existence that per- 
vaded every class of society sevetity or 
eighty years ago. At that time all 
Dublin had not “ gone out of town ;” 
hence the country was enjoyed occasion. 
ally with the greater zest, whilst small 
parties, social meetings, private thea- 
tricals, and reunions of every kind; were 
universal. Dublin was a gay city then, 
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Such a state of society was exactly 
that in which a bright young spirit like 
Moore’s must rise into notice. True, 
he was born, as he says himself, ‘with 
the slave’s yoke” around his neck. 
The disastrous political circumstances 
of the period shook society to its centre 
ere he had reached manhood, and pre- 
luded a total change, social and poli- 
tical. Yet he had run an honourable 
career through College; and by his 
social qualities, his turn for acting and 
music, had made his way in society. 
He was the pet of Moira house; and 
when circumstances sent him, in his 
nineteenth year, to London, the head of 
that noble family opened the way for 
him into the best society. 

He went to London in 1799, for the 
two-fold purpose of keeping his law 
terms, and publishing his ‘* Anacreon.” 
With his temperament, and even then 
undeveloped genius, it would not have 
been difficult to predict whether the 
genius of law or the muses would carry 
the day. Besides, even if he had not 
so remarkably the poet’s mission, the 
chances of advancement at the bar were 
then so precarious, if not altogether 
hopeless, to the young Irish Catholic, 
as to give but little impetus to the ne- 
cessary course of study, while the res 
anguste domi rendered the exercise of 
his brains immediately imperative. 

Fresh and joyous, too, he launched 
into society, and anecdotes relating to 
that period, which in after years he 
told with marvellous raciness, showed 
through what ordeals of temptation and 
dissipation on the one hand, and neces- 
sity totoil, on the other, the young poet 
ran. 

One, which will certainly lose in the 
telling, as compared with his mode, 
may interest the reader. 

He had contracted, of course, late 
hours, for whilst endeavouring to test 
the truth of his own poetic theorem— 


“ The best of all ways 
To lengthen our days, 
Is to steal a few hours from night, my love,” 


he found a few extra hours in bed in 
the morning were necessary to com- 
pensate for the few stolen from night. 
One morning, about eleven o'clock, the 
servant disturbed him by the announce- 
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ment that a gentleman wanted to see 
him on business. ‘* Show him up, by 
all means ;” and Mr. C » his pub- 
lisher, entered with that gravity of air 
that imported business, and rather dis- 
turbed the nerves of the poet; for he 
had been drawing on his publisher for 
money, without having gone into any 
nice calculation on which side the ba- 
lance lay. 

« Well, Mr. C. » to what am I 
indebted for the pleasure of this visit ?” 

** Why, the book* is out this morn- 
ing; I have drawn out your account ; 
perhaps it would be well to have a set- 
tlement. You have drawn rf 

“© Yes, yes, I know—but have I over- 
drawn? AmI in your debt—and how 
much ?” 

‘«¢ As I make it out, I have advanced 
sixty pounds over your account ; here, 
you see, are the particulars.” 

‘Good God! sixty pounds!” said 
the affrighted author, bouncing up in 
bed ; and as he said, in narrating the 
anecdote, ‘‘at that time sixty pounds 
seemed to me like the national debt— 
as vast, or at least as difficult to pay.” 

** Sixty pounds, Mr. C——! how can 
I ever pay such a sum ?” 

‘* Why,” said his visitor, ‘I have 
thought of that. Youarea young man ; 
there is some risk in the matter; but 
I will cancel the debt for the copy- 
right.” 

“My dear Sir, I am so much 
obliged to you,” said Moore; and the 
copyright was sold for sixty pounds. 

The transaction was certainly in fa- 
vour of the publisher; for the copy- 
right, thus purchased, brought for years 
an income of £300 to £400 per annum 
to the firm; but it is only fair to state 
that, subsequently, I believe, Mr. 
Cc mended the bargain by the pre- 
sentation of a handsome sum. 

It is also worthy of note, as an evi- 
dence of the precariousness of value in 
the wares which the poet brings to 
market, that the first two numbers of 
the ‘Irish Melodies” were sold for 
fifty pounds each; whilst so rapidly 
did they bring their author into fame, 
that Mr. Power, the publisher, paid 
Mr. Moore for many years £500 per 
annum for the exclusive right of publi- 
cation of the “*Melodies.”+ It willeasily 


* “Little's Poems.” 
+ It is right to mention that this compact included the copyright of all Moore’s lyrical 
productions during the term of agreement ; even of the songs—as songs—of Lalla Rookh. 
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be supposed, too, that condensations 
of harmony, feeling, and beauty as they 
are, they represent much time, thought, 
and many happy moments of inspira- 
tion. 

Nor is it uninte resting, as, per contra, 
in balancing merits and rewards, to 
mark the amount, 3000 guineas, paid 
for ** Lalla Rookh;” in which transac- 
tion, the amount, although consider- 
able, is not the most ple: asing or re- 
mar kable feature, but rather the liberal 
conduct of the Messrs. Longman in 
acceding to the price, without seeing a 
line of the poem ; adhering to it ‘al- 
though it was published at an inauspi- 
cious period ; and the honourable ge- 
nerosity of Moore himself, in offering to 
Messrs. Longman to reconsider “the 
terms of their agreement— “ leaving 
them free to postpone, modify, or even 
if such should be their wish, relin- 
quish it altogether,” so fearful was he 
that the state of the times, 1816, would 
cause a loss to the publisher. To this 
offer of Moore’s Longman replied :— 

“We shall be most happy in the 
— of seeing you in February. 

Ve agree with you, indeed, that the 
times are most inauspicious for ‘ poetry 
and thousands ;’ but we believe that 


your poetry would do more than that of 


any other living poet at the present mo- 
ment.” 

The records of such passages of life 
are delightful and ennobling. How they 
dash to the ground the cynic bitterness 


that would attribute all the motives of 


human action to mere selfish worldli- 
ness ! 

It is gratifying, too, toreflect that the 
difficulties of the youthful author once 
overcome, Moore experienced, with the 
exception of the embarrassment of the 
Bermuda business, in which a faith- 
less agent involved him, 
those alternations in life, or pecuniary 
troubles, with which the records of au- 
thors so abound. Whilst it isno in- 
fringement of the delicacy which sanc- 
tifies domestic ties to record, as he 
himself delighted to admit, that he 
owed his exemption from such cares to 
the right-mindedness, prudence, and 

watchful love which presided in his 
home, more than to any thrifty ma- 
nagement of his own. Indeed he had 
so little care for money, as such, and 
was so full of generous impulse, as to 
render this best of safeguards a real 
blessing. 

Throughoutlife Moore bore the stamp 
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of the social mint in which he was coin- 
ed. He had none of the stiff courtesy 
of the old school; such could never 
have suited his mercurial temperament ; 
but he had all the well-bred polish of 
manner, with all the heartiness of en- 
He seemed as if he could 
not help enjoying. 

Occasionally, even in society a shade 
almost of sadness was perceptible ; but 
it was more the shade of thought than 
of sorrow—like a cloud shadow upon a 
sunny landscape—and passed away in 
a meteor of wit, or a luminous smile, as 
he joined in converse with those around 
him. 

His countenance was remarkable for 
mobility. When the writer first saw 
Moore, in the year 1830, the luxuriant 
curls that had clustered on his brow 
had thinned under the action of fifty 
summers and as many winters. But 
the atonement for this loss was the de- 
velopment of a forehead of very elo- 
quent interest. It was high, promi- 
nent, and compact rather than capa- 
cious, the imaginative faculties suffi- 
ciently developed ; whilst the organ, so 
called, of comparison, and the frontal 
sinuses over the brow, were remark- 
able. 

No two faces could be more different 
than Moore’s in repose or in action. 
The features drooped, the eye was 
dimmed, or seemed to gaze into re- 
motest space, when Moore was silent 
or reflective; the up-drawn brow gave 
an anxious expression to the counte- 
nance, whilst the dilating nostril alone 
gaveanimationtoit. Curiously enough, 
even when the whole countenance was 
lighted up, the eye often had the same 
dimness, which gave a look of absence ; 
it seemed often that whilst wit, fancy, 
and humour were there, and played 
about his lips or inspired his tongue, 
the soul of the poet was far away. It 
was a difficult expression to describe, 
but all who studied him have remarked 
it. It might be, perhaps, i in some de- 
gree accounted for by his being near- 
sighted. 

“From this endless variety of expres. 
sion and play of feature it arose that 
Moore’s countenance was a perfect 
puzzle to painter or sculptor, and that 
no man could portray him faithfully 
who attempted to copy him accurately 
as he sat, or to embody any single 
phase. Every effort to paint Moore 
as the poet was a failure, for his per- 
sonnel was by no means the represen- 

2K 
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tative of the ideal; and though traits 
of the inner genius occasionally played 
over his countenance, like sunbeams 
over rippling waters, they were too 
evanescent even for the instantaneous- 
ness of the daguerreotype. Indeed a 
faithful daguerreotype would have been 
the worst possible nem of Moore; 
and the only chance for the artist was 
to study him when not sitting for his 
portrait, and not to be put out by him 
when he was. So conscious was he of 
the difficulty of the task, perhaps from 
the repetition of failures, that when a 
young countryman of his own, in whom 

e took a friendly interest, requested 
him to sit for his picture, he said with 
energy, ‘‘ Ask me anything but that; 
so many experienced men have failed, 
I should be sorry you, a young artist, 
should attempt anything so difficult, if 
not hopeless.” 

Peculiarly small of stature, he had 
always an up-look, which seemed as if 
he would lose nothing of his height, or 
that it was actually necessary to keep 
his range of vision au courant of his 
neighbours. Noone was more amused 
at his diminutiveness in height than 
himself. Meeting a very tall friend 
one day, the weather, as usual, was 
the first topic. ‘‘ Do you find the day 
cold, Moore?” said his friend. ‘Why, 
rather so,” said Moore; “how is it up 
there with you?” 

Whether his height, or a restlessness 
of nervous system, originated the habit 
or not, it is certain he scarcely ever sat 
down. He composed walking about ; 
and in society, save at the dinner or 
supper table, he rarely sat down. So 
necessary was movement to him, that 
most probably had he been tied to a 
chair, with the added doom of a prosy 
companion, he would have exploded 
and gone off like a rocket, or a bottle 
of sparkling champagne. Standing 
in a circle chatting, his vivacity of 
manner, his elevated look, and em- 
pressement of delivery, movement, and 
action, cheated one out of the idea of 
his size; and wherever Moore’s voice 
was heard a knot of listeners eagerly 
gathered round. 

Generally his conversation was more 
brilliant than profound, but it was full 
of point and observation, and had al- 
ways the charm of unreserve and na- 
tural flow—the outwelling of thought. 
Nor, master as he was of the light ar- 
tillery of satire, did he ever indulge in 
sarcasm or ill-natured remark, although 
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he could see the ridiculous points of 
human character, and describe them 
with happy humour. 

He was peculiarly good-humoured in 
conversation, and, by the absence of 
anything of the “lion,” often drew 
upon himself a friendly familiarity, 
which would have tried an author of 
more touchy self-esteem. Sitting after 
dinner one evening at his own table at 
Sloperton, enjoying a glass of good old 
port, his favourite “ Salernian,” the 
conversation turned on the Irish apti- 
tude to ‘ bulls.” 

‘* By the way, Mr. Moore,” said a 
not very imaginative young English- 
man, full of literality, if not of letters, 
‘*T’ve found you out in an Irish bull.” 

** Indeed!” said the guilty poet; 
“¢ pray what is it?” 

*¢ Oh,” said young Literal, ‘in that 
song of * The Watchman,’ you say in 
the last verse— 


“6 And see the sky, *tis morning— 
So now, indeed, good night ;’ 


‘* Now, of course, ‘ good night’ in the 
morning is a blunder.” 

** Upon my word,” said an old gen- 
tleman of the same school, ‘‘I never 
observed that bull before.” 

** Nor I either,” said Moore, grave- 
ly; whilst a glance of his laughing eye 
showed how entirely he appreciated 
the young gentleman's acumen. 

To do justice to both parties, we 
shall give the verse of the song in 
question, which is arranged as a trio, 
and is, both in music and sentiment, 
very charming. The watchman, hav- 
ing successively bawled out “past 
twelve,” ‘past one,” ‘ past two,” 
and startled the lovers by the flight of 
time, at length calls—“ past three 
o’clock—past three,” and the startled 
lover sings— 


“ Again, that fearful warning ! 
Had ever time such flight ? 
And see the sky, ‘tis morning— 
So now, indeed, good night. 


WATCHMAN. 
Past three o’clock—past three ; 
Good night—good night.” 


On another occasion, his temper, 
which certainly was such as to prove, 
by exception, the rule of the genus 
irritabile vatum, was tried more heavily 
by a musical gentleman, who undertook 
to sing in his company that glorious 
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song of his—‘‘ Oh, the sight entranc- 
ing!” In singing, he altered the ar- 
rangement of the air, and sang the first 
part of each verse twice over at the 
beginning instead of as a refrain at the 
end. I think this was the change 
made, but the coolness of the reformer 
was in observing to Moore.—‘‘ You 
perceive the improvement I've made.” 

“ At least,” said the poet, quietly, 
‘I perceive the alteration.” 

Apropos of that song, Moore’s own 
singing of it was a matchless treat. 
With head upraised, he seemed almost 
to revel in the fresh morning light, as 
he gazed on the “ sight entrancing,” 
and his eye sparkled as ‘‘ files arrayed 
with helm and blade” seemed to pass 
before him; whilst a deeper feeling 
awoke as the passion of the song came 
upon him; an almost stern defiance 
knitted his brow, and his voice, one of 
infinite modulation, but of small com- 
pass, rose clear and thrilling to its 
highest pitch as he sang— 


“ Go ask yon despot whether 
His armed bands could bring such hands 
And hearts as ours together.” 


Indeed, when singing, Moore was 
the impersonation of all we could ima- 
gine of poet and musician combined 
in the Bard. His song was an inspired 
recitative, rather than a musical per- 
formance. He seemed to improvise as 
he ran his fingers over the notes; and 
as the tide of thought came over him, 
it was poured forth in harmonious ca- 
dences of exquisite variety ; the low- 
breathed whisper, or the highest note, 
told home to the ear, and found an 
echo in the heart of every listener. A 
low, sad toneoccasionally broke through 
his gayest song, like the distant moan 
of the wind through a sunlit forest. 
This peculiarity of voice rendered his 
singing of an Irish melody touching 
and appropriate ; for one characteris- 
tic of the true Irish music is its capa- 
bility of slow or quick time, and an 
almost melancholy sweetness pervad- 
ing. Moore, alluding to this in his 
admirable letter to the Marchioness of 
Donegal, on music, says—‘‘ Perhaps we 
may look no farther than the last dis- 
graceful century for the origin of most 
of thosewild and melancholy airs, which 
were at once the offspring and solace 
of grief, and were applied to the mind, 
as music was formerly to the body, 
decantare loca dolentia.” 
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Elsewhere he says, ‘the language 
of sorrow, however, is best adapted to 
our music ;” and, indeed, whether this 
be or not the prevailing character of 
music, the sad tone we have alluded to 
gave a charm to Moore’s singing—a 
touch of pathos and feeling even to 
what was playful and light. 

Applause was necessary to elicit his 

full power and pleasure in singing ; 
for without the latter he had little of 
the former. He would not sing merely 
for singing’s sake, to fulfil a devoir in 
society, or conform to usage. It was 
no motive of vanity which made him 
desire applause; it was, perhaps, 
partly the leaven of his younger days, 
and the habit which had grown from 
it ; partly the nervousness of tempera- 
ment, and that diffidence of his own 
owers, for which even his friend 
3yron often rated him. But, above 
everything, it arose from this—he felt 
what he sung. His songs were pre- 
eminently those of passion and thought; 
he sought to give to music—to the 
sensations which it had excited in his 
own breast—a voice, an utterance. 
He could only judge of the effect upon 
his audience by their excited interest ; 
which, despite conventionalism, when 
aroused, always found expression in 
applause. 

Thus encouraged—thus satisfied that 
his listeners were with him, his bardic 
pride and spirit were aroused, and his 
habit was to sing many songs consecu- 
tively ; changing from grave to gay, 
from sad and low to spirited, wild, and 
martial, as some fair prompter would 
dictate. For, truth to tell, he loved to 
be surrounded at the piano by the 
young and lovely of that sex to which 
his earliest and warmest effusions had 
been devoted. Andifhe had a particle 
of the coxcomb in his nature, their 
crowding zeal, their devoted admiration 
of the poet, must have touched the 
weak point in the man. It was not 
the fault of his fair admirers if he were 
not thoroughly spoiled. 

Occasionally he could sing for the 
pleasure of the sterner sex. One even- 
ing he turned from his fair circle to an 
old Spanish priest—a hearty old man, 
who relished beauty and _ beautiful 
music, as well as the most mundane 
amongst us. ‘* What do you wish me 
to sing, Monsignior ?” 

Qh,” said the delighted priest, 
losing in the esthetic all idea of the 
mere morale, or the ‘ forbidden fruit,’ 
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*‘do sing, ‘This earth is the planet 
for you, love, and me.’” 

And Moore delighted not only him, 
but the whole circle with his happy 
song—‘ They may rail at this life.” 

The following lines, however imper- 
fect as specimens of rhythmic art, have 
at least the crude merit of the sketch 
from nature ; which, in fact, they were, 
being meant to fix the impression of 
Moore when singing :— 


The bard has touched the notes ; 

The crowd stand mute around ; 
Whilst soft enchantment floats 

On aerial waves of sound. 
With brow upraised, his eyes emit 
Quick-flashing harbingers of wit! 
Or now, he pours of love his song, 
And transport thrills the list’ning throng. 


Well may he sing of love, 

Whose pathway love hath lit ; 
And beauty well may prove 

The lodestar of his wit. 
Yet, as his strains her charms portray, 
Though pleas’d, coy beauty turns away, 
As in the limpid bath, some fair 
Starts at her own sweet image there! 


But love’s soft murmuring 

And wit like flow’rets grow, 
Veiling the hidden spring 

That gives them life below. 
By zephyr’s breath disclosed to view, 
The bubbling spring reflects each hue 
Of heaven ; and so gleams forth in song, 
The poet’s sou/, sweet flowers among! 


It would obviously be as far beyond 
the object of these ‘ Recollections ” 
to enter into any disquisition of Moore’s 
poetical merits as it would be imperti- 
nent on the part of any but a master 
in the art itself, Indeed, it would be 
equally unnecessary. Wherever the 
English language is spoken Moore's 
*¢ Melodies” are as ‘familiar in men’s 
mouths as household words.” There 
is not a modern European language 
into which some or other of them have 
not been translated; and parts of 
** Lalla Rookh,” we are told, clothed 
in the Persian tongue, are chaunted 
along the streets of Ispahan, What 
all love it is idle to criticise. 

Neither is it necessary here to dis- 
cuss the peculiar merits of his varied 
literary productions, or to detail the 
vast amount of his labours. The ‘*Me- 
moirs” he has himself given have ren- 
dered the public sufficiently familiar 
with these ; and he has left further inte- 
resting memoranda, which, with his pri- 
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vate correspondence, will be anxiously 
looked for in their proper form. 

The object has been rather to throw 
such light upon the personnel of Moore 
as an observer only could well do—to 
daguerreotype, if possible, those lights 
and shades of character, fleeting, but 
not evanescent, which owe not a little 
of their value to the unconsciousness 
of the individual. Thus I have 
sought to sketch Moore in society— 
Moore as the bard: there is yet another 
phase in which the observer’s recollec- 
tion may be of value, in describing 
Moore as an orator. 

Whether the term oratoryis properly 
applicable to Moore’s speaking in pub- 
lic may be doubtful. The occasions on 
which he has done so have not been 
numerous, and the style of his speak. 
ing was, perhaps, more epigrammatic 
than oratorical: yet his action was win- 
ning; and despite the smallness of his 
figure, as he warmed with his subject, 
dignified and impressive, His enuncia- 
tion was distinct and musical, whilst 
his countenance varied rapidly and 
sympathetically with the sentiments he 
sought to express. 

In 1818, on the 7th of June, an en- 
tertainment was given to Moore in 
Morrison’s Great Rooms, in Dawson- 
street. Whether we regard the object, 
to do honour to the poet, whose fame 
was world-wide, and whose verse and 
name were linked immortally with his 
country—or the constellation of rank, 
genius, and warm-heartedness, there 
assembled—it was an occasion of rare 
occurrence, and one of which Irishmen 
may feel proud. At that period, politics 
ran high; as at what period of our 
disastrous history have they not? But 
then, eighteen years after the Act of 
Union—three after the general peace— 
up to which period our metropolis had 
not exhibited the entire evils of the 
exhaustive process, society was in its 
worst transition phase. Still, to do 
honour to the National Bard, for that 
day politics were laid aside, and men 
of every shade of party assembled in 
harmony of purpose. 

The chair was taken by Lord Char- 
lemont, the personal friend, indeed, of 
Moore, but also the hereditary repre- 
sentative of national feeling and lite- 
rary taste. Lord Cloncurry, Lord 
Allen, Mr. Burrowes, Sir Capel Moly- 
neux, Sheil, Maturin, Charles Phillips, 
O’Connell, the sons of Curran and 
Plunket, and a host of men of lesser 
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fame, but not of lesser worth, were 
there. The Poet and his father sat on 
either side of the noble chairman. It 
was ascene to fill the bosoms of both 
with legitimate pride. It was the first 
and brightest reunion of its kind that 
Dublin had witnessed in this century, 
and, now that we have entered the se- 
cond half of that cycle of time, may 
safely be pronounced to have remained 
unsurpassed. 

Tn speaking in return to the ‘toast 
of the night,” Moore thus alluded to 
that phase of the tribute which he 
seemed most to prize :— 


“The presence of the nobleman in the 
chair is a gratifying proof that there are 
still some feelings in this country superior 
to party feelings; and the liberality with 
which he, as well as the meeting, has dis- 
tinguished between the poet and the poli- 
tician, imparts additional value to this na- 
tional tribute, and is an anticipation of the 
judgment of posterity which will separate 
the gold of the poet from the dross of the 
times in which he lived. My fame, what- 
ever it is, has been acquired by touching the 
harp of my country, and is, in fact, no more 
than the echo of the harp.” 


This last beautiful passage, modest, 
yet truthful as it is, should be graven 
on the base of Moore’s statue, and may 
not inaptly suggest to the sculptor the 
idea to be embodied. 

That Moore’s ambition, then in the 
prime of manhood, and the hour of 
richest triumph, was to live as the 
poet, is well enforced in those few 
words; and that it was the master 
thought of his mind on that evening is 
evident, for he again predicts that 
such would be the case, “when,” as 
he beautifully observed, ‘all distinc- 
tions but those of genius shall have 
died away; when the thunder-drops 
that fell in the heated atmosphere of 
politics have rolled away from the 
plumage of the Aonian swan, without 
staining, or even wetting a feather 
over which they had passed.” 

Perhaps his happiest effusion that 
evening was when returning thanks for 
his father. It was brief; characterised 
alike by elegance of thought and truth 
of feeling :— 


‘“*My Lord Charlemont and gentlemen, I 
am deputed by-my father to thank you, and 
must say that I feel this kindness more 
deeply even than that which was conferred 
directly on myself. 


“We haye read of a dumb youth, in an- 
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cient times, to whom the sight of a sword up- 
lifted over his father’s head gave the power 
of utterance ; and he spoke and saved him. 
What fear effected in that instance, grati- 
tude would, I feel, produce in the present ; and 
though I had been dumb all my life, words 
would, I think, have burst forth to thank 
you. In the name of that venerable father 
and myself, I offer you, gentlemen, my most 
deep-felt acknowledgments. And, allow me 
to add, that on this day of cordial recollec- 
tions, there is no one who deserves to be re- 
membered more ardently than he. As, if I 
deserve (which I cannot persuade myself) 
one-half of the honours you have heaped upon 
me, to him and to the education which he 
struggled hard to give me, I owe it all. 
Yes, gentlemen, to him and an admirable 
mother, one of the warmest ever this land of 
warm hearts produced ; whose highest ambi- 
tion for her son has been that independent 
and unbought approbation of his country- 
men which, thank God, she lives this day to 
witness.” 


Nor should we omit his few words 
when Mrs. T. Moore’s health was 
drank ; because they delicately exhibit, 
through a veil as it were, the picture 
of domestic happiness, the faithfulness 
of which all mt had the pleasure of 
intimacy can attest, though none other, 
perhaps, might with good taste attempt 
It sam 


‘* Domestic happiness is of that quiet na- 
ture which the heart enjoys, but the tongue 
boasts not; it is like that still music which 
the ancients supposed is going on above, not 
the less sweet for its making no noise in the 
ears of this world. I shall, therefore, leave 
to those among you who have perfect happi- 
ness at home to imagine mine; and, in Mrs, 
Moore’s name, drink all your good healths.” 


It may interest the reader to com- 
pare with these passages from Moore’s 
speeches, one from his gifted cotempo- 
rary Sheil, who, perhaps, never was 
more brilliant or happy in clothing 
beautiful thoughts in eloquent words 
than on that evening. Strange, as we 
dwell upon those records of the dead, 
how the nebulousness of mere earthli- 
ness clears away, and the bright star 
of genius alone fixes itself upon our 
mind. 

By a strange coincidence, too, the 
earthly remains of Richard Lalor Sheil 
had but just passed through our city, 
on their way to their final resting place, 
when the sad intelligence arrived, that 
Thomas Moore’s spirit had passed away 
—the spirit to which onthat evening, in 
1818, he paid this tribute :— 
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“This is, indeed, a triumph. Petrarch 
and Tagso were crowned in the capitol ; but 
the lover of ‘ Laura,’ and the author of 
* Jerusalem Delivered,’ could not have ex- 
perienced more exulting emotions upon the 
capitol than the author of ‘ Lalla Rookh’ 
experiences at this present moment. Ireland 
has to boast of the first poet and the first 
captain of the age; but if Wellington him- 
self were to return to his native land, he 
would not be received with half this honest 
homage of the heart. We are proud of 
Wellington; but we are fond of Moore. 
Goldsmith was the only great poet Ireland had 
produced. Moore has equalled him in sim- 
plicity, and far surpassed him in imagina- 
tion. In Goldsmith we find the pensive- 
ness of this evening, which through those 
glimmering windows we see closing one of 
the brightest and proudest days our country 
has éver witnessed ; but in Moore, with the 
Pensiveness of the evening, we behold its 
illumination. His thoughts, if I may em- 
ploy so fanciful an illustration, are like those 
beautiful little birds which Campbell describes 
gleaming in a transatlantic sunset; or like 
those birds, to use the poet’s comparison, 
they seem atoms of the rainbow. Voltaire 
has observed that Rousseau was the only 
great musician who had been a great poet. 
Mr. Moore has deprived him of that single- 
ness of praise. To him we are indebted not 
only for his own delicious music, but for the 
immortal poetry to which he has wedded the 
* Melodies of Ireland.’ With the magic of 
Prospero, he has given a more substantial, 
but still a celestial form to the spirits of 
sound; and he has clothed, with the fine 
texture of his beautiful phraseology, the Ariels 
of his own island, which his imagination has 
converted into a region of enchantment.” 


There is an obvious contrast here 
between the style of the poet, setting 
in simple words the rarest gems of 
thought, and the more rhetorical em- 
phasis, with, perhaps, equally happy 
imagery, of the dramatist and orator 
O’Connell, Maturin, Lord Cloncurry, 
and Charles Phillips spoke; the latter 

ithily summing up his estimate of 
oore’s genius and worth in a few 
words :— 


“The presence of Mr. Moore naturally re- 
strains the expression in which I would 
otherwise have indulged myself. This, how- 
ever, I cannot refrain from declaring—it is 
not to that genius which bears the stamp of 
its celestial origin, which has restrung the 
harp, and rivalled the minstrelsy of the 
‘olden time’—which has for us realised the 
purest visions of our suspected tradition, and 
for himself anticipated from the living age the 
certain eulogiums of the latest posterity. No, 
my lord, those are gifts derived from Nature, 
and often have we seen them lavished on the 
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worthless; but it is for the qualities which 
are inherent in himself, that I give him as I 
do the combined tribute of my heart and my 
understanding; it is for his dignified and 
undeviating independence, for his lofty prin- 
ciple, for his stainless and uncompromising 
spirit, for his Fabrician virtue, for his vestal 
patriotism, for the dauntless intrepidity of his 
public conduct, contrasted as it is with that 
peculiar blandness which has made his home 
a paradise, and left that aged parent doubtful 
whether this enviable night he should be the 
proudest or the happiest of fathers.” 


Mr. Curran, too, spoke feelingly, 
proudly, and eloquently to the “me- 
mory” of his father, deploring deeply 
that the remains of that great Irishman 
did not rest in his native land; and he 
mentioned as the greatest honour, on 
the occasion of his father’s quiet funeral, 
the presence of Moore, 

Strange that Moore, too, should be 
interred in England. Yet since that 
evening the wishes of Curran’s family 
and fellow-countrymen have been ob- 
tained, by the transference of his re- 
mains at last to Ireland. 

It would be difficult at any time to 
have assembled more eloquent men than 
on that evening. Nor was oratory the 
only charm. Music lent her aid; Dr. 
(then Mr.) Smith sang; and a young 
gentleman volunteered a composition of 
his own, “ the Poet’s Election in Olym- 
pus,” in which, after a contest between 
Scott, Moore, Byron, Southey, &c., 
the Irish Poet carried the day. The 
play, humour, and novelty told; and 
Sam Lover’s first public display—for his 
it was—met universal approbation. 

When the circling cup and the ex- 
hiliration of the hour had raised Moore 
to concert pitch, he, too, volunteered ; 
and going to the piano, poured forth, 
as was his wont, song after song, amidst 
rapturous applause. One song, which 
was then unpublished, so suited the oc- 
casion, whether written for it or not, 
that to most present it seemed an im- 

rovised voluntary. ‘Three times over 
fad Moore to sing— 


“They may rail at this life from the hour 
I began it ;” 


whilst the echo haunted the ears and 
hearts of his auditors for many a long 
day after. 

In September, 1830, the memorable 
year of the French Revolution (the 
second!) we have Moore again as an 
orator, and again in juxtaposition with 
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Sheil. At the very remarkable demon- 
stration of Irish sympathy with the 
French people, made by a public meet- 
ing at the Hall of the Commercial Mart, 
Usher's-quay, a meeting of all parties, 
Moore delivered a beautiful and im- 
pressive oration—one which bears the 
marks of careful preparation, and which 
told with great effect. The peroration 
is all which space permits to the 
reader :— 


“A bright era it might well be called, and 
glorious the people who are the authors of it. 
But I have already sufficiently dwelt upon 
this subject—already more than enough tres- 
passed upon your patience ; though here, in- 
deed, is a theme I could expatiate on for ever. 
Here I am, I confess, more at home than in 
my loyalty; for surely, surely if there be a 
spectacle upon which God himself (if I may 
say so without irreverence) must look down 
with peculiar pleasure, it is MAN—social, en- 
lightened man—asserting thus grandly the 
dignity of that image which the Almighty 
has impressed upon him, spurning away the 
rash hand, whether of priestcraft or tyranny, 
that would deface its lineaments, and doing 
justice both to his Maker and himself, by 
standing free and undebased before the 
world,” 


A somewhat amusing incident oc- 
curred in the middle of Moore’s speech. 
When about to quote some lines, he 
said, as ‘ the poet has it.” The word 
poet had scarce passed his lips, when 
an outburst of acclamation, such as we 
have rarely witnessed, took place. The 
** poet” was the master-thought in the 
mind of the auditory. A dog in the 
body of the hall, affrighted by the uni. 
versal roar, joined in with a furious 
barking, which produced laughter, and 
enabled Moore to recover ground by 
playing off, as he said, ‘a well-known 
joke of Lord North's,” ‘ Never mind,” 
in allusion to the dog, ‘it is only the 
member for Barkshire.” 

The visits which the nature of his 
pursuits enabled Moore to pay to his 
native land were few and far between, 
whilst the reception he met with from 
men of all ranks on those occasions was 
such as must have been and was most 
proudly gratifying to him; whilst at 
the same time, perhaps, it might sug- 
gest that somewhat of the zeal was due 
to the rarity of the visits, at least some 
of what would otherwise seem the ex- 
travagance of demonstration. 

In 1835 the British Association met 
in Dublin, and it is but truth to say, 
that amidst the galaxy of notabilities 
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the Irish Bard was still the fixed star 
of admiration ; nay, sometimes might 
he have been more likened to a comet 
from the tail of followers. Moore was, 
of course, everywhere at the dinners, 
reunions and soirées ; and everywhere 
was an object of attraction. 

He was constantly accompanied, I 
had almost said attended, by his friend 
and admirer, Doctor Hume, whose tall 
figure, steady gait, and grave coun- 
tenance, contrasted somewhat amusing- 
ly with Tom Moore’s small, smartly- 
dressed figure and sparkling counte- 
nance. Hume had been Moore’s second 
in the unlucky duel with Jeffrey, and 
in consequence of his maladroitness 
in the matter, a coolness ensued be- 
tween the friends, which continued for 
years. <A reconciliation took place, 
and the worthy Doctor, having long 
before proved himself a bad second in 
duelling matters, was determined to 
prove himself second to none in devo- 
tion to his former principal. Indeed, 
he rather monopolised the ‘ lion,” and 
it was often a puzzle that his attentions 
did not wear out the patience of their 
victim. His friendship was, however, 
sincere, albeit excessive in its zeal. 

One day they found their way in 
company to the old house in Aungier- 
street, and, going into the shop, asked 
if Mr. Moore had not formerly lived in 
that house? ‘‘ Yes,” wasthereply, ‘‘and 
it was in this house that Sir Thomas 
Moore was born.” The poet could 
not help smiling at the new title he had 
acquired, and which was not, we pre- 
sume, any gratuitous honour, but one 
resulting from some confusion of ideas 
about the poet and the statesman of a 
former age, or, perhaps, resulted from 
an idea that one so distinguished must 
have a title. 

Moore asked as a favour to be al- 
lowed up stairs; and it is easy to ima- 
gine with what feelings he visited every 
portion of the house consecrated by 
the recollections of the ** best of pa- 
rents,” early associates, and happy 
homes. Above all, he should get up 
to the little upper room, one window 
of which looks into Little oe 
street, at the corner of which the house 
stands; here had been his own sanc- 
tum, and here he had got up his little 
theatricals. How changed was the 
visitor from the boyish inhabitant of 
those rooms forty years before! Who 
but himself, in that moment of retro. 
spection, could say how far the world- 
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wide fame he then enjoyed had ex- 
ceeded or fallen short of the picturings 
of the boy's ambition ! 

Fidus Achates had taken care, in 
the course of the visit, to pass the word 
who was the little visitor; and on 
hospitable cares intent, the good lady 
of the mansion had “ cakes and wine” 
in the drawing-room when they de- 
seended. All the young people were 

resented in due order, and, no doubt, 
in the. family chronicles the poet's 
visit to the house of his birth is well 
preserved. 

One of the most brilliant demon- 
strations of that season was Moore’s 
‘Command Night,” as it used to be 
called. Mr. Calcraft, with that ap- 
preciation of what was due to genius, 
and that high good taste which de- 
served better success in theatrical en- 
terprise than was his in Dublin, asked 
Mr. Moore to select the pieces to be 
»erformed, and to honour the theatre 

y his presence. Saturday, 15th of 
August, was the night selected; The 
Jealous Wife and Born to Good Luck, 
the pieces performed. Macready play- 
ed Oakley; Miss Ellen Tree, «Mrs. 
Oakley; and Miss Huddart, Lady Free- 
love ; whilst Power—poor Power !— 
delighted the house as Paddy O’Raf- 
ferty. A more brilliant assemblage or 
fuller house could not be, and rarely 
have the fair mustered stronger in a 
theatre than on that night. 

Moore, who had dined with the Pro- 
vost and Fellows of Trinity College, 
amongst the other élite of the British 
Association, did not get to the Theatre 
until after nine o’clock. When first 
espied in the private box, which was 
Caleraft’s, he was instantaneously hail- 
ed with an outburst of welcome—with 
waving of handkerchiefs and hats—with 
such a demonstration as could, perhaps, 
only be witnessed in an Irish theatre. 
Miss Moore, the sister of the poet, 
sat with a large party of friends in one 
of the lower boxes, and when he de- 
scended from his hiding place, he was 
forced down to the front row beside 
her. Another outburst of welcome, 
and the pit waved to and fro with a 
sea of upturned faces. ‘The men near 
the box in which Moore was, stood 
upon the seats, and insisted on shaking 
hands with the *‘Bard of Erin”—an 
operation of some risk to him, as lean- 
ing over the box he seemed to run a 
chance of being dragged into the pit ; 
at least so it seemed to his gentle and 
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nervous sister, who clung to his skirts 
to protect him in emergency ! ‘‘Speak! 
speak!” was the general cry, and 
Moore essayed ; but labouring under 
great hoarseness, he could only apolo- 
gise, assigning that as the cause, and 
thanking his friends for their truly 
Trish salen, 

That gentle sister, good and amiable 
as she was gentle, who shared, and 
proudly, her brother's triumph that 
night—she, too, is gone; leaving indeed 
to all who knew her the memory of 
gentle worth ! 

By a melancholy chain of deaths, 
Moore lived to be the last of his race. 
He was the first-born of four or five, 
and he survived all. His mother died 
in the March of 1832, so that he lived 
yrecisely twenty years after her, All 
Ris children, three daughters and two 
sons, died long before him. How little 
wonder that a sad shade should sit 
upon his brow, or a melancholy tone 
breathe through his gayest notes! Yet 
so constitutionally elastic was his tem- 
perament, so indestructible its social 


joyousness, that none, save those who 


knew Moore intimately, could know 
how heavily those trials told upon 
him. 

But at the time mentioned Moore 
retained wonderfully the freshness of 
his youthful spirit; and it was in that 
autumn of 1835 that he received one 
of those ovations to genius that re- 
mind us more of the palmy days of 
Greece, or the picturesque demonstra- 
tions that the people of sunnier climes 
delight in, than the everyday recep- 
tions that even we of the Green 
Island, ‘*half sunshine, half tears,” 
can offer to those whom we honour 
or love. 

Moore went to visit his friend, Mr. 
Boyse, of Bannow, in the county of 
Wexford; and, no doubt, to that gen- 
tleman’s taste for classical ovations the 
Poet was indebted for the manner of 
his reception. It was a perfect tri- 
umphal procession, Moore being drawn 
in an open chariot, prepared for his 
arrival, by the stalwart young fellows 


_of the neighbourhood, and accom- 


panied by a band of the loveliest of 
the rustic beauties. Nor was the Bard 
deficient in his gallantry at the mo- 
ment, for he invited as many of the 
nymphs as his carriage would accom- 
modate to sit with him, and thus 
humouring the whim of the moment, 
he was brought to his friend’s house, 
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more after the manner of an ancient 
than a modern minstrel. 

If the manner of the thing may seem 
extravagant to the cold worshippers of 
mere formalities, the cordiality of the 
reception was such as to overpower 
Moore more than once; and no man 
was more easily moved to tears, when 
agitated or deeply-charmed, than he. 
Listening to sacred music, which he 
loved devotedly, the tears would fall 
from him; and it is easy to conceive 
how, in the land of his birth—in his 
mother’s native district—the cordial 
welcome of thousands, untutored in 
the ways of flattery, but with hearts 
full of pride in him, should have touched 
the inmost feelings, even like a strain 
of sacred music. 

In a very effective speech, one well 
adapted to his auditory, thanking them 
for their great reception, he said hap- 
pily that the smiles which had greeted 


him “were not the mere smiles of 


gazers and strangers, paying tribute to 
the cause of literature and liberty, in 
the person of one of their humblest 
supporters, but smiles full of all the 
warmth of the fireside—such smiles as 
greet men from friends, brothers, and, 
I will add, beautiful and blooming 
sisters: for time has not abated one 
jot of my admiration or value for those 
‘sensitive hearts and sunbright eyes’ 
of my fair countrywomen, which in my 
young days I celebrated.” 

The few days of his stay were a suc- 
cession of fétes, deputations, recep- 
tions, and surprises. Amongst the 
deputations of congratulation was one 
from the town of Wexford, to which 
his answer, delivered on the impulse 
of the moment, naturally embodied 
an allusion to his mother; for whom 
his love seems to have been a master 
feeling throughout life. 

“It is peculiarly gratifying to me,” 
he said, ‘to receive this mark of re- 
gard from the town of Wexford, which 
is to me more than my native place, 
being the birthplace of my beloved 
mother. I was, indeed, delighted yes- 
terday with the thought, during my 
triumphal entry into Bannow (for tri- 
umphal it was in the best sense of the 
word), that so many Wexfordians 
were present, to whom it gave plea- 
sureto witness the honourable eminence 
to which the grandson of their humble 
but honest fellow-townsman, old Tom 
Codd, of the Corn Market, had been, 
for no other qualities but honesty and 


independence of spirit, exalted by his 
kind countrymen.” 

Moore felt more pride in the Wex- 
ford demonstration, heart-whole and 
brilliant as it was, than perhaps an 
other he had ever received. e fol- 
lowing short note, addressed to a friend 
in Dublin a few days after his return 
to England, shows how his pulse still 
throbbed with the recollection of Dub- 
lin and Bannow :— 


** Bowood, September 13, 1835. 

“ My DEAR »—I have but just time to 
avail myself of a frank of Lord Lansdowne’s, 
to trouble you with the enclosed for Mr. . 
whose address in Dublin I forget. 

“Neither my Aead nor heart have yet 
subsided to the temperature fit for this frigid 
region, after the high summer glow to which 
you had exalted them in Ireland. ‘How 
can you ever bear this prosaic country,’ 
said a lady to me the other day, ‘ after your 
Trish welcome ?” and she was right enough 
in her question ; the contrast is most strik- 
ing. 

‘Give my best regards to my dear Mrs, 

, who made no small part of the sun- 
shine of my visit. 
“ Yours ever truly, 
“Tuomas Moore.” 


It is but right to say that the word 
* frigid” in this note is only a compa- 
rative term ; for at Bowood, as every- 
where, Moore was the cynosure of 
greedy eyes, the welcome guest, and 
generally the life of the circle. To be 
sure, the ease and quiet, the noncha- 
lance of high society was a contrast to 
the ebullition of popular feeling, of 
which Moore had been so lately the 
object. 

In that year he was offered the ap- 
pointment of Deputy-Keeper of the 
State Papers, but deduak: it on ac- 
count of the sacrifice of time and the 
necessity of residence in London. His 
friends, however, were most anxious 
that some certain provision should be 
made for him, that would tend. to 
lighten the necessity for lite 
labour, which was beginning to. tell 
against his health. In fact, for a year 
or two previous, his eyes had been 
failing him—a circumstance to which 
he thus sportively alluded, in 1834, 
in a letter to a friend :— 


“ T have been long threatening to write 
to you; but, in addition to all my other ob- 
stacles in the way of correspondence, I have 
been of late teazed with weak eyes, and 
being obliged to husband those precious ar- 
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ticles, have been forced to trust to the good- 
nature of all friends, and substitute thinking 
of . them for. writing to them. Which are 
the most precious things—a beauty’s eyes or 
a poor author’s? I fear, with all my gal- 
lantry, I must decide for the latter; and if 
Mrs. forgives me for so doing, it will 
be very generous of her, being a party con- 
cerned.” 


This fact, Moore’s advancing years, 
his long and arduous labours, and the 
contingencies common to all author- 
ship, rendered his friends anxious that 
some certainty of income should be 
insured to him; and it was with uni- 
versal approbation that the announce- 
ment was received of Lord Melbourne, 
then Minister, having settled a pension 
of £300 per annum on the gifted poet. 

Shortly afterwards his Irish admirers 
were anxious to send him to Par- 
liament, and the representation of 
Limerick was offered to him. Embar- 
rassed as he felt at having to deny his 
enthusiastic friends anything, he felt 
he ought to decline ; and there can be 
little doubt that he was right. That 


he would have distinguished himself 
in the House, had he launched at an 
early period into public life, we may 
well suppose. The few extracts already 


given from his speeches sufficiently in- 
dicate the oratorical powers he pos- 
sessed, had they been more constantly 
cultivated. He had in his youth been 
a member of the Debating Society— 
“a sort of nursery,” he calls it, ‘to 
the authorised Historical Society,” and 
subsequently graduated in the latter ; 
and had he gone to the Bar, or 
early into Parliament, his powers of 
oratory, and, above all, his dauntless 
independence, would have raised him 
high in public esteem. 

ut/his vocation was the Muse. He 
had earned a world-wide fame as a 
poet: he sought to be known as that 
rather than as a politician; and he 
could not have gone into Parliament 
in latter years without risking the 
uniqueness of his fame, and without a 
sacrifice of time and money which he 
could not afford. He had served his 
country by his writings. At his period 
of life, repose and gradual cessation 
from labour were necessary, rather 
than the excitement of politics. 

For many years after this period 
Moore was engaged on his “‘ History of 
Treland,” of which, as I can say little in 
praise, and do not mean to assume the 
critic, I will not speak, further than to 
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say; that it was a labour that most men 
might shrink from, so scattered and 
buried have been the true authorities, 
and so diverse in opinion those who 
have hitherto attempted the task. The 
history of Ireland remainsto be written ; 
at least, so written that the ordinary 
reader can grasp the leading facts, dis- 
sever fact and fiction, eliminate ca- 
lumny, and look upon the past of Ire- 
land as neither more nor less than it has 
been. <A process of disinterment of 
evidence, by translation of the annals 
and scattered memoirs from the Irish 
tongue into one more common, is going 
on. The discovery and historical ar- 
rangement of antiquities will aid in the 
sustainment of this evidence. And, 
lastly, the extinction of mere prejudice, 
and the determined search after truth, 
for its own sake, will ultimately, it is 
to be hoped, place the history of this 
country on an intelligible basis. 

That Moore spared no pains in 
making every possible research is well 
known; and for this purpose he paid 
one or two visits to Ireland subsequent 
to 1835. It was, probably, on one of 
these occasions, in 1839, that the cir- 
cumstance of the discovery of the 
original notation of the *‘ Canadian Boat 
Song” occurred. The anecdote, as 
told by Moore in his preface to the 
“Longmdn” edition of the American 
Poems, is very interesting; but as a 
new light has been thrown upon it b 
Mr. Weld within the last few weeks, it 
will be better to give his version from 
the Atheneum :— 


“A brother of Mr. C. R. Weld, who nar- 
rates the scene, introduced a young lady, 
Miss Maconchy, with the remark, * She pos- 
sesses the original copy of your ‘“ Canadian 
Boat Song.”’ The poet was struck by this, 
and asked how it came to pass? The song 
and the music had been pencilled by Moore, 
when sailing down the St. Lawrence, on the 
blank leaf of a book belonging to Mr. Hark~ 
ness, with whom he was travelling in Canada 
in 1805, The book, which was ‘ Priestley’s 
Lectures,’ at Mr. Harkness’ death, came into 
the possession of Mr. Maconchy, of Edenmore, 
near Dublin, who gave it to his daughter. 
Moore asked to see the book, and he appointed 
to meet the young lady next day at a book- 
seller’s in Grafton-street. He saw with 
delight the well-remembered lines, and gazed 
so long and earnestly that the lady exclaimed, 
‘Oh, Mr. Moore, Lhope you do not want to 
take the book from me?’ ‘No,’ he replied ; 
‘but if you knew what thrilling remem- 
brances of a happy past the contemplation of 
this page presents, you would not wonder at 
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my feelings. Since f wrote these lines,’ he 
added, ‘I have been going so fast down the 
rapids of life, that I owe you much for 
enabling me to live, though but for a few 
minutes, in the past, and I shall long remem- 
ber this pleasant meeting.’ Mr. Moore then 
authenticated the lines, stating the cireum- 
stances under which they were written, adding 
his autograph, and returned the book, thus 
doubly valuable, to its fair possessor. In a 
note by the poet to the ‘ Canadian Boat Song,’ 
in the last edition of his works, he states 
merely that ‘a gentleman had shewn him the 
volume ;’ on which Mr. Weld remarks, that 
‘no mention is made of a lovely girl being 
in the case, and that it would not have been 
so in Moore’s more youthful days.’” 


The probability is, that it was a 
failure of memory, not a want of gal- 
lantry, on Moore’s part which led to 
the difference of version. There is some 
mistake, too, on Mr. Weld’s part as to 
the date, for.it was in 1835, not ’39, 
the British Association met in Dublin. 

One of the least publicly developed 
phases of Moore’s mind, and naturally 
so, is in his style of correspondence. 
He has left his journal and letters to 
Mrs. Moore, and they will, doubtless, 
form a book anxiously desired by the 
public. In his letter-writing, or rather 
note writing, for his general habit was 
to be brief and to the point, there was 
great play, and in the fewest lines 
always some new idea, or an old one 
neatly and aptly put. Some scraps 
have been given; here is one written 
in 1835 to a young artist who had 
painted him, and was about to visit 
Sloperton, taking the portrait for Mrs. 
Moore's inspection :— 


“T have been several times, during this last 
week, on the point of writing to you; but as 
sure as ever I sat down, near post hour, for 
the purpose, so surely did some other claimant, 
from the ‘ unanswered’ side of my letter-box, 
pop up its head and carry the day against 
you. I am delighted to find you are better, 
and that we are likely to see you so soon— 
even though you do bring an ‘ umbra’, or 
uninvited ‘guest along with you (the dis- 
similarity to the Roman practice in this case 
being, that it is my wmbra, not yours). Mrs. 
Moore means to act like a heroine, and to 
surrender even my beauty for your advan- 
tage, which I trust it will be, with all my 
heart.” 


There was always a playful spirit 
and an aptitude of expression—a turn 
given to the simplest matters, which 
was a great charm, in his notes. Thus 
in one he commences :— 
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“TL blush crimson deep on finding that 
your letter has so long remained unanswered ; 
but it had got to the very bottom of the 
mountain-heap of letters on my table, ‘ out- 
topping old Pelion,’ and it is but this moment 
that it has found its way into light to re- 
proach me.” 


Thus the least circumstance . was 
forced into service by the natural wit 
of the writer; and however well ex- 
pressed, the language flowed as un- 
studied on the paper as in his con- 
versation. Yet evidently nothing ever 
escaped from pen or lip that had not 
anteriorly passed through a rapid pro- 
cess to perfection in the mind. 

If these ‘* Recollections” appear too 
much the effusions of an admirer; 
the writer admits he is open to the 
charge. At the same time, he feels that 
such should not lessen whatever value 
they possess, as we seldom sufficient] 
appreciate or study men of genius if 
we do not admire them. His desire 
would be, were they worthy of the ob- 
ject, to wreath his * Recollections” as 
a garland in memoriam of the illustrious 
dead! Nor were his genius, his social 
or public qualities, those only to ad- 
mire in Moore ; brilliant, as they were; 
they derived an increased interest) and 
lustre from his native worth and_his 
domestic virtues. To see Moore to 
perfection, was to see him at home, at 
Sloperton. 

Sloperton Cottage, where, for upwards 
of twenty-five years of his life; Moore 
resided—where he expired, and where, 
no doubt, in future years many & pil- 
grim will wend to the poet’s shrine, is 
situated about five miles from Devizes; 
in Wiltshire, and within a very short 
distance of Bowood, the seat. of his 
noble and constant friend, the Marquis 
of Lansdowne. It is not, as general- 
ly supposed, on Lord Lansdowne’s pro- 

rty ; and thereby hangs a tale.. To 
Lioue the retirement of the country, 
apart from its healthful and poetic in- 
fluences, was absolutely necessary as a 
refuge from the temptations to society, 
and consequent dissipation of time, 

So essentially fitted for and fond of 
social intercourse, and sought after, as 
he was, it would have been impossible 
for him in a city to seclude himself 
sufficiently to pursue his studies, or 
give his whole Sian t and soul in effu- 
sions of song. He has himself record- 
ed how little he could do in gay con- 
vivial Paris, and how two winters spent 
amongst the snow-capt hills of Derby. 
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shire were necessary to the production 
of those scenes of oriental softness and 
moral grandeur embodied in ‘ Lalla 
Rookh.” 

Naturally, he sought to settle in the 
country, and as naturally his intimate 
friend Lord Lansdowne wished him to 
settle near him, and was, indeed, most 
anxious to secure him as a tenant on 
the Bowood estate. Moore, however, 
felt how difficult it might be to settle 
the rent accounts, as his noble landlord 
was not likely to accept any. With 
that feeling of independence which was 
characteristic of him, he rather prefer- 
red to live near his noble friend, but 
in his own Tusculum ; and during his 
rambles in search of a place near Bo- 
wood, he found a small, snug house, 
with enough of ground for all a poet’s 
fancy, not on the property, and, as it 
struck him, ‘just the thing.” Imme- 
diately on his arrival in town, Mrs. 
Moore, without whose counsel in such 
matters he never acted, was dispatched 
to see the cottage ; and, as he used to 
say himself, “the only cruel piece of 
waggery I could ever charge Bessie 
with was, her returning to me on that 
occasion, and with a grave face, telling 
me the place was che. ‘ Taken |’ 
I exclaimed—‘ how very provoking !— 
did you hear by whom, as we might in- 
duce him to giveit up?’ ‘Itis taken 
by me,’ said Mrs. Moore ;” whereupon, 
we may easily suppose, she was soon 
forgiven. The anecdote may seem tri- 
vial, but it was indicative of the cha- 
racter of the man, one great charm of 
which was, its naturalness, and the 
freshness of spirit even in trifling mat- 
ters. 

Having gained this great point, a 
series of improvements commenced, in 
which his noble neighbour assiduously 
aided. By taste, gradual expendi- 
ture, and care, Sloperton was trans- 
formed from a thatched, but snug farm- 
house, to a comfortable gentlemanly 
cottage-residence. The house is situ- 
ated on one of those cross-roads or 
lanes which, with their long tree-vistas 
and flickering bits of light and shade, 
are very charming, and are almost pe- 
culiar to England. Two rustic porches, 
and the growing creepers over the 
front, take away from a little smart- 
ness or primness which the new house 
had when first built; and now, as we 
see it represented in the vignette 
frontispiece to Longman’s edition of 
Moore’s poems, it has assumed a more 
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picturesque character. If the reader 
will look to this illustration, he will re- 
mark over the farther porch a small 
window, overgrown with green ; this, 
and the one adjoining to the right, are 
the windows of the poet’s study ; whilst 
in the trees at the rere and further end 
of the house, is his favourite walk. 

Here, in the ‘grateful shade,” 
Moore was wont to walk when com- 
posing, with often but a rough frag- 
ment of paper and pencil in hand, to 
ct down ideas, which subsequently 
he reduced to a methodised form in 
his study. Any one may confess to a 
sore temptation, and any one might 
feel tempted, as the writer confesses 
he was, one day, when passing into the 
dining-room to luncheon, he espied a 
little straw hat, which Moore, returned 
from his walk, had just put off, and in 
it a scrap of paper pencilled all over. 
The pencil, too, lay there— 


“ All, as he left it—even the pen 
So lately at that mind’s command, 
Carelessly lying, as if then 
Just fall’n from his gifted hand.” 


These, Moore’s own lines to the poet 
Crabbe’s inkstand, admirably describe, 
mutatis mutandis, the tantalising temp- 
tation. The lines, too, written in 
every direction, were evidently verses. 
I had a hard struggle, and must con- 
fess that the fear of discovery saved 
me as much, perhaps, as more honour- 
able motives, from the guilt of thiev- 
ing. 

Here in his tranquil, well-ordered, 
happy home, Moore passed the hap- 
piest of his maturer years. His habits 
were regular; and though it is likely 
the lamp burned in his study some- 
times far into the night, the general 
rule was that of early hours. The 
piano was in his own study, and it was 
no small favour to be asked in, after 
tea, to hear some of the wild melodies 
or witching love strains of old, and 
occasionally a new one ere it had 
reached the public ear. 

Nor was the Poet’s retreat in any 
respect the hermitage of an anchorite, 
or the dusty and disordered dwelling 
of the bookworm. A more hospitable 
roof few could enter under. Though 
all the comforts and neatness of an 
English home were there —though 
neither Grecian festival nor the luxury 
of Roman feasts were aimed at—Ana- 
creon could not have crowned with 
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roses a better bowl of wine, nor have 
seasoned with more glowing wit the 
simple fare, nor sped with song more 
happily the fleeting hours, than did 
Tom Moore, when he drew the circle 
of his friends about him. Modestly, 
but playfully, his hospitable habit is 
described in his poetical invitation to 
Lord Lansdowne to dinner. Having 
described in the first verse the imagi- 
nary fare of poets, he goes on thus :— 


“* Such fare may suit those bards who're able 
To banquet at Duke Humphrey’s table ; 

But as for me who’ve long been taught 
To eat and drink like other people ; 

And can put up with mutton bought 
Where Bromham rears its ancient steeple, 
If Lansdowne will consent to share 
My humble feast, though rude the fare, 
Yet, season’d by that salt he brings 
From Attica’s salinest springs, 

*T will turn to dainties ; while the cup, 
Beneath his influence brightening up, 
Like that of Baucis, touch’d by Jove, 
Will sparkle fit for gods above !” 


There is, perhaps, more poetry and 
friendly compliment than truth in the 
latter lines; for without disparage- 
ment to the noble guest—a guest 
whose distinction did not rest on his 
nobility alone—the chiefest charm of 
Sloperton was the gifted host. Yet the 
bonds which bound Moore with his 
noble friends in intimacy, were gene- 
rally reciprocal, and always intellec- 
a 

Bromham steeple is that of the 
church in the graveyard of which the 
ashes of Moore are now laid. In anote 
to the verses which we have just 
quoted, he describes Bromham as, ‘a 
picturesque village in sight of my cot- 
tage, and from which it is separated but 
by a small verdant valley.” So it is; 
and through the vista of the Poet’s 
walk, to which we have alluded, this 
steeple, on the rising ground above the 
valley is the unique object. Can we 
doubt that often, as he walked that 
path, liis eye rested on this object— 
always one of peaceful and solemn in- 
terest—to him, particularly, perhaps, 
endeared by the bereavement of his 
children, one by one—the checquered 
shades upon his otherwise sunny and 
triumphant path of life ; and still more, 
by the fact that there two of them lay 
interred? Anxious as his fellow-coun- 
trymen have been to claim the earth of 
Treland’s greatest Poet, as well as his 
immortal fame, ¢hey cannot but feel 


that there is great force in the circum- 
stances thus alluded to; nay, more, 
that it was natural the wish should have 
grown upon Moore’s own mind, that 
where his offspring rested—near the 
happy home of many years—he him- 
self should be laid. A niche in West- 
minster, and all the pomp of a public 
funeral, might have been his. Proudly 
and fondly a sepulchre in his native 
land would have been prepared for 
him; yet does it seem more truthful 
to the varied incidents of life and the 
natural impulses of man, that Moore 
should be interred as he is. If any- 
thing could reconcile us to the fact of 
not having his remains amongst us, it 
should be the sacred sorrows that are 
entombed in Bromham. Nor will it be 
without its future interest that the 
Poet’s sepulchre shall be within view 
of his shrine. 

That genius the brightest, intellect 
the most cultivated, and ardent spirit 
of life—all of which were Moore’s— 
should pass away from earth, is the in- 
evitable fate of man. That the ashes 
of Moore do not rest in the land of 
his birth is a deep disappointment to 
his countrymen ; but that no memorial 
of him should be raised in his native 
city, no permanent witness of the ho- 
nour and love his countrymen feel for 
him, would be their national disgrace. 

We have too many such sins of omis- 
sion to answer for. The stranger walk- 
ing through our city will find a few 
equestrian statues of British monarchs, 
whom, without the aid of the inscrip- 
tion, he might suppose to be Roman 
emperors, so slavishly in taste has the 
“classic” type been followed. He 
will find one British sailor put out of 
sight on top of an enormous column ; 
and in our Park, the Wellington Tes- 
timonial, with the “part of Hamlet” 
left out. 

Where will he find Swift, Gold- 
smith, Burke, Sheridan, Grattan, Cur- 
ran, Lucas, O’Connell, or other illus- 
trious Irishmen? He will find statues 
of some of them if he penetrate into 
what was once our Exchange, and is 
now to be the hall for civic debates— 
little cared for, and less known. 

This should not be so. We have a 
long debt to repay to our great men. 
It were well to commence with the 
latest lost—with Thomas Moore, who, 
if not the greatest, stands almost alone, 
by the rare combination of powers and 
the universality of his fame, 
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It is not necessary that Irishmen 
should claim the exclusive privilege in 
this matter; it should be open to 
Moore’s admirers in whatever quarter 
of the globe they may be, to aid in 
doing him honour ; but it is right that 
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place in his native city—honourable 
to him, and, as a work of art, credit- 
able to the genius and taste of our 
times, to which Irishmen may point, 
generation after generation, with pride 
and pleasure ; and of which when the 


Irishmen should take the initiative. 
Let, then, a statue or other testimonial 
to Moore be raised in some public 


stranger asks ‘* Who is that ?” the an- 
swer shall be, ‘‘ The Irish Bard.” 


A LAMENT FOR THOMAS MOORE. 


“ He lives, he wakes—'tis Death is dead, not he.”—AbDonalrs. 


I. 


Ah! vainly, vainly to my heart is calling 
The poet’s playmate of the year—the Spring. 
Vainly it comes—a bright-eyed, glad-faced boy, 
With pulses throbbing joy ; 
With eyes that twinkle, and with feet that bound 
Along the grassy ground, 
As if each flying foot were sandalled with a wing: 
Vainly it comes, to tempt me forth to play, 
And spend the poet’s holiday— 
The vernal season of sweet recreation, 
The heart’s too brief vacation, 
Amid the task-works of the toiling year. 
For now the daisy’s pearly disks appear 
To light the early meadow’s emerald sky ; 
Each a little silver sun is seen 
Amid its circling heaven of green ; 
While round about in due gradation, 
Through mystic gravitation, 
The minor fragrant orbs concentric lie. 


rm. 


Ah! vainly, vainly on my ear is falling 
The old, but ever new, sweet melodies 
Sung by the feathered Syrens of the trees, 
That lured my steps so oft, 
On spring-tide silvery mornings soft, 
From the broad highway, or the glaring green, 
To where a flickering sheen 
Of dark and bright mosaic lights the lea 
Beneath the fresh-green copse— 
What time, in tiny flakes, soft eddying, drops 
The fragrant snow-shower from the hawthorn tree. 
Vainly the glad birds twitter now 
Upon each conscious bough— 
Upon each conscious ‘bough that shares their glee, 
And with exulting ecstacy 
Trembles through every fibrous vein, 
And seems to feel the magic of the strain, 
And sinks and soars, and soars and sinks again ! = 
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Itt. 


Not that my heart is dead or cold 
To the most common sight, the most familiar sound 
Of natural beauty or impulsive joy. 
Ah! no, thank Heaven! not so; 
At heart the poet ever is a boy, 
Howe’er the years go round : 
For though his pallid brow may grow 
Furrowed and worn, and with thin silver hair, 
As with a fading cirrus cloud, be hung, 
His heart is ever young— 
Perpetual youth is there. 
It is not that the earth has grown less fair, 
This last of all the Springs it yet hath known, 
That I behold it not with my accustomed gladness, 
Ah! no, not over it, but o’er my heart is thrown 
A funeral pall of sadness— 
A filmy veil of sorrow is outspread 
Before my eyes, as by a mourner’s hand, 
For the poet of my people, for the minstrel of my land, 
Who is dead! 


Iv. 


Dead !yah, no—he has returned to life. 
In living death for three blank years he lay, 
And now comes forth from the protracted strife, 
A conqueror to-day. 
To him the common foe no terror brought, 
Nor the heart’s tremor, nor the gasping breath ; 
For like his own Mokanna’s veil, 
A trebly-folded woof of blank unthought 
Concealed the horrid front of Death— 
The ghastly visage pale! 
Thrice had the fair magician of the year, 
Her potent wand applying, 
Saved the wintry world from dying ; 
And in the wondrous renovation, 
Recalled the freshness and the jubilation 
Of the world’s primal day : 
So that the stars of heaven again prepared to sing 
Their songs of gratulation. 
He heeded not, or turned away : 
Unmarked the budding wonders of the Spring— 
The floral magic of the May ; 
And when the happy birds in every grove 
Sang hymns to Love, 
From the green temple of each stately tree— 
To Love, whose highest poet-priest was he: 
Alas! ’twas all in vain; 
He heeded not the fond adoring strain— 
Its music was unheard. 
Its magic and its meaning both had flown— 
Its shrill, sweet-echoing chirrup which the grove prolongs. 
Ah! me, what wonder, when his own sweet songs, 
The sweetest ever sang by bard or bird, 
Were to himself unknown ! 


v. 
But let us linger not, my soul, beside 

The poet's bier, or his neglected grave ; 
Nor burn to think of those to whom he gave 
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A portion of his own immortal fame, 
Who, when the last sad moment came— 
The hour that claimed the funeral rite august 
For the poor portion of him that had died— 
Sullenly shunned the poet's sacred dust, 
Heedless of what was due to generous lays, 
And all the friendly fire of former days. 
The hour may come when, on his mother’s breast, 


The darling child of song may take his rest ; 
Then shall the tribute of unnumbered eyes, 
Then shall the throbbing of unnumbered hearts, 
And all the tender cares that love imparts, 
Fond, flattering praises, passion-breathing sighs, 
Grateful regrets, and hopeful prayers arise ; 
Then shall the harp, which he had woke so oft 
To breathe the varied lay— 
Mirthful, melodious, melancholy, gay, 
Softly severe, and masculine though soft, 
And sunny satire, wounding but to cure— 
Then shall the harp’s elegiac music float, 
As if it kept its sad prevailing note 
Prolonged through ages, for the keen of Moore ! 
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ABBEY. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE TRAITOR'S HOUR OF TRIUMPH. 


Tue life of a galley-slave must really 
be less intolerable than that of an in- 
triguer. It certainly seems very ques- 
tionable whether the attainment of 
any object whatever, in this world, 
would repay the tension of mind and 
perpetual unrest of a life of double- 
dealing, especially with the aggrava- 
tion of that secret self-contempt which 
it must inevitably involve. To Gabriel 
Randolph, however, this system of plot- 
ting and counter-plotting had become 
a second nature ; and the twofold am- 
bition which goaded him to strive by 
any means to win Aletheia and the 
Abbey, wassufficiently powerful to have 
made him undergo a very martyrdom, 
if need be, in the effort. He was 
sorely to be pitied at this present mo- 
ment, for assuredly it is a most thank- 
less labour for a man to be a martyr 
to his base self. 

Aletheia and Lilias were now the 
objects of his peculiar watchfulness— 
the first for her own sake, the lat- 
ter for that of the estate; and they 


presented a singular contrast in the 
amount of trouble they gave him: for 
he could, with the most perfect ease, 
make himself acquainted with every 
one of Lilias’s movements, and almost 
of her thoughts, whilst his utmost en- 
deavours, from hour to hour, failed to 

enetrate the indomitable reserve of 
Per he loved so madly. 

On the day, however, which was one 
of such deep importance in the life of 
HubertLyle,the proceedings of his little 
Irish cousin fairly perplexed Gabriel; he 


_ could not understand her at all; he 


missed her from the music-room at the 
hour when she was usually to be found 
there; unconsciously occupied, by means 
of her clear fresh voice, in bringing Wal- 
ter to the conclusion, that the Vale of 
Avoca must be the most desirable resi- 
dence in the world, always provided it 
were inhabited by her who sang its 

raises so sweetly. Gabriel looked 
into the room expecting to find Lilias, 
and could hardly help smiling at the 
disconsolate position of Walter, seated 
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at the piano with this favourite song 
open before him, laboriously endea- 
vouring to play the notes of the air 
with one stiff, wooden-looking finger 
(considerably more accustomed to pull- 
ing the trigger of his rifle), and thereby 
producing most melancholy music. 

** What! are you all alone ?this is 
unusual,” said Gabriel, who lost no 
opportunity of prosecuting his plans, 
by endeavouring to persuade his cousin 
that his growing attachment to Lilias 
was returned, although none were so 
well aware as himself, that she was, in 
fact, entirely indifferent to Walter. 
«Why, where is Lilias ?” 

‘* Where no one but herself would 
have gone,” replied Walter, in the 
tone of a spoiled child; ‘she is a 
young lady of most extraordinary 
tastes.” 

*¢ And what is their peculiar develop- 
ment at present?” said Gabriel, re- 
pressing a strong inclination to laugh 
outright. 

**She has gone to walk with Lady 
Randolph,” said Walter, with a very 
fierce aspect. 

** Lady Randolph! Why, they have 
scarcely spoken to each other ever since 
she came.” 

*‘ Very true; and I do believe our 
delightful aunt has the courage to hate 
even such a loveable little being as she 
is. Nevertheless, Miss Lilias chose to go 
and walk with her; and when I offered 
to enliven the tedium of such a state 
yrocession, as a promenade with that 
imperial lady must be, she civilly de- 
clined my services.” 

Here Walter seized the unoffending 
song, and flinging it down, declared it 
was a disagreeable thing, for it would 
make quite a different air when he 
played the notes, from what it did when 
Lilias sang it. 

Gabriel had already left the room, 
and was out on the terrace, from 
whence he could command a view of 
nearly all the park. Gone to walk 
with Lady Randolph! what did this 
portend? Lilias had not undergone 
the penance of forcing herself on her 
aunt without a reason, he was very 
certain. He had seen enough of his 
little cousin to be quite aware that 
with all her gentleness, she had great 
firmness of purpose. He conjectured 
speedily enough that Hubert Lyle was 
somehow connected with this matter ; 
and the idea at once gave the interview 
great importance in his eyes. 
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He could just distinguish the two 
figures moving to and fro, in Lady 
Randolph’s favourite walk, and he de- 
termined patiently to mount guard on 
the terrace till they should return to 
the house, in order that at least he 
might gain some clue to the nature of 
their conversation from the expression 
of their countenances. But he was 
destined to have a better reward for his 
patience than he had hoped, for they 
passed him quite close, although they 
were so completely absorbed in their 
own thoughts that they did not perceive 
him, and he was enabled to follow 
them, at a prudent distance, till he 
saw them enter Hubert’s room toge- 
ther; then indeed he stopped, most 
exceedingly perplexed and astonished. 

Lilias evidently on the most friendly 
terms with Lady Randolph! actually 
going to visit Hubert Lyle, when she had 
heard Sir Michael's positive announce- 
ment, that any one so much as ventur- 
ing to speak to him would for ever 
forfeit his favour and estate! This 
was braving her uncle, indeed! and 
for one moment Gabriel pondered, 
whether he had not better let things 
take their course without interference, 
as it seemed that the immediate result 
of Lilias’s present step would be, her 
quitting Randolph Abbey for ever. He 
should thus be free from a formidable 
rival certainly, butit would avail nothing 
to his purpose unless Walter were also 
removed from his path. He knew well 
enough that if Lifias were in any way 
to fail Sir Michael, he would at once 
adopt Walter in her place ; and Gabriel 
had felt from the commencement that 
unless he could so combine his plans 
as to destroy the prospects of both his 
cousins, it would avail him nothing to 
procure the ruin of one. 

He soon saw, therefore, that it 
would be best to adhere to the ori- 
ginal plan he had communicated to his 
mother, for ensuring the loss of Sir 
Michael’s favour to both, and which 
Lilias’s present proceeding rendered 
only the more feasible. He had no 
doubt whatever that, in the event of 
her becoming attached to Hubert, he 
could himself so represent her case to 
Walter, that his generous cousin, in 
spite of the bitterness of disappointed 
affection, would strain every nerve to 
assist her in obtaining the happiness 
she desired, without a moment’s con- 
sideration of the lossof the estate, which 
such conduct would render certain. 


2.4L 
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Gabriel’s only doubt was, as to the 
possibility of so bright and attractive 
a being as Lilias, really dooming her- 
self to a life-long alliance with a poor 
deformed outcast. He felt that al- 
most in any case, he would have been 
the first to denounce the mere possi- 
bility of such a thing ; but he had noted 
well, that the predominant quality in 
Lilias’s character was self-devotion, 
and he decidedly thought that the 
mere sight of one so unfortunate .as 
Hubert, aided, if necessary, by a little 
artful eloquence from himself, would 
cause the old proverb, that * pity is 
akin to love,” to hold good in the case 
of one so gentle-hearted as his Irish 
cousin. 

He felt, however, that the present 
moment was a crisis which might over- 
throw all his projects, if he did not 
step in and avert the blow. He fore- 
saw that the certain consummation of 
Lilias’s visit to Hubert would be, that 
Sir Michael, in one of his fits of un- 
controllable rage, would send her home 
to Ireland, and refuse ever to let her 
set foot in Randolph Abbey again. 
This must be averted till the time was 
ripe—ripe for her dismissal, indeed, 
but not without having Walter asa 
companion in her disgrace. 

Gabriel found he had ample time to 
arrange his future proceedings whilst 
this marvellous interview with Hubert 
lasted; and he was ready primed for 
a conversation with Lilias, which he 
deemed most essential, when at length 
she left the room with her aunt. He 
withdrew into the recess of a window 
in the passage, and saw them walk to 
the door of Lady Randolph's room to- 
gether; then he watched her bend to 
receive the tender kiss which her aunt 
bestowed upon her, and turn back 
alone to go to the drawing-room. 

She came along the passage towards 
him, and he scrutinised her counte- 
nance with a keen, watchful glance. 
His quick eye at once detecteda change 
in her expression. A certain restless- 
ness, which of late had troubled the 
childlike serenity of her face, had dis- 
appeared, and now there were tokens 
of inward peace in every line—but it 
was a peace full of joy; for the eye, 
soft and beaming, looked out as it were 
into some distant futurity, which cer- 
tainly was one of hope and content- 
ment; while the happy smile playing 
on her lips seemed to brighten her 
whole aspect, like one of those fitful 
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flashes of sunshine, which at times 
flood with a sudden radiance, the fair 
valleys of her own Emerald Isle. As 
she drew near, Gabriel suddenly 
stepped from the deep recess of the 
window, and stood before her so as to 
prevent her progress. Lilias started 
violently at his unexpected appearance ; 
and casting a timid, uneasy glance at 
him, leant against the wall as if for 
support. 

«* Why, how you tremble, Lilias !” 
said Gabriel, with evident concern. “I 
am afraid I alarmed you: I am truly 
sorry, indeed—I did not intend to do 
so.” 

«‘T am sure you did not,” she said, 
with her usual gentleness. ‘It is 
foolish in me to be so easily startled. 
I am not so timid habitually; but 
somehow, just now, I was thinking of 
something very interesting to me, and 
you seemed to come across my path 
as if with a warning to me, that my 
bright visions would meet with a 
check. An instinctive terror seemed to 
take possession of me at sight of you, 
for which I cannot account; but I feel 
it yet.” And she shivered perceptibly 
as she spoke. 

«‘ You are nervous,” said Gabriel, in 
atone of annoyance; “but you had 
better sit down, and I wish much to 
speak to you. Look, we shall be quiet 
here.” 

He took her hand, and drew her 
into the recess, where she was evi- 
dently glad to rest for a moment, that 
she might regain her composure. 
There was a brief silence; at last Ga- 
briel spoke— 

«*My dear Lilias,” he said in the 
softest of tones——_— 

She lifted her eyes and looked at him 
with some surprise, for his counte- 
nance had assumed an expression of 
most compassionate regret. 

**What is the matter ?—how sad 
you look!” she said. 

** And I am sad—more so than I can 
tell you,” replied Gabriel. 

‘IT am so sorry to hear it. But 
why ?—has anything happened to Ale- 
theia ?” 

He could hardly help smiling at the 
innocent candour of this remark. 

*¢ Not to her, but to one who is also 
very dear to me, as a cousin should 
be—I mean yourself, Lilias.” 

**Me! Oh, you must be mistaken ; 
you have no reason in the world to feel 
unhappy about me, I assure you. At 


, 
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this time, more than at any other, those 
who desire my welfare should rejoice for 
my sake, since life was never so joyous 
to me as it is to-day!” 

**It is precisely because you are so 
confiding and so deceived, dear Lilias, 
that it makes me miserable to see you 
look thus gay, when all manner of evil 
is around you.” 

**What do you mean?” shesaid, turn- 
ing pale, as the long-forgotten warning 
of the stranger rushed into her mind. 

“IT mean that those whom you be- 
lieve to be your friends are your bitter 
enemies, and they are plotting your 
ruin, my poor cousin !” 

‘*Of whom do you speak?” said 
Lilias, with a certain coldness of man- 
ner; for her faith was firm that every 
one in the house, excepting, perhaps, 
himself and Aletheia, were honestly 
and truly her friends. 

“Tell me,” said Gabriel, evading 
the direct question, ‘‘did I not see 
you just now, leaving Hubert Lyle’s 
study along with his mother ?” 

“You did,” replied Lilias calmly, 
though with a heightened colour. 

** And have I not reason, then, to be 
indeed truly grieved, when I see you, 
the most generous and unsuspecting of 
mortals, entrapped into the snare which 
has been laid for the destruction of all 
your bright prospects ?” 

«« Entrapped !—and by whom do you 
suppose me to be so?” said Lilias with 
an increasing distrust of Gabriel at 
every word he said. She had long 
felt that he was the only one of her 
new relations whom she did not like, 
for some instinctive reason which she 
eould not have explained to herself. 
It was well-nigh impossible for her un- 
suspecting nature to think the least 
evil of him, nor had she, indeed, any 
grounds for so doing ; but the perfect 
truth of her character seemed to jar 
against the duplicity in which his was, 
as it were, altogether steeped—like the 
true and false metal which refuse to 
intermingle. 

«IT cannot imagine what you mean, 
Gabriel,” she continued. 

‘‘No,” said Gabriel, very softly ; 
“*T am sure you could never, unassisted, 
penetrate the artful schemes which are 
at work against you. That frank, con- 
fiding disposition, which forms the 
great beauty of ne character, my 
dear Lilias, will, I fear, be also a real 
misfortune to you in this treacherous 
world; but, at least, at present, I 
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know I can be of use to you, how. 
ever little you may be disposed to be- 
lieve that there is even any necessity 
for my services; you are yourself the 
only person who would not perceive at 
a glance the truth of your position just 
now. Can anything be more plain 
than that Lady Randolph, whose ob- 
ject it of course is, to prevent the in- 
heritance descending to any of us, has 
taken means to remove you out of her 
path, by working on your feelings of 
compassion towards her son, and thus 
ensuring, by your present visit to him, 
the withdrawal of Sir Michael's favour 
from you entirely ?” 

Lilias started to her feet, the clear 
blood rushing with a vivid glow to her 
cheek, whilst her eyes sparkled with 
an excitement most foreign to her 
gentle nature ; for soft and yielding as 
she was habitually, it sufficed but to 
say one word against her absent friends, 
and straightway that generous fire re- 
vealed itself within her, which kindles 
so readily in the warm hearts of her 
countrymen, 

**1 knew it,” she exclaimed; ‘I 
knew you were deceived—mistaken— 
utterly wrong, in your suppositions; 
and I tell you, Gabriel, no one has a 
right to judge another so harshly with- 
out sufficient grounds. I should have 
thought you must have known my aunt 
was incapable of such meanness ;” and 
she bent her eyes upon him with a 
piercing gaze, beneath which his own 
sank in spite of himself. “ But now 
know the truth,” she continued: “I 
have nothing to conceal; and how- 
ever much I may dislike the constant 
exposure of my inmost thoughts, I am 
driven to it in this house, where my 
motives, as well as those of others, are 
perpetually misrepresented. Learn, 
then, that it was at my request, m 
urgent entreaty, that Lady Randolp 
took me to visit her son; and so 
strongly was she opposed to my tak- 
ing a step which would probably draw 
down Sir Michael’s anger upon me, 
that she was only forced to consent at 
last because I told her, what I shall 
likewise tell my uncle, that unless I 
were permitted to keep my promise of 
befriending Hubert Lyle, made to him 
on the night we first met, I would 
show him at least that my defection 
was compulsory, by quitting this place 
instantly, and positively refusing to be 
made heiress of the Abbey, éven if Sir 
Michael offered it.” 
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** You have done this, Lillias—you 
have actually made this promise?” 
asked Gabriel, in utter astonishment 
that any one could thus fling away 
such a prize as the estate, for the sake 
of a mere generous sentiment. 

She made a quiet sign of assent, and 
was moving to leave the recess, as if 
she thought enough had now been said, 
when he hastily detained her. 

«« One moment,” he said; ‘‘ stay but 
one moment;” and she calmly stood be- 
side him, watching his countenance of 
intense thought, as he remained for a 
few seconds with his eyes rivetted on 
the ground. His busy brain was at 
work, and his resolution taken in a 
moment. Some such declaration in 
favour of Hubert was precisely that to 
which he wished to bring her, by his 
accusations against Lady Randolph, 
whom he never for a moment really 
suspected of any such miserable in- 
trigue. His design was to drive Lilias 
to form some hasty resolution of be- 
friending at all costs the outcast, from 
which he knew she would never draw 
back if she once passed her word for 
it ; and now he was only too glad she 
had forstalled him in his desire, and 
that he had brought her to make him 
a witness of her determination. But 
the real danger of Sir Michael’s dis. 
pleasure still remained ; and he felt he 
was himself the only person who could 
avert it, by forcing his uncle to listen 
to a string of well-combined falsehoods, 
which his fertile invention had already 
prepared, and which he could easily 
communicate on the pretext of assist- 
ing the old man in his projects. 

*¢ Lilias,” he exclaimed, with a well- 
feigned enthusiasm, “you are the no- 
blest creature that ever the sun shone 
upon, and I owe my aunt a thousand 
apologies for my unjust suspicions; 
but I am so far excusable, that it was 
more easy to believe her capable of 
some such scheme, than that any one 
in the world should be so entirely free 
from self-interest as you are.” 

Lilias turned away her head, evi- 
dently finding this flattery very dis- 
tasteful. He saw it, and continued 
anxiously — 

«But now, my dear cousin, I en- 
treat you to hear me for one moment, 
and to grant the request I have to 
make to you; for I cannot bear that 
such generosity as yours should receive 
a punishment instead of areward ; and 
yet there is no question that it will be 
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so, unless you will let me avert the 
blow that awaits you.  Liilias, it is 
certain that so surely as Sir Michael 
hears of your visit to Hubert, he will 
require you to leave the Abbey, which 
would be no light misfortune to your- 
self. Now, I positively assure you that 
Ican prevent this, if you will but allow 
me to tell him of the step you have 
taken before you mention it yourself,” 

« You!” She looked at him in 
great astonishmet. 

‘¢ Yes, You would not suspect me, 
I dare say, of having that influence 
with him which is really mine; but 
circumstances of late have caused him 
to repose much confidence in me, al- 
though I am no favourite, and as far 
as possible from being the heir,” he 
added with a smile. 

«¢T would much rather tell him my- 
self,” said Lilias. ‘I shrink from any 
course which is not perfectly open and 
straightforward.” 

««] do not propose anything to you 
which is otherwise,” said Gabriel, with 
an air of calm assurance. ‘I simpl 
advise you to let me be the first to tell 
your uncle of an undoubted fact, with 
which you purpose yourself to acquaint 
him; and I would warn you only of 
this, that if you do not consent to so 
simple an arrangement, you will re- 
pent it all your life, when you find 
that you have thereby mocked this 
unhappy Lyle with an offer of friend. 
ship and consequent happiness, which 
you have straightway withdrawn: for 
I solemnly assure you, that if you 
allow me to speak to Sir Michael, you 
will be able to visit Hubert as much as 
you like, without opposition from him; 
but if not, you have seen him for the 
last time.” 

These concluding words went to the 
very heart of Lilias. Gabriel said 
truly, that if Hubert never beheld her 
again, she had indeed but mocked him 
with a promise of joy which would 
never be his; yet, despite his fair 
speaking, she mistrusted Gabriel. 

«*T cannot imagine what motive you 
have for wishing to prevent my leav- 
ing the Abbey,” she said slowly. 

**Can you not suppose that I desire 
to befriend you?” he answered. 

‘* No,” she replied calmly, looking 
at him with her candid eyes. 

An angry flush mounted to his 
cheek. 

«‘ You do me injustice, cousin. It 
may be you will understand me better 
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when you find that I have in reality 
smoothed your path before you, and 
been the means of sparing you the 
pain, it would cause yourself and others 
did you quit the Abbey. I might have 
hoped that the very nature of the re- 
quest I made, must have convinced you 
that my motive was one of pure friend- 
ship to yourself, and pity for Lyle. It 
cannot be supposed that it is very much 
for my interest, that the chosen heiress 
should retain Sir Michael’s favour.” 

This speech told admirably, intended 
as it was to work on her feelings. She 
held out her hand to Gabriel. 

“I did not mean to be unjust to 
you, Gabriel. You are very kind; 
and—and you can do as you will in 
this matter. It will not prevent my 
telling all myself to my uncle when I 
see him.” 

The idea of Hubert’s misery wrung 
this concession from her; but she left 
her cousin with an uneasy feeling, as 
if she had fallen, at least in a certain 
degree, from the perfect rectitude and 
candour which had been as her guardian 
angels hitherto. Poor Lilias! her free- 
dom of action was gone with her liberty 
of heart. No feeling reigned there as 
yet, save the one power of intense com- 
passion ; but it was a sentiment which 
linked her as with an iron chain to 
another ; and henceforth her life would 
be moulded by his happiness, and not 
by her own free judgment. 

Gabriel lost no time in availing him- 
self of her half-reluctant persuasion. 
He hurried to find his uncle, who was 
ever ready to receive him, when he 
came with any tidings of the progress 
of his plan, respecting Lilias and Wal- 
ter. Sir Michael fed himself with the 
hope that if their marriage were de- 
cided upon, Lady Randolph would 
utterly despair of the estate reverting 
to her, and would finally give way on 
the one point at issue between them, 
so as to leave him free to endow her, 
whom he still loved so strangely, with 
all his fair possessions, secure of their 
never passing into the hands of her de- 
tested son. Gabriel had made himself 
very useful to his uncle ever since they 
had entered into a species of compact, 
that he was to act the spy for him; and 
the moment his low knock was heard 
at the door of the study which we have 
described, as so greatly resembling a 
necromancer’s den, he was admitted 
by Sir Michael, and listened to with 
the utmost attention. 
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Gabriel at once communicated the 
facts of Lilias’s glaring act of disobe- 
dience to her uncle’s orders, and he had 
no reason to doubt the extent to which 
Sir Michael’s anger would be shewn 
to her, if not averted by his own elo- 
quence. The old man grew actually 
livid with rage when he heard that the 
child whom he had begun to consider 
as especially his own—his adopted 
daughter—was engaged in frustrating 
his most favourite plan, by leaguin 
herself with his enemy ; for so he ha 
learned to regard Hubert, in the course 
of these long years of bitterness, dur- 
ing which he, who, with the devotion 
of well-nigh a lifetime, had failed to 
gain one look of tenderness from the 
beautiful eyes of his wife, was con- 
demned day after day to see them 
turn, with an intensity of mournful 
love, on the face of her deformed son, 
whensoever it caught, as it were, a 
reflection from the grave of that 
beauty which had won her first and 
last love ;—and now that Lilias, who 
had come like a gleam of sudden sun- 
shine into his life, whose voice was as 
an echo from the days when her father 
had been his dear companion, ere this 
one fatal passion had diseased his soul, 
and filled him with malice, and hatred, 
and meanness, which in those joyous 
years he would have abhorred—that 
she should turn against him, just when 
he was beginning to find an unexpected 
solace in her pure affection, and receive 
perhaps, the inheritance from his hands 
only to provide therewith a perpetual 
shelter for the man he hated, was a 
thought which seemed to turn his 
fiery heart to stone; and there was no 
revenge he would not have been 
pleased to wreak upon her, 

That she should ever become attached 
to Hubert, or dream of marrying him, 
was an idea which could not possibly 
present itself to him, who had been a 
worshipper of beauty all his life. But 
he knew Lilias well enough to be very 
sure, that if she chose to befriend 
Lady Randolph and her son, she would 
not become possessor of the Abbey 
without finding means to give them a 
home within it, and thus consummate 
the very result which he had so long 
been labouring to prevent, with infinite 
pain and suffering to himself. These 
thoughts passed rapidly through his 
brain, and with the ionate vehe- 
mence which characterised him, he was 


beginning an angry declaration, that 
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Lilias should not possess an inch of his 
land, and that he would never see her 
again, when Gabriel hastily interrupted 
him. 

«Stay one moment; you must not 
punish the innocent. Lilias is wholly 
guiltless in this matter,” 

* How is it possible—what do you 
mean? Did you not say she had gone 
to visit that wretched boy ?” 

‘Yes; but with whom ?— With 
Lady. Randolph, and as the victim of 
a plot designed for no other purpose 
than to thwart your schemes.” 

** By her ?—by Catherine ?”—asked 
Sir Michael, with an air of sombre rage. 

Gabriel hesitated— 

** It will grieve you, I fear, to learn 
the truth; but . 

«* Speak out,” said Sir Michael, 
sternly ; “do I not know that she— 
my wife—loathes the very air I 
breathe ?” 

«* True—I was foolish to hesitate: 
I should have remembered that your 
courage and decision of character, al- 
ways compel you to look the truth in 
the face, however painful it may be.” 

Gabriel never forgot the adroit little 
flatteries, to which, with a subtle know- 
ledge of human nature, he mainly at- 
tributed the success of his schemes. 

*¢ Go on, then,” said the old man, 
stamping with his foot impatiently. 

4s The true history of the whole 
affair is very simple, and can be given 
in a few plain words. Lilias, as I have 
already told you, has become as pas- 
sionately attached to Walter as he is 
to her. The happiness of both is in- 
volved in their union, and unless you 
are led into the snare which has been 

repared for you, it will not be long 
fore they will come to ask your con- 
sent to their marriage, and everything 
will be arranged precisely according to 
your desire. Now, Lady Randolph is 
as fully aware of all this as I am. 
Dear little Lilias is too open and can. 
did not to show her feelings for Walter 
plainly enough; and you will have no 
difficulty in understanding that it is 
our aunt’s interest every way, to de- 
stroy all chance of a union between 
them. Her desire of revenge’—Sir 
Michael winced perceptibly at these 
words, but Gabriel went on calmly, 
having noted this movement with 
his searching eye—‘‘and her deter- 
mination that the Abbey shall yet be 
her own and her son’s possession, 
will make her leave no stone unturned 
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to disgrace them both in your eyes, if 
she can. She has begun with Lilias, 
whom she wisely judged to have the 
strongest hold on your affections, and 
the scheme she has devised was ad- 
mirably conceived, and, in fact, cer- 
tain of success, had I not fortunately 
been made acquainted with it through 
the candour of Lilias, so that I can 
put you on your guard before you are 
entrapped into marring your own pro- 
jects unwittingly.” 

«‘T begin to have a vague percep- 
tion of her plan,” said Sir Michael, 
gloomily. ** Be quick, Gabriel—tell 
me all; this suspense racks me.” 

«You know what a tender-hearted 
little being Lilias is,” continued Ga- 
briel, who could not help inwardly 
comparing himself to a spider delibe- 
rately weaving his web, with the fly 
confidingly resting beside him; ‘ and 
how the least shadow of sorrow on the 
heart of another well-nigh breaks her 
own, unless she can dispel it. Lady 
Randolph, with the most consummate 
art, has taken advantage of this beau- 
tiful quality, and has worked upon 
her feelings by her vivid descriptions 
of Hubert’s utter friendlessness and 
misery, till it became wholly impossi- 
ble for poor Lilias to do otherwise than 
grant the supplications of both mother 
and son, that she would cheer his 
desolate life by her friendship and 
society, at whatever cost toherself. I 
must tell you first, however, that Lady 
Randolph had succeeded in bringing 
her, as it were accidentally into his pre- 
sence, one night when he was playing 
on the organ in the hall, and she was 
therefore enabled to tell Lilias, that her 
her kind words on that occasion, had 
awakened a passionate longing in the 
heart of this unfortunate being—perse- 
cuted as she represented him to be at 
once by the destiny which loaded him 
with his deformity, and the fellow- 
creatures who pursued with hatred and 
contempt—to see her from time to 
time, as the only solace his life could 
know. In short, not to weary you with 
all the intricacies of a plot you now fully 
understand, as I presume, Lady Ran- 
dolph so stirred the quick feelings and 
natural enthusiasm of your sweet niece, 
that she actually drove her to promise, 
not only that she would go and enliven 
Hubert’s miserable life, but that if she 
were prevented doing so by you, she 
would leave Randolph Abbey, and 
positively refuse ever to accept the in. 
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heritance, in order that Hubert might 
have an undeniable proof that she, at 
least, did not neglect and ill-treat him 
for the sake of any earthly treasure.” 

*¢ Impossible!” exclaimed Sir Mi- 
chael; ‘surely they cannot have be- 
witched the poor child to such an extent 
—it is incredible.” 

«* Ask Lilias herself if she made no 
such promise,” said Gabriel, with the 
most convincing coolness; ‘and, I 
confess, I am surprised that you should 
find any difficulty in believing the 
greatest amount of disinterestedness on 
the part of that generous child. It is 
quite what I should have expected of 
her; and I trust you will not let her 
generosity be punished by the loss of 
the estate, which I am sure she hear. 
tily deserves.” 

‘‘ Well, perhaps you are right; I 
believe you are,” said Sir Michael, ex- 
ceedingly pleased to find, as he thought, 
from these last words, that Gabriel had 
really bond fide given up all hope of the 
inheritance for himself. 

‘* T need hardly detain you to unravel 
the rest of this plot,” continued Gabriel; 
‘it must be perfectly plain to you. 
Having once obtained this promise, 
Lady Randolph thought she was sure 
of her game in every way. She believed 
it would suffice that Lilias should visit 
Hubert once or twice to ensure your 
disinheriting her, or at least giving her 
a choice between desisting from all 
intercourse with the man you detest, or 
leaving your house. Ineither case, by 
her own will or yours, she would lose 
the estate ; and Walter not improbably 
would incur your displeasure equally by 
taking her part against you. 

«An infamous plot indeed!” ex- 
claimed Sir Michael, starting up and 
pacing theroomin uncontrollable anger, 
the knotted veins standing out on his 
forehead, and the thin, shrivelled 
hands working convulsively in his agi- 
tation. ‘“ And this is Catherine! the 
woman for whose love I have slaved, 
till the mad, useless labour is driving 
me to the grave in premature old age! 
Butsheshallnorthwart me. No; though 
I love her enough to commit actions 
which my soul abhors for her sake, it 
has never been a love which has stooped 
toher. She shall not trample me down 
with her haughty feet; when she thinks 
it too little for that dead man whom 
she adored, that she should bend her 
knees to kiss the very earth of his grave! 
Gabriel, what am I todo? Speak— 
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tell me quickly, how shall I thwart her, 
and scatter her proud dreams to the 
winds ?” 

«Ts not your course as plain as the 
light of day?” said Gabriel, who had 
listened to this burst of fury with the 
highest delight. ‘Foilherwith her own 
weapons, and she will be more com- 

letely at your mercy than before. 

nstead of turning Lilias out of the 
house, as she hopes, give the dear child 
your free and full consent to visit 
Hubert as much as she will, and fondle 
her yourself more than ever. It can 
do no earthly harm that she should go 
from time to time to see a wretched 
cripple, who can inspire her with no 
other feeling than a charitable “4 
You may be very sure it will o ene 
when Walter is forced to be absent from 
her, and after a few weeks of gnawing 
disappointment on the part of = 3 
Randolph, Lilias will forget so mue 
as the existence of Hubert in the 
overwhelming happiness of being Wal. 
ter’s bride.” ' 

«¢ It is well, Gabriel; your advice is 
admirable, and your conduct no less so 
—the first shall be followed, and the last 
rewarded,” said Sir Michael, his small 
keen eyes sparkling at the thought of 
thus baffling the wife, who was to him 
half enemy, half idol. 

Gabriel gave him a look of modest 
gratitude, ‘and then said, in his usual 
deferential tone— 

‘IT should be grateful to you if, for 
my own satisfaction, you would simply 
ask Lilias if it is true that she has made 
the promise I have mentioned ; it would 
not be well, of course, to say more to 
her, for obvious reasons.” 

Sir Michael willingly agreed to this, 
being well enough pleased to test the 
accuracy of his nephew’s statement, 
although he entertained no doubt whats 
ever of his truth; and he dismissed him 
with another gracious intimation of his 
intention to reward him for his services, 
There was not the faintest gleam of 
triumph in the meek blue eyes of 
Gabriel as he glided from the room, nor 
the most lurking smile on his small 
mouth; but, as the door closed, he 
turned, and his countenance became 
lit up as with a lightning flash, while he 
gave one glance of mocking triamph 
andec ontempt, that seemed as $ if it could 
have pierced the very wall to attain its 
unconscious object. 

The next time Lilias saw her uncle, 
he asked her very quietly, stroking her 
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whether it were true that she had de- 
clared her intention of quitting the 
Abbey and refusing the inheritance, if 
she were not allowed to see Hubert 
Lyle. Lilias trembled from head to 
foot ; but she answered no less calmly, 
lifting her sweet countenance to meet 
his gaze, that it was ‘* perfectly true.” 

«* Well, then, my —e said Sir 
Michael, stooping to kiss her, ‘* you 
have my free leave to go and see him 
as much as you please. You are a 
good, generous-hearted little Lily ; 
and now do not let me ever hear any 
more about it.” 

He arose and quitted the room, 
leaving her still seated upon the low 
cushion which she usually occupied 
at his feet. Lilias’s hands fell on 
her knee, and her innocent eyes 
opened to their fullest extent in her 
utter amazement at what had passed. 
Was this the terrible anger i had 
been warned against by nearly every 
one at the Abbey? Was this most 
charming old man the fierce, vindictive 
uncle, who was to drive her out of the 
house on a moment's notice? She sat 
in this attitude of bewilderment for a 
few minutes, pondering on the matter ; 
and then suddenly a bright smile broke 
over her face, as if a light had shone 
in upon her mind. She had arrived at 
a most satisfactory reese ney 
that the whole affair was a mistake ; 
that Sir Michael did not hate Hubert 
the least in the world; that, in fact, 
nobody hated any one at the Abbey ; 
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that they were all under great misap- 
prehension as toeach other’s characters, 
because they had never become pro- 
perly acquainted with them. They 
all thought so ill of each other; and, 
in truth, no one deserved it, for they 
were alldelightful. Sir Michael, whom 
every one feared, was the very plea- 
santest old uncle that ever existed ; 
Lady Randolph the meekest of women ; 
and poor Gabriel, most kind and disin- 
terested, as was proved by his having 
taken all this trouble for her. Now it 
was all right, just as it should be, and 
as she had always wished it were. 
Now she should feel as if she were in 
Ireland again; and through all her 
happy thoughts there went one sweeter 
than any she had ever known—even 
the certainty that henceforward, with- 
out opposition, she would go with Hu- 
bert’s mother to his room, and wile 
away his soul from mournful thoughts, 
with many a bright and hopeful word, 
till he should find this life as joyous and 
as dear, as it had ever seemed unto her- 
self. And as the climax of her content- 
ment, she could not but feel very glad 
that all these misrepresentations, as 
she deemed them, had given her an 
opportunity of showing him what she 
could have done for him, had a sacrifice 
been necessary. So with a light heart 
and a joyous eye, Lilias went through 
the house that day, and many a time 
the watchful ear of Walter caught the 
sound of her clear voice singing like 
a bird in the sunshine. 


CHAPTER Xt. 


A LIGHT IN THE DARKNESS. 


‘THERE was a vacant place at the break- 
fast table next morning, towards which 
the eyes of Gabriel were turned with a 
look of sombre disquietude which it 
was painful to witness. Aletheia was 
missing, and the dead silence which fol- 
lowed Lilias’s earnest inquiry if she 
were ill, showed that her absence was 
caused by no ordinary event. Walter 
waited until a renewed conversation 
among the others enabled him to speak 
unheard; and then he whispered to 
Lilias that it was the day when Ale- 
theia’s mysterious visitor was wont to 
make his appearance, and that on such 
occasions she never appeared amongst 


them. Lilias asked in an equally cau- 


tious tone at what hour he was in the 
habit of coming, looking round at the 
same time with a timid glance, as 
though she half believed he would sud- 
denly emerge from some corner like a 
spectre. Walter smiled at her evident 
uneasiness, and inwardly hoped she 
would be so much alarmed all day as 
to require his constant protection at 
her side. He was obliged to admit, 
however, that the guest, or ghost, 
whichever she pleased to call him, never 
came until two o’clock, to which stated 
period he was, however, perfectly punc- 
tual; and Lilias’s thoughts soon turned 
to the one bright hour in the interval 
which she was to spend with Hubert, 
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according to Lady Randolph’s arrange- 
ment, that they should go together to 
sit with him before luncheon. 

That hour passed, however, as bright 
and happy hours ever do, like a ve 
dream in fleetness ; and at two o’cloc 
she was seated in the drawing-room 
with Walter and Gabriel, who pre- 
sented at that moment as singular 
a contrast as could be conceived. 
Walter sat opposite to her, his head 
leaning on his arm, which rested on 
her work-table, employed in watching 
with infinite delight the glancing of 
her little white hands amongst.a heap 
of scarlet worsted, out of which, she 
informed him very gravely, she was 
going to manufacture a most useful 
woollen handkerchief for her dear old 
Trish nurse, who within the last few 
days had followed her to Randolph 
Abbey, having discovered, since Lilias 
left home, that even the misery of 
leaving her own green Erin was no- 
thing to the pain of losing her darling. 
Walter was evidently feeling that he 
had never known how to value the art 
of knitting before, nor had any piece 
of work ever interested him so remark- 
ably; at least the pleasure he took in 
watching its progress was truly sur- 
prising, and the fascination it exercised 
over him was only suspended when it 
so happened that Lilias’s eyes were 
fixed on an intricate stitch, and then 
his own straightway wandered to her 
sweet face, and rested there with a look 
which could only have been equalled 
in fondness by the gaze with which the 
young mother bends on her first-born 
child, Lilias was his first-love. 

His whole appearance, however, de- 
notedthe most perfect contentment and 
ease—for Walter hadthe happy faculty 
of enjoying the present without ever 
giving a thought to the future. He 
was not one of those who, by a perpe- 
tual fear of coming evil, cause the 
shadows of evening to fall at noon. It 
was especially in this aspect of calm 
enjoyment that he now, as we have 
said, contrasted so remarkably with 
his cousin. 

Gabriel for the last half-hour had 
been pacing from side to side like a 
wild beast in his cage, chafing at the 
iron bars that deprive him of liberty. 
He seemed almost maddened by the 
consciousness that he, whose sole ob- 
ject was to gain the mastery over eve 
mind that came in contact with his 
own, was now the slave of a passion 
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were in its irresistible power. He, 
whose soft voice, mild and gentle, had 
been tutored to speak out of his fiery 
soul, without revealing the faintest 
breath of the flames that raged within, 
like the balmy winds that pass so fresh 
and cool over Etna’s burning breast, 
had not strength in that hour to con- 
ceal the vehement agitation which had 
taken possession of him. Those fair, 
woman-like hands boredeep red marks, 
where he had bruised them in his con- 
vulsive movements; and the quiet, blue 
eyes, usually downcast, and half-hidden 
by the drooping lids, now glared forth, 
— and glowing as with an ardent 
re. 

It is true Gabriel never had made 
any attempt to conceal his absorbing 
devotion for Aletheia—it was not his 
policy to do so; but even expediency 
would have failed to calm him in this 
hour of fierce excitement. Suddenly 
he stood still, the white lip compressed 
under the small sharp teeth, that seem- 
ed almost to cut it through. Walter 
also raised his head, and Lilias let her 
work drop, while she listened to a dis- 
tantsound that deepened every moment 
on their ears. nd she heard pre- 
cisely what had been described to her, 
the quick tread of a horse galloping 
towards the Abbey with exceeding 
swiftness; the impatient stamping of 
his hoofs on the gravel before the door, 
as the rider dismounted ; then a mo- 
mentary vision passed the window, of 
a black horse, covered with foam 
like the white snow-flakes, led by a 
groom; next, across the stone pave- 
ment of the hall, there went a step, 
sharp, firm, and distinct. The door 
of the library was opened, it closed 
with a dull, heavy sound, and then all 
was again still, as though he who car- 
ried with him, wheresoever he went, 
the life of Aletheia Randolph, was no 
nearer to her than hehad been, through. 
out the long hours past of her patient 
agony. As the last echo of the closin 
door died on their ears, Gabriel utte 
a sort of smothered groan, which seemed 
to burst from his very heart in spite of 
himself, Then turning round, and 
meeting the compassionate looks of his 
cousins, he rushed past them with a 
violence most unlike his ordinary gen- 
tleness, and bounding through the 
window, which was open, to the ground, 
soon buried himself in the plantations, 
and disappeared from their sight. 
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«* Poor Gabriel!” said Walter, echo- 
ing the sigh of relief with which Lilias 
involuntarily expressed her thankful- 
ness, to be relieved from the presence 
of a suffering so palpable, and yet so 
far beyond the reach of her compassion. 
**I confess I have little or no sympa- 
thy for him in any respect; but in this 
one particular of his undoubted love 
for Aletheia, I do feel for him. I sup- 
pom few men love more ardently than 

e does; and none on earth, I should 
think, so hopelessly,” 

** Hopelessly, indeed!” said Lilias, 
whose womanly instinct had enabled 
her to judge of this from the first mo- 
ment she had seen them together. 
** And this strange visitor is now with 
Aletheia,’”’ she continued, her mind re- 
verting with involuntary interest to the 
condition of her unhappy cousin. ‘‘ Oh! 
do you think he makes her at all more 
happy ?—is he an enemy or a friend?” 

«©The most difficult question you 
could ask. He seems to be her unre- 
lenting persecutor, if one may judge 
by the redoubled suffering gathered 
into her mournful eyes when he has 
left her ; and yet I have seen that, in 
the look which she has cast on the spot 
where he has passed, in quitting the 
house, which would seem to say most 
eloquently, that her very heart is yearn- 
ing to lie down and kiss the ground on 
which he has trodden, as if the very 
dust he had touched were beloved for 
his sake.” 

« And he is with her now!” repeated 
Lilias, with a slight shiver. ‘‘ You 
will langh at me, Walter; but do you 
know it makes me feel quite timid and 
uncomfortable, as I used to do in old 
days, and even yet for that matter, 
when nurse tells me stories of the ban- 
shees. I think I shall go and take a 
walk; the fresh air and the sunshine 
will soon put these fancies to flight.” 

** You will go to walk when I am 
obliged to ride ? Lily, you are very 
unkind.” 

«“Why, Mr. Walter, I think it is 
you who are very fierce. Did you not 
tell me you had business in E » 
with all sorts of grave lawyers and 
people who carry about long narrow 
papers tied up in red tape? You do not 
want me to go with you to visit them, 
do you?” 

** Why, no,” said Walter, laughing 
at her deseription ; “ I should not like 
to see your little feet climbing up to 
those dusty rooms: but I thought if 
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you were ood-natured enough to ride, 
instead of walking, we might have 
gone together to the boundary of 
the Abbey lands, and then you could 
have left me without turning into the 
public roads. Ishould not be afraid 
to trust you to old Humphrey's care for 
your return.” 

“Oh! of course not. I have ridden 
out alone with him often when you 
were at E , and he takes excellent 
care of me; only he does not give me 
the trouble of dismounting ever so often 
in the course of the ride, as you do, to 
make sure that the girths are tight 
enough, which they always are,” she 
added, looking at him slyly. 

«¢ Well, laugh if you will; itis better 
to be too prudent than too rash; but 
now do say you will go with me.” 

*‘ Willingly—TI shall enjoy aride this 
fine day so much.” 

«** Come, that is delightful. 
Lilias, that Vale of Avoca.” 

** Yes, what of it 2?” 

** Do you not think it must be a most 
charming place ?” 

** Yes, indeed, I should think so.” 

‘¢T should so much like tolive there ; 
should not you ?” 

“Well, I do not know; I never 
thought of it, is it a place where people 
go to live ?” 

*¢T will go and order the horses,” 
said Walter, with a slight degree of an- 
noyance. Lilias was evidently not fol- 
lowing his train of ideas. 

They rode out together over the 
breezy plains and through the sunny 
green woods, and thedark thought of the 
suffering and evil they had left behind, 
concentrated in the one habitation 
built of human hands, seemed swept 
from their memory by the fresh sum- 
mer wind. 

How drearily does the mind recall 
such moments as these!—moments of 
vigour and careless enjoyment, which 
have brightened the spring of our days, 
when some one deep thought has made 
the heart heavy for life. 

After an hour's pleasant ride, they 
reached the high road to E » and 
thereseparated, Lilias striking off across 
some meadow-land, which was still 
within the boundary of her uncle’s es- 
tate, that she might enjoy the bright 
afternoon a little longer before return- 
ing home. Old Humphrey followed 
her wherever she chose to go, with the 
most imperturbable coolness. He had 
been a groom forty years; and having 
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indulged throughout the whole of that 
time in an absorbing attachment to the 
various horses committed to his care, 
he had arrived at a complete oblivion 
of the riders themselves, whose exist- 
ence he seemed absolutely to ignore 
when he was in attendance on them. 
If anyone had asked him whether it 
were Mr. Walter or Miss Lilias whom 
he was following, he could not have 
told ; but if they had ventured to hint 
that it was the roan, instead of the bay 
mare, on which his affectionate eyes 
were fixed, he would have considered 
it a personal insult. Lilias felt herself, 
therefore, as free of action as if she 
were alone; and she rode slowly on, 
letting the horse quietly follow a nar- 
row path across the undulating ground, 
whilst her thoughts went stealing back 
to the low, dark room, all brightness 
and beauty to her, where she had seen 
that morning the dark-grey eyes, that 
seemed to her ever like pure stars 
looking out of a serene heaven, bent 
upon herself with a gaze of such deep, 
grateful tenderness, that even now, at 
the very recollection, she trembled as 
she had trembled then, with a strange 
sweet joy. 

But suddenly, in the midst of these 
dear thoughts, a sound recalling that 
which she had heard so recently at 
Randolph Abbey, came loudly on her 
ear. It was the swift galloping ofa 
horse, drawing nearer and nearer. In 
a moment the tread of his swift feet 
was at her side, and turning round 
hastily, she recognised, at one and the 
same time, the black, foam-streaked 
horse which had borne Aletheia’s vi- 
sitor to the Abbey, and in that visitor, 
the stranger with whom she had 
made acquaintance on board of the 
vessel which brought her from Ire- 
land. Fora moment she was petrified 
with astonishment, and then involunta- 
rily checking her horse, she held out her 
hand to him, with an exclamation of 
surprise. He returned her greeting 
warmly, and they rode slowly on toge- 
ther, side by side. 

The stranger did not speak for a few 
minutes, and Lilias soonsaw that he was, 
to all appearance, incapable of doing 
so. He was evidently suffering intensely 
from some mental cause. The strong, 
determined-looking man, whom she had 
seen in the midst of the storm, face to 
face with death, so calm and unmoved, 
—now, on that peaceful summer day, 
with only the flowers and the sunshine 
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around him, was plainly labouring un- 
der the most violent agitation, which 
it required his utmost force to subdue. 
Lilias could not help feeling a deep 
compassion for the vast suffering im- 
printed on that noble face—the more, 
that she naturally connected it with 
his visit to her cousin. She was the 
one to break silence, when her first as- 
tonishment and almost terror was over 
come, 

*‘ This is quite unexpected; but I 
am very glad to see you. I have often 
wondered if 1 should ever meet you 
again.” 

He made a great effort. 

«« And [have greatly desired tosee you 
—so much so, that, although I amatpre- 
sent in no condition to speak to any- 
one, I could not bear to lose the op- 
portunity when I saw you in the dis. 
tance, and I ventured to follow you 
without scruple.” 

Lilias felt that he must, indeed, 
have some reason far beyond the mere 
pleasure of meeting again, which could 
have induced him to speak to her just 
now, for it was pitiable to witness his 
state of fearful disquietude. The drops 
of agony stood on his forehead, and his 
hair, matted and dripping, clung to a 
cheek that was evidently burning with 
fever. He must have possessed an ex- 
traordinary amount of self-control to 
have spoken calmly, as he did at last. 

**I must not forget,” he said, ‘* that 
you do not know who I am. No 
doubt, you kept your promise never to 
mention me; and so you are probably 
yet in ignorance of my name—that 
name so fatally known to some at Ran- 
dolph Abbey ;” and he gave a violent 
shudder. 

*‘T have never spoken of you,” she 
replied, simply. 

“‘T am Richard Sydney,” he said; 
** the last, I am thankful to say, of a 
family who have possessed for many 
centuries that old house you can dis- 
tinguish in the valley there beyond us. 
Your father and mine were dear 
friends, if that may serve as an intro- 
duction between us. I am most anxious 
not to be as a stranger to you, Miss 
Randolph.” 

«Tt needs not any such ground for 
our acquaintance, to ensure my satis- 
faction in it,” said the sweet voice of 
Lilias. ‘There is a sort of instinet 
which tells one at first sight, almost, 
whom one may count as friends.” 

s¢ Still the same,” he murmured, ag 
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though speaking to himself, whilst he 
turned tolook ather. ‘Still unsullied 
and unspoilt amid all that maze of evil 
and misery in which she is involved !— 
the same candid eyes and innocent 
brow! It is well—yes, it is well indeed 
for her, and for me, perhaps, most mer- 
ciful! You shall have no reason to 
regret your confidence,” he continued, 

addressing her more directly: ‘there is, 
indeed, no means by which it could 
injure you, though it is most probable 
that I may have to entreat a service from 
you, such as one friend might render to 
another.” He then changed the subject, 
and conversed calmly for some fittle 
time, till at last he said—‘* Will you tell 
me now how you like your new abode 
—and—and your relations ?” He 
seemed labouring to approach some 
special subject. 

«* Oh, very much,” she said; ‘* I am 
perfectly happy, they are all so kind to 
me—my uncle and aunt, Walter and 
Gabriel—all good and kind.” 

«And Aletheia—Auerner,” he 
exclaimed, with a sudden burst of ve- 
hement agitation, which utterly terri- 
fied her, and which seemed to be but 
the outbreak of the pent-up anguish 
that would no more be controlled ; 
‘tell me of her, in mercy, as you hope 
for it yourself in this bad world—tell 
me of her. How does she live ?—what 
does she do ?—day and night endurin 
an existence, which I have a fearful 
suspicion is one of torture. Think— 
think that I never see her but this one 
hour once in the month !—when she 
hides her sufferings for my wretched 
sake ; and II am forced to seem to 
doubt them! How is it with her?” he 
continued more calmly, but in a tone 
that seemed so full of infinite tenderness 
for her of whom he spoke, that it melted 
Lilias almost to tears. ‘ How is it 
with her—my noble, gentle-hearted 
Aletheia?” (and the voice shook in ut- 
tering that name, which Lilias had 
once heard utter the words, ‘‘ We are 
lost—we must die,” with the most per- 
fect tranquillity). <‘Isit, as I begin 
to believe, for my own utter misery ;— 
is she ——. a life of slow consum- 
ing agony—alone—alone—bearing the 
burden of a hopeless, awful sorrow, 
which my hands have laid upon her ?” 

Lilias had been completely startled 
and bewildered, and she was at a loss 
even now to understand the meaning 
of all this; but, like a true woman, 
she forgot all but that suffering was 
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before her, a suffering to be reliev- 
ed; and her mind rose to the emer- 
gency at once. It was, however, the 
working of her own peculiar character 
which made her feel that truth—the 
utterance of truth was all she could 
do at the present time for this unhappy 
man. 

seT fear it is, indeed, as you sup- 
pose,” she said, with the utmost gen- 
tleness; “judging at least from the 
outward aspect of Aletheia’s strange 
life: for she is entirely reserved with 
me, as with all others. She does ac- 
tually live in perfect solitude and per- 
fect silence, ole in the midst of us 
all continually ; and from her lips not 
a word has ever escaped, to reveal the 
least shadow of all that is passing so 
darkly within. It always seems to me 
as if she had sent her soul down into a 
dungeon, like those of the Inquisition, 
from whence she never permits a 
single cry of its great agony to as- 
cend to the upper air; but no one 
could look from hour to hour upon her 
marble face, so death-like, with its 
white silent lips, and yet so awfully 
life-like in the actual sentient suffering 
that speaks from her sad eyes, without 
feeling that she is indeed as one dying 
from the bleeding of an internal wound, 
and that some ghastly pain within her 
own deep heart and spirit is slowly de- 
vouring her life, as it has devoured 
already all hope and joy!” 

«* And I_] am her murderer!” ex- 
claimed Sydney, suddenly throwing the 
bridle from his hands, and letting his 
head fall on his horse’s neck in uncon- 
trollable emotion. ‘I, who love her 
more than words from mortal tongue 
can ever tell—I, who would die to 

urchase her one moment's ease. I 
eae been the one to lay my hand like 
a vice upon her heart, and wring the 
very life-blood out of it—her true, ten- 
der heart, that never beat one hour 
but for me! Oh, it is insupportable ; 
it is—it is too much,” he added, lift- 
ing up his face, convulsed with strong 
emotion. ‘Is there no remedy in life 
or death; my death, if need be—in- 
stant, speedy !—by any means that is 
decreed, if only with my perishing 
should pass from her breast the re- 
membrance that ever I existed. But 
no! It would not avail; I know 
how it would be. She would follow 
me into my very grave, and shut 
herself living within it, that she 
might not part from me—the twining 
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arms would be around me, though 
corruption were itself at work! I 
know—I know those eyes, if once the 
saw my face in death, would never loo 
on living thing again! Oh, love—per- 
fect, enduring, stainless love—that 
should have been crowned with joy 
and peace, and an ever-present devo- 
tion, brightening every hour—where- 
fore did it ever spring from that pure 
heart, to fasten on one who never can 
reward it, but rather must for ever 
seek to crush it by the cruelest perse- 
cution.” 

He remained for a few minutes 
struggling with feelings that were evi- 
dently too powerful for words; and 
then suddenly turning to ne Lilias, 
who sat trembling on her horse, with 
the tears raining from her eyes, in 
utter consternation at the sight of so 
much inexplicable misery— 

‘You must think me mad as my 
forefathers were,” he said; “ and 
but that it would be a crime to form 
so impious a desire, I could wish it 
were so for her dear sake. But this 
is not madness—it is only an intensity 
of suffering which I trust your young 
heart may never so much as dream of! 
Now, I know that it must appear in- 
deed inexplicable to you, that I should 
speak thus openly and suddenly to an 
entire stranger. But you are not, in 
actual truth, a stranger to me. My 
Aletheia’s cousin could not be so; and 
when I spoke to her concerning you, 
she answered with praises of your good- 
ness and sincerity. It was not this, 
however, which made me seek you, 
and I must strive to explain it to you 
more calmly.” He paused for a few 
minutes, and then went on.—* The 
strange and unparalleled misery which 
forms the secret of Aletheia’s fate and 
my own, has of late come to a height 
which has made me feel it to be abso- 
lutely necessary that I should take 
some measures for alleviating a suffer- 
ing which is driving her, guiltless, no- 
ble, devoted as she is, to a grave for 
which she has not power even to pre- 
pare, whilst crushed beneath the weight 
of this mighty human feeling ; but the 
terms of our intercourse, to which I 
am bound by a solemn promise, are 
such, that it has ever seemed impos- 
sible for me to make the slightest 
effort for her relief unassisted. Yet 
I have always felt till I saw you, 
that there was none, in the wide 
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world, to whom I could have en- 
trusted a task of such fearful responsi- 
bility—one which, carelessly handled, 
would cost no less than a life. I did 
see you, however; and already, when 
we met at sea, it appeared to me a 
wonderful and most unexpected bless- 
ing that you should have come to Ran- 
dolph Abbey; for I could not help 
thinking that your candour and sim- 
plicity, allied to so much generosity 
and warmth of feeling, would render 
you indeed capable of being to my poor 
Aletheia the friend she does so sorely 
require.” 

**Oh, I should be so thankful to 
be of any use to her,” exclaimed 
Lilias, her eyes shining bright through 
her tears again, with delight at 
the idea—* I feel so much, so deeply 
for you both; though I cannot 
at all understand the cause of your 
misery, it is enough that I can see it, 
and that I know its terrible extent but 
too well. Anything in the world I 
can do, I shall be most thankful to at- 
tempt; but do you really think it will 
ever be possible for me so much as to 
approach Aletheia at all? You do not 
know how strangely she lives among 
us: no Stylite on his pillar was ever so 
secluded from all human sights and 
sounds as she is, even whilst perpetually 
surrounded by them! She moves about 
among us exactly like a statue of stone, 
or rather, as I often fancy, like one 
who has departed this life altogether, 
and is condemned for a penance to re- 
turn again, and walk amongst men for 
a little time. She never speaks, but 
to answer in monosyllables, when ad- 
dressed ; and if any one makes the 
slightest attempt to talk to her of 
herself, she only looks at them with a 
sad reproach in her mournful eyes, and 
leaves the room. I never really spoke 
to her but once, when I found her 
lying exhausted on the terrace, and 
then her only answer was, to implore 
of me never to molest her again.” 

** And this is Aletheia!” he ex- 
claimed—*‘ Oh, what a wreck have I 
made of her. This is the being I first 
knew joyous, light-hearted, so full of 
love and kindliness to every one; 
winning the hearts of all who came 
near her, far more by her sweet tender 
sympathy and endearing manner, than 
by the fascination of her talents; and 
now to think of her as you describe— 
lost to all—dead to every natural tie, 
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and gained, alas, by me, not to make 
my existence a very dream of delight, 
as her beloved presence would have 
done, but to have me set as a tyrant 
over her by the sternest and cruelest of 
duties, which has caused her to be my 
daily and hourly victim, who would 
shield her from the faintest pang, with 
my very life, if [could! But 1 think 
the difficulty of her present reserve 
with you may be conquered through 
my means, if greater obstacles are 
overcome.”’ 

** Possibly it may,” said Lilias, 
thoughtfully. «‘I must confess to you 
what I feel now to have been a great 
error on my part. You half-warned 
me against some one I was to meet at 
the Abbey, without saying the name, 
and I, finding Aletheia so cold and re- 
pelling, fancied it might have been her 
you meant, so that I have shrunk, 
almost as much as she has done, from 
any intercourse.” 

*¢ Aletheia! my Aletheia!” ex- 
claimed Sydney, his cheek flushing 
with indignation, which terrified Li- 
lias, “‘ how utterly you misunderstood 
her! If ever there was a pure, high- 
minded being in this world, it is she. 
She never injured living thing, though 
she has borne fearful injuries to her- 
self, indeed, with a noble patience— 
but the fault is my own,” he added 
more gently; ‘I was entirely wrong 
to think of warning you against any 
one. You bear a talisman in your own 
bright innocence, which cannot fail to 
defend you amid all evil and danger, of 
whatsoever kind.” 

«What, then, is the obstacle 
which you foresee?” asked Lilias, 
feeling thankful that the dim prospect 
of future aid which Sydney seemed to 
find in her offered services, had already 
calmed him completely, so that his 
violent agitation had subsided for the 
time. 

‘Simply, that it will be utterly 
tnpeatible for you to do anything for 
us, or even to understand what it is I 
would have done, unless I can put 
you in possession of all the facts of the 
case. You must know the whole of the 
dark tragedy which has made Aletheia 
what she now is; and that is a tale 
that cannot briefly be told. It would 
take some time before I could make you 
understand all this extraordinary his- 
tory; and I do not see how I am ever to 
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have the opportunity, as we should, of 
course, be alone, and I cannot come 
to the Abbey. It were in vain to at- 
tempt writing it. I could not sit 
down calmly to dissect, as it were, the 
anguish she has endured for me, and 
make a record of it, which some acci- 
dent might expose to the gaze of others. 
No, it were too horrible ;” and he shi- 
vered as he spoke. 

«But I cannot see any difficulty,” 
said Lilias, who, in her entire igno- 
rance of the world’s customs, could 
perceive no reason why they should not 
meet for a purpose so essential, either 
alone or otherwise. “‘I walk out with 
my old nurse every morning before 
breakfast ; and why should you not 
come and meet us? You would not 
be near the Abbey, for I can walk se- 
veral miles, I assure you; and we go 
every day through the thick wood to 
the hill you see there. Nurse chooses 
that walk,” added Lilias, smiling in 
spite of all her genuine sympathy, 
** because, like a true Irishwoman, she 
says there is never a hill in all England, 
and so she goes to see the only one that 
there is. But we are quite alone, and 
we never meet a living being. Nurse 
can walk behind, and you will tell me 
all.” 

** And would you really do this?” 
said Sydney, reluctantly ; for he felt 
as if he were taking advantage of her 
guilelessness. ‘ But after all, you will 
be with your nurse, and it is nearly 
certain you will be seen by no one; 
and it is for Aletheia—Aletheia, who 
has so long endured in silence and in 
utter friendlessness—yes, for her sake 
it is—it must be right to adopt even 
this plan. Will you, then, really meet 
me? Not to-morrow—I must have 
some time to prepare; but this day 
week, soon after sunrise, at the entrance 
of the wood ?” 

«T will, and gladly. How thankful 
I shall be, if by any means we can 
make those poor eyes look less unutter- 
ably mournful,”’said Lilias, in alow tone. 

These words almost overcame him 
again. He could hardly speak to 
thank her; but she rightly understood 
that his gratitude was too deep for ex- 
pe He wrung her hand, gave 
1er one long look of thankfulness; and 
setting spurs to his horse, galloped 
away in the direction of Sydney 
Court. 
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HUMAN SYMPATHY BEGINS TO WORK. 


Lir1as rode slowly back to the Abbey, 
feeling as if she had just awakened from 
a most bewildering dream; and, in fact, 
on looking back to this extraordinary 
interview, » which, in its rapid passing, 
had been too energetic and too full of 
intense and genuine emotion to seem 
unnatural, she could scarcely believe 
that she had really been admitted to 
witness the most secret feelings of a 
man who was well-nigh an utterstranger 
to her, and who had been so long the 
object of an unsatisfied curiosity to all 
the inhabitants of Randolph Abbey. 

It is a trite saying, however, that 
the events which are daily taking place 
at our very hearths, and in our hearts, 
would seem unreal and marvellous in 
fiction ; and there is that in suffering— 
genuine human suffering—which never 
fails, as in the present case, to break 
down all the barriers which conven- 
tional forms and the rules of society 
might raise between it and the means 
of relief. Lilias felt, moreover, that 
the whole of this strange history, which 
involved the lives of Sydney and 
Aletheia, was evidently of a nature so 
unexampled and extraordinary, that 
the conduct of both in reference to it 
was not to be judged by ordinary laws. 
Inexplicable as it all was even yet, this 
at least was plain; and she thought 
she could discern, as Sydney indeed 
had hinted, that the plan of seeking her 
aid had been formed in his mind from 
the moment that he ascertained, in the 
boat, who she was. She knew that she 
was the only relation of her own sex 
whom Aletheia possessed, excepting 
Lady Randolph; and it seemed perfectly 
natural from this very circumstance, that 
she should be chosen by Sydney, even 
whilst almost unknown to him, as the 
confidante of their mournful secret, 
whatever it might be. 

And, already, what strange revela- 
tions had been made to her! It 
was strange, indeed, that Aletheia’s 
mysterious visitor, of whom she had 
gradually begun to think as of a 
sort of ** phantom guest,” such as we 

read of in the German tales, should 
prove to be the very person, who had 

leased and interested her so much 
uring her voyage, and for whom she 
had then, as now, felt an instinctive 


reverence and admiration, as far as pos- 
sible removed from the dread and dis- 
like with which she had been wont to 
think of him, whom they described as 
the tyrant and persecutor of her un- 
happy cousin. And Aletheia herself !— 
Aletheia, whom she suspected and shrunk 
from—to find that she was, indeed, 
altogether guiltless, and only most un- 
fortunate—that she was pure, and good, 
and passionate of heart, beneath that 
wall of ice which seemed to encompass 
her. Lilias’s whole soul recoiled at the 
thought of what the misery must have 
been which had turned her thus to 
stone, if she had once been all Sydney 
described her—joyous, and loving, and 
full of sympathy to her fellow-creatures. 
Bitterly did Lilias reproach herself now 
for having avoided her as she had done; 
and she resolved to endeavour, by 
every means in her power, to gain her 
confidence in some degree, even before 
the day appointed for the solution of all 
this mystery. 

A week would have seemed a long 
time to wait for the explanation 
which she could not fail to desire 
most earnestly; but, happily, the days 
were gilded now for her with a bright. 

ness of joy and hope which made them 
all too precious to be wished away ; 
and not all the deep and painful inte- 
rest she took in Aletheia and Sydney, 
could prevent her reverting withdelight 
to the thought of the hour when she 
again would go with her aunt to sit 
upon that low window- seat, and look 
up into that face of spiritual beauty, 
and hear that low, musical voice, 
speaking of truths sublime and holy, 
that had been all too vague in her young 
spirit hitherto, and pouring forth for 
her benefit all the treasures of the mind, 
which years of study on the noblest sub- 


jects had stored with that wisdom which 


is said to be— 


“ More beautiful than the sun, and above all the order 
of the stars, 
For she is the brightness of the Everlasting Light.” 


Innocent and child-like as Lilias was, 
she had a mind fully capable of appre- 
ciating the glory and the excellency of 
a noble intellect, when it is sanctified 
by a meek submission to holy truths; 
and, like Desdemona, when her young 
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heart was moved to such devoted affec- 
tion for the Moor, Llubert Lyle was all 
beautiful to Lilias, because she 


“ Saw his face in the mirror of his mind.” 


And now, as she reached the door of 
the Abbey and dismounted, her clear 
eyes turned to the grey turret and the 
deep-set window which marked his 
habitation, as they ever turned now, 
day by day, with growing interest ; but 
she knew not how that glance was 
noted by him who sat a solitary man 
within; and how, as the thrill of joy 
quivered through his heart, which this 
expression of tenderness awoke, he 
forced himself again to recollect that 
this present happiness was but the 
herald to a deeper misery, when these 
eyes should be nought but a beloved 
memory beaming in the hopeless gloom 
of his earthly life as stars in a dark, 
still heaven, whilst their living light 
would brighten some existence happier 
than his. The thought was intensely 
bitter to him, and he felt for one mo- 
ment as if he could not endure such a 
consummation ; but soon he quelled the 
rebellious spirit, and raising his head, 
with his hands calmly folded on his 
breast, he murmured— 

“I wit be strong. Suffering is a 
holy and a noble thing—it may be that 
hereafter we shall recognise it as the 
very choicest of heaven's blessings; it 
sanctifies the heart, it strengthens the 
soul, and braces us to endure the keen 
air of eternity. I will be strong.” 

Very full of loving compassion was 
the look which Lilias cast on Aletheia, 
as they assembled in the drawing-room 
next evening, for on the day when 
Sydney visited her she did not re- 
appear; and she wondered that she 
ever could have attributed to her a 
warning which was evidently designed 
against one not perfect in rectitude. 
Again it seemed to her that she had 
never before remarked how much love- 
liness of expression there was in that 
marble countenance, otherwise devoid 
of beauty. The patient mournfulness 
of the deep eyes, and the extraordinary 
sweetness of the faint smile that 
would brighten for a moment round 
the mouth, if any one showed her 
the least mark of kindness, had in 
them a singular fascination which Li- 
lias, no longer blinded by her mistaken 
prejudice, now felt for the first time. 
She longed earnestly to approach her 
during the hours when they were com- 
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pelled by Sir Michael’s wish to be in the 
drawing-room with the rest of the family, 
but her cousin gave her no opportunity. 
Aletheia spent the evening at her usual 
occupation, which consisted in copying, 
with much labour, an old MS. she had 
found in the Abbey library.  Lilias 
had never before felt any interest in 
ascertaining what was the subject of it; 
but now everything connected with 
Aletheia was of importance; and she 
asked her to let her look at it, as it 
seemed ancient and curiously embla- 
zoned. Aletheia silently placed it in 
her hand, and Lilias read with surprise 
the title, in quaint old characters, in- 
timating that it was ‘A Treatise on 
the Different Kinds of Insanity, and 
their Cures.” 

This was inexplicable to Lilias; and 
when she returned it to her cousin she 
saw, with a feeling of intense pity, that 
from her closed eyes, as she lay with 
her head leaning back on her chair, 
large tears were slowly falling one by 
one. Aletheia started when Lilias 
spoke to thank her for the MS., and 
raising her hand to hereyes, seemed to 
be only then aware that they were wet 
with these large drops. Hastily rising, 
she went to a distant window, and 
flinging it open, leant far out into the 
cool night air. Lilias could not resist 
following her ; noiselessly she stole to 
her side. Aletheia neither saw norheard 
her, and Lilias felt she could not break 
in upon that silent sorrow by a single 
word ; only as she saw that one pale, 
cold hand rested on the window-sill, 
she stooped down, and pressed her warm 
lips to it in a fond caress. 

Aletheia slowly turned her head, 
and looked down upon her with a kind 
and gentle look. 

*¢ Little Lilias,” she said, with her 

soft, melancholy voice, “I knew it 
could be none but you—good, warm- 
hearted child, ever ready to give love 
and sympathy to all, even when it falls 
on hearts that cannot more receive it, 
than the cold rock could imbibe the soft 
dews of the morning.” 
_ Shepassed herhand over thesilken hair 
of the head, that still was bent before her, 
and seemed to gaze at her with a mourn- 
ful interest, speaking more to herself 
than to her— 

‘So young,” she murmured; ‘“ so 
joyous—hopeful, as I was once. Ex- 
istence all before her still, so to speak, 
in her own power. Oh! may it be 
given to this poor child, for the sake of 
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her sweet soul, so innocent and bright, 
that she may never make such havoc of 
her life, as I have done of mine.”’ 

The hand lingered a moment on the 
fair head, and then, before Lilias could 
answer, Aletheia had passed from her 
side, and she caught but a glimpse of her 
dark garments as she left the room, to 
return no more that night. Yet this 
little incident had been very soothing 
to Lilias, and gave her hopes that one 
day she might yet win her way into that 
poor breaking heart. 

Just as she came forward once more 
to take her place among the group in 
the centre of the room, consisting now 
of all the party except Aletheia, the 
door opened and a servant entered, 
bearing a note which he presented to 
Gabriel. The arrival! ofa letter, except 
«by post, was a somewhat unusual oc- 
> Sepurretice at the Abbey, as their neigh- 
“pours were few, and Sir Michael asso- 

ciated with none. More than one 
glance was, therefore, directed to this 
missive, which in itself would have at- 
tracted some attention from the sin- 
gular style of the writing. It was ill- 
folded, and sealed at a great expense of 
unnecessary wax, whilst the address on 
the back was written in large straggling 
letters. As Gabriel took it from the sal- 
ver, a close observer might have noted 
that his under lip was compressed be- 
tween his teeth, as was his wont when 
excited, and that his hand shook with 
aslight movement of impatience. From 
the glances of inquiry which were turned 
to him, especially those of his uncle, he 
saw it must be read instantly, and that 
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with the utmost composure. Very 
calmly, therefore, he opened it, but, as- 
suredly, no one present saw a single 
line of what it contained. It was en- 
closed with great dexterity in the palm 
ot his hand ; his quick eye in a moment, 
however, had read every word. They 
were but these—‘‘ Good news! Come 
to-morrow morning, without fail.” 
There was no signature; and in an- 
other second Gabriel had crushed it in 
his hand, and flung it into the blazing 
fire. 

Sir Michael bent his small eyes keenly 
upon him. 

«« Your correspondent is not remark- 
able for savoir vivre, Gabriel ; that isnot 
a particularly elegant address, it seems 
to me.” 

‘* Not worse than was to be expected 
from a village blacksmith,” said Ga- 
briel, with perfect ease. * Ihad quite 
forgotten that I was in the debt of a 
notable son of the forge, and he has 
thought fit, in his wisdom, to remind 
me of it. My horse cast a shoe at a vil- 
lage, a few miles from here, one day, 
some time since, and I did not happen 
to have any money with me, so that I 
could not reward the good man’s ser- 
vices on that oceasion.” 

Gabriel felt that the earnest gaze of 
his uncle passed from his face as he 
spoke, and that all suspicion, if there 
were any, was allayed ; but for him- 
self an agitation had been kindled un. 
der his placid aspect, which was not so 
soon put to flight ; and the few hours 
he spent in bed that night were unre- 
freshed by sleep. 


THE RATH OF BADAMAR, OR, THE ENCHANTMENT.—PART II. 


In our last number we gave the first part of a translation of an Irish poem of a 


very early period. 
twelfth century. 
much earlier date. 


The manuscript in which it is found is not later than the 
The poem was transcribed from manuscripts probably of a 
On any supposition, the poem is of earlier date than the 


poems of the Edda, of which it reminds us, both by its style of fiction, and by 


some peculiarities of versification. 


specimens that have been preserved of Provencal literature. 


It is probably older than the most ancient 


Tt is earlier than 


the English invasion of Ireland ; perhaps earlier, and it is not impossible, con- 


siderably earlier, than the Norman invasion of England. 


With such ballads, 


then, as remain of these old days of the Scalds or Troubadours, let this poem be 
compared; not with those-in which great artists have sought to reproduce the 
effects of the popular ballad—not with such poems as “‘ The Battle of Lake 
Regillas,” or ‘The Welshmen of Tyrawley.” There are strong reasons con- 
nected with the general literature of Europe, and the illustration it is not unlikely 
to receive from the publication of such remains as there are of ancient Irish poetry, 
VOL. XXX1X.—NO. CCXXXII. 2M 
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that some of our antiquarian societies should publish in the original, with such 
elucidation as Mr. Curry and Dr. O'Donovan are, of all men living, most able 
to supply, the ‘Fenian Poems.” The British and Armorican Romances of 
Arthur, have supplied to the students of Boiardo and Ariosto aids greater than 
any arising from other sources; and it is our belief that the ancient books of 
Treland will in the same way be found valuable. We have reason now to hope 
for the publication of such fragments as remain of the Brehon laws. The ballads 
of a people are valuable, as well as its laws: their publication is more within the 
reach of private means. Let us hope, while it is still possible, that time may 
not be lost. While the language is still a spoken one, we have much aid in 
interpreting the written remains. A few years more, and this aid will have 
wholly passed away. 

The story of the Edda of Semund, which tells of Thor's visit to Utgard, to 
avenge and punish the destruction of his temple at Upsala, and the extinction 
of the sacred fire, in one of its incidents bears some resemblance to our Irish 
poem. Keightley’s pleasant book of ‘Tales and Popular Fictions,” saves us 
from the trouble of translating from either the Edda, or from lenschlager, 
who has made it the subject of some cantos of his heroic poem, “The Gods of 
the North :”"— 


“Thor and Loki once set out in the chariot drawn by buck-goats for Yotunheim, or 
Giant-land. Towards evening they arrived at the house of a farmer (bonda), where they 
took up their quarters for the night. Thor took and killed his goats, broiled their flesh, and 
invited his host and his children to partake of the feast. When it was ended, Thor spread 
the goat-skins on the ground, and desired the children to throw the bones into them. The 
farmer’s son Thialfi had broken one of the bones, to get out the marrow. In the morning 
Thor got up and dressed himself, and then, laying hold of Miolner [Thor's hammer], 
swung it over the skins. Immediately the goats stood up, but one of them limped on the 
hind leg. The god exclaimed that the farmer and his family had not dealt fairly with the 
bones, for the goat’s leg was broken. The farmer was terrified to death when he saw Thor 
draw down his eyebrows, and grasp the handle of Miolner till his knuckles grew white. He 
and his children sued for grace, offering any terms; and Thor, laying aside his anger, ac- 
cepted Thialfi and his sister Rosko for his servants, and left his goats there behind them.”— 
Keightley, pp. 212, 213. 


The superstitions adverted to through the poem which we give, are all of them 
of pagan origin. There may possibly be some allusion to the fancy for horse- 
flesh which characterised most of the northern nations, and to detach them from 
which strange luxury seemed the great business of the Christian missionaries 
who first converted Scandinavia. The magic ascribed to the rowan-tree is also 
northern, but not peculiar to the north; nor was it probably derived by the 
Irish from northern sources. In the bardic stories of the Zutha de Danaan, 
they are said, in their wanderings, before coming to Ireland, to have been dis- 
turbed by finding the men, whom they had killed in one day’s battle, actively 
engaged against them in the next, having apparently suffered little or no incon- 
venience. The English were stupid enough not to know that they had been 
beaten at Waterloo according to all the rules of war, and took to hunting and 
slaughtering their victors; and in the same way, the people of the countries 
through which the Danaans passed, in spite of being slaughtered, rose up fresh 
for new battle. The Danaans were magicians as well as warriors, and they at 
last hit upon the device of pinning the dead men down to the ground by spikes 
of the rowan-tree. This was in “ the countries of Greece"—the Greece-land of 
our poem—the same region in which vampires, in days little before our own, have 
been treated in the same manner. 

In some of the Irish poems published by the Antiquarian Societies, the 
Archeological and the Celtic, there are some passages which may remind the 
reader of the enchantment here. There is, in the ‘* Miscellany” of the Celtic 
Society, a poem of great beauty, in which the sons of Daire are led on by a 
magical fawn to a long and wild chase, at the end of which the fawn is killed. 
We afterwards find them in the hut of a strangely deformed witch-like woman, 
who, first having in vain tried persuasions, at last by threats succeeds in subduing 
one of them to her embraces. ‘ As the fire darkened, she passed into another 
wonderful form. She assumed a form of wondrous beauty. Ruddy were her 
cheeks, and round her breasts. Her eyes were thus: they were not such as to 
cloud her face ; three suns in each of them shone; whatever she looked on grew 
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bright.” A purple robe, the symbol of royalty, covered her breasts. As Lugad, 
the son of Daire, continued to gaze, she became yet more beautiful. Her 
beauty was more than that of woman, but we are not sure that the young man 
did not feel something of disappointment, at finding that, after all, she resolved 
herself into an allegory on the banks of the Sinaina—‘*‘ the river of know- 
ledge” —our own Shannon :— 


**T say unto thee, oh! mild youth, 
With me the arch-kings unite themselves ; 
I am the majestic, slender damsel, 
The Sovereignty of Alba and Eire. 


*‘ To thee I have revealed myself to-night. 
That is all. With me thou shalt not be united. 
Thou shalt have a son; honoured in him, 
He is the man with whom I shall be united. 


«¢ The name of the son shall be Lugaid-Mor ; 
He shall be a royal son; 
He it is for whom we have been longing ; 


He shall be a Druid, a Prophet, a Poet.” 


This is not altogether unlike Burns’s “ Vision.” The Sovereignty of Eire, or 
Treland, when the. first scene of ordinary enchantment has passed away, appears 
in theIrish Poem; the Muse of Scotland in Burns’s; and each re presented in very 
much the same style of fiction—the one almost prefiguring the other; and while 
all the details are necessarily different, both expressed in the same elevated cast of 
imagination. The witch of our story has no claims such as this. Who she is, 
or whom she symbolises, is lost in the mists of pagan antiquity. She has no 
charms with which to tempt the party who find themselves in her strange hostel. 
It is not a case of temptation, as in other stories of enchantment. In romance 
we often meet scenes in which the hero has to overcome a thousand difficulties 
and to escape unnumbered snares. Such fascinations as music and the banquet 
and beauty can exert, are all called up to invite or to delude. But here nothing 
of the kind seems intended, and insult alone is thought of. The incident adverted 
to at the close of our poem is not now known. It is not improbable that the 
witch is the same who is mentioned in the poem entitled “The Chase,” given in 
English by Miss Brooke and Dr. Drummond, in which she is called Gullen, or 
Guillen, apparently a different form of the same word. Cullen is the name in 
the poem which we translate, of the person by whom Finn and his party are 
represented as tormented—*‘ appalled” is the suggestive word by which the 
thought seems to us best represented. Of Cullen, and C ullen’s co adjutors, who 
give so much trouble during the night, and of whose magic not a trace remains 
in the morning, we have met no other mention in romance. In the actual 
history of the country we have met the name. But we keep our readers too 
long from.the poem :— 


I. 
Strange guard, before the open door, 
In savage mood a giant stood. 
He seized our steeds, and as we pass’d 
The threshold he the door made fast, 
With bolts and hooks of iron strong ; 
And then with shout, and scream, and.song, 
Exultingly, in fiendish cry, 
Howled, ‘* Welcome, welcome, mighty Finn! 
Son of Cumal, we have been 
Waiting for thee, late and long, 
Son of Cumal of Almain |” 


We to rest us then were fain. 


He fed the fire with logs of oak— 
Through smouldering smoke a light that broke 
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Half lit the gloom of that wide room. 
Just where the shadows came we view 

A witch-like woman, wan of hue, 

From whose thin neck three heads upgrew 
And opposite—portentous sight— 

A headless man lay down at rest, 

One red eye lit his ample breast. 


II. 
«« Let music, with its welcoming, 
Greet,” said the giant, ‘‘ the proud King.” 


From iron benches on the right 
Nine headless bodies rose to sight ; 
And on the left, from grim repose, 
Nine heads that had no bodies rose. 


Three piercing shrieks, discordant all, 
Were heard distinct in that wide hall. 
The witch, who caught the voice’s full, 
In the same dismal tone replied ; 

And the foul trunk on the other side 
With red eye glaring from his breast, 
Shrieked and made answer to the rest. 


The sharp sounds grated on the ear, 
And filled the heart with freezing fear ; 
But none on ear and spirit sunk 

So dread as those of that foul trunk. 
Oh, that foul trunk of the one eye, 
How could we hear it and not die ? 


The savage sounds, discordant, dread, 
From out their earth would wake the dead. 


In, 
The music ceased. The giant tall 
Took down the fire-axe from the wall, 
And struck our steeds, and slew, and flayed, 
And joint from joint asunder laid. 


** Be silent, Cailte, as thou art 

Prudent,” saith Finn—that gallant heart 
Trembled not then. ‘* Oh, would that he 
Dealt death to us—to you and me, 

And Ojisin ! would it so could be.” 


Then fifty pointed spikes brought he, 

Of mountain ash, the magic tree ; 

To each a bleeding joint he bound, 

And ranged them at the fire-place round. 


But of those joints not one was brown 
When from the fire he takes all down ; 
With eager hands the food he placed 
Before us, asking Finn to taste. 


Iv. 
The food—the spikes of rowan-tree 
Finn scowling eyed; then answered he: 


«Take, churl, thy savage meat away ; 
The pangs of hunger many a day 
Will I endure, ere break my fast, 
Though dying, on such foul repast.” 
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** To seek my house, and scorn my food, 
Finn, Cailte, Oisin, bodes no good.” 


v. 
Then up we rose—all grasped our swords, 
As maddened by his magic words. 


The fire-light that till now had shone 
Fades ; the last ember-gleams are gone ; 
To one dark nook we crowd all three— 
We know not, guess not where we be. 


Each with the other closed in fight— 
Each would the other slay outright ; 

Oh, were it not for Finn that night, 
Would we have seen the morning’s light ? 


vi. 

Through the long night this game of blows 
We played, and till the morning rose ; 
And then as waked the joyous sun, 

A trance came o’er us every one. 


And one fell east, and one fell west— 
All lay as dead, so deep that rest. 


Brief was the trance—a calm, and deep, 
And healing trance! From balmy sleep 
We rose to joyous health restored ; 

No sign of blood, no wound of sword. 


Where is the house? The sun that lit 
All else, it seems, has hidden it. 

Where is the giant now? and where 

The witch? the forms that met us there ? 
All vanished with the morning air. 


VII. 

Then Finn of Innisfail uprist, 

His own black steed’s rein in his fist ; 
His own black steed obeying him, 
Unscathed in head, or trunk, or limb. 


With weariness, all weak and wan, 
We reached the strand of Barriman ; 
The well-known path again we meet, 
And friends with eager welcome greet. 


«*Where have you been?” And Finn’s reply 
To all who ask is calm and high: 


‘¢ Soldiers, we went where peril led, 
And we were poorly billeted. 


‘Twas fiends that crossed our path, not men. 
The phantoms three of Iberglen, 

Avenging thus their sister’s shame, 

The false-lipped Cullen, mocking came, 

And through that night of magic change 
Appalled us with illusions strange.” 


Again upon our steeds we bound, 

And scour the isle of Elga round ; 

Through cultured plain and mountain bare, 
And many a fastness, many A Farr. 
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STRAY LEAVES FROM GREECE.—PART II. 


Ascent of Pentellicus—Brigand Guide—The Quarries—Marathon—Descent and Refreshment—Life at 
Athens—Sketching Adventure—Excursion to Nauplia~Tyrins—Mycenae—Gate of the Lions—Argos — 


Sport Manqué—Beginning of ‘Troubles. 


Five miles of very tolerably good road 
unite the Piraeus to the city of Athens, 
a fact only of equivalent significance 
with any other demonstration of the 
commonest instinct of self-preserva- 
tion. Eleven more, which good-na- 
tured people like myself might describe 
as practicable (ts aking the word in about 
the same force as when applied to a 
breach), extend from it towards Eleu- 
sis; while the accidents, by taking ad- 
vantage of which, according to poor 
Turner's definition of the God-gift, the 
Athenians have asserted their modern 
claim to genius, and which are made 
to serve as transit media in every other 
direction, would be mentally ludicrous 
did they not happen to be so physically 
painful. How mz any things are under- 
taken, and, what is more, performed, 

in ignorance of, or indifference to the i 
difficulty, which would be otherwise 
added to the long list of what we ought 
to do, and whic +h we quietly leave un- 
done. 


this; for sure lam, that had some ot ine 
party been clairvoyant, it never would 
have come off. At 11, a.m., about four 
hourslater than any rational pe op le ever 
started upon the same excursion, we 
set off; and after jolting for two hours 


over one of these combined results of 


elemental vagariousness and human in- 
genuity, in a carriage such as one must 
go to Athens to behold, arrived at the 
Convent of Pentellicus, a picturesque 
old building, charmingly situated upon 
a gentle elevation, and surrounded by 
stately pines and the ever-verdant 
olive. Here we found our horses ; and 
having respectively ascertained that we 
were whole, a conviction not at all less 
startling than pleasant, we mounted. 
I must not forget to say that the coun- 
try through which we were thus pe ril- 
ously j je rked is ve ry beautiful ; the fore- 
ground rich in colour, broken and va- 
rious, tempting the eye onwards to un- 
dulating plains, bright in atmospheric 
effects, and bounde d, as we looked to 
the north or south, by noble mountain 
forms, or the perhaps even grander 
limits of the blue AXgean. As we 
about to proceed, trusting to the ge- 
neral directions of the men in charge 


were 


Our expedition to the summit of 
Pentellicus was a notable example of 


of our horses, and were speaking not 
in the most respectful terms of our 
faithless landlord, the afore-mentioned 
desperado, who had volunteered to 
officiate as our guide, the individual 
in question, ve ritying the proverb, 
‘¢ parlez du diable,’ ” &e -» made his ap- 
pearance. A more picturesque per- 

sonage I have rarely seen ; one so tho- 
roughly imbued with the idea that he 
was so, never. Mounted on a nearly 
thorough-bred Arab, and attired in an 
Anacreontie costume, half Greek half 
Turkish, armed to the teeth,—his sil- 
ver pistols and jewelled yataghan glis- 
tening in the sun—his long black hair 
and crimson scarf fluttering in the 
wind, he dashed suddenly from the 
thick wood, and, advancing to the van 
of the party, turned suddenly, gazed 
for a moment intently upon us, and 
then wheeling quickly round, buried 
his huge spurs in his horse’s flanks, and 
fled swifter than a Parthian. In a mo- 
ment he was out of sight; in another 
ne a scarcely credible distance), still 

a statue, he stood, in all the brilliant 
re a f involved by the gorgeousness of 
his costume, the radiance of the sun- 
shine, and a background of deep blue, 
which, with a juster appreciation of 
pictorial requisitions than one would 
have given him credit for, he had se- 
lected. Throughout the day he con- 
tinued, to our infinite amusement, to 
disport himself in this manner, either 
for effect, or with a Joyousness which 
was so naturally the result of feeling 
more under him the springing 
barb, and of inhaling once again the 
fresh mountain air, and sunning him. 
self'in the light which had looked upon 
adventures, long forgotten in 
the pi altr y pilferings of his di lily voca- 
tion. 

Asa guide, his assumption was wholly 
and entirely gratuitous. Whether he 
had ever made the ascent before is still 
a matter of doubt in my mind; and I 
believe it was due rather to our own 
sagacity, and that of the animals we 
rode, than to his guidance, that we did 
finally reach the summit of Pentellicus. 
{ was fortunate in the selection, or 
rather in the chance, of my horse—a 
small, wiry, nervous Arab, full of life 


once 


so many 
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and energy, bounding beneath one as if 
hé shared the elation of spirits which 
to myself is the inevitable consequence 
of so bright and glorious a day as that 
which smiled upon us. We were six 
in number, starting all together; but in 
a short time the various accidents of a 
mountain path divided us, and, ere we 
had proceeded a mile, we were already 
separated into four divisions. The road 
we passed over, so soon as the ascent 
commenced, would be difficult to de- 
scribe ; but if my reader will kindly 
conceive a sand- bill, every grain of 
which is magnified to a huge mass of 
rolling marble, he will have, perhaps, a 
faint idea of its nature. After the 
usual incidents of horses stumbling, 
saddles slipping, and such like, we 
found ourselves at the great quarries 
from whence was hewn the marble in 
which the mightiest and most lovely of 
the creations and the dreams of a genius 
(which, alas! has no representative in 
these modern days) have founda worthy 
and enduring home. Not without a 
certain sensation of awe did we ap- 
proach this now silent and deserted spot; 
and as we gazed upon these evidences 
either of an energy we are unable to 
comprehend, or, atleast, are incapable of 
exerting, or of a knowledge of practical 
mechanics for which we are not willing 
to give them credit, again the feeling 
which must so often invade the mind of 
the observant traveller came upon us, 
and we understood painfully how little 
cause, even in the practical utilita- 
rianism, which forms, alas! the best, if 
not the only boast of this steam-ridden, 
iron-handed age, we have for self-gratu- 
lation. From the fissures of the marble, 
glowing with the rich colouring by 
which time and the elements compen- 
sate for the destruction and devastation 
of which they are guilty, in every 
variety of wild and picturesque form, 
the stone pine and the silver larch, 
their roots exposed and clinging to their 
marble homes, stood forth against the 
sky; and in every inequ: ality which 
would give lodgment to a little mould, 
or resting place to the wind-borne seed, 
sweet flowers and graceful woodbitie 
basked in the sun, or waved in the soft 
breath of the perfumed breeze. We 
pursued our way in silence ; the fatigue 
of the ascent began to tell upon us, and 
the vagaries of our eccentric guide to 
irritate rather than amuse; and as 
height after height surmounted still 


gave to our wearied senses the fact of 


others still to be accomplished, we 
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began to question whether, as the little 
boy said of his alphabet, it was worth 
going through so much to obtain so 
little. The ery of ‘Marathon in 
sight!” dispelled, as by magic, all this 
unworthy feeling; as if the very name 
upon the air possessed an invigo- 
rating power, we pushed forward, and, 
after a difficult and severe scramble, 
reached the level space which upon the 
north and south-east sides of the moun- 
tain surround the actual summit. 

Here we paused, partly to renew our 
own, and to allow the horses to recover 
their bres ith, and partly in the faint 
hope of seeing something of our stray 
companion, from whose antiquarian 
enthusiasm we should have anticipated 
efforts more than human, to reach a 
point, where was so much eloquent 
to all educated men, but doubly so 
to one deeply imbued (ostensibly, at 
least) with veneration for the great 
of old. We looked, however, in vain ; 
and being unable to see him, endes- 
voured, and, be it observed, with 
signal success, to console ourselves. 
Having gained a little tumulus of stones 
raised upon the extremest summit, we 
looked upon the wide and pregnant 
scene which lay spread before us. On 
the one hand, the steep, almost perpen- 
dicular, sides of the mountain rose from 
the rich plain which we had traversed, 
and from whose surface, visible only to 
eyes which had become so completely 
imbued with their majestic forms, arose 
the Acropolis, and the Lycabettus, the 
Pnyx and the Areopagus, while still 
further onward the blue Agean carried 
the eye to the faint and dreamy out- 
line, whose every summit is synoni- 
mous with some glorious name or spirit- 
lifting deed. U pon the other, innu- 
merable mountains faded into the blue 
distance ; while apparently at our feet 
the plain of Marathon lay, flooded with 
sunshine, peaceful and calm, as if the 
shock of battle and the rush of men 
had never disturbed its quiet, or given 
to it a name which, so long as hearts 
shall beat or pulses throb, will hold 
over the human race a power which 
may be taken as the standard of indi- 
vidual susceptibility to the influences of 
all that is best and highest in this cold 
and hollow world. 

With whispers more eloquent of the 
magic power of such a scene than the 
loudest exclamations of delight, we en. 
deavoured to trace the various points 
with which history and poetry have 
made the mind familiar; and then hav. 
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ing, as it were, mastered the material 
facts, we sat long in silence, each pur- 
suing to the same end, although, pro- 
bably, by very different routes, the 
same current of eager and excited 
thought. On this spot, now so tran- 
quil, bright with the green promise of 
early spring, had been fought one of 
those battles which in all ages have 
been cited as the conflicts upon which, 
not merely the destinies of the mo- 
ment, but the interests of ages yet un- 
born, have depended, and whose issues 
have been the portals of progress or the 
barriers of retrogression — conflicts, 
which have borne evidences of the indo- 
mitable and almost infinite power of 
human energy, when governed or in- 
spired by the love of country or the 
thirst of fame—and have, in their 
scarcely credible terminations, given 
proof incontrovertible of the domina- 
tion of some loftier rule than the 
mightiest and deepest passion of which 
the soul is susceptible. 

Upon this now verdant and lux- 
uriant plain, eleven thousand warriors 
stood, not only undaunted, but full of 
eagerness and hope, in the face of the 
overwhelming and disproportionate ar- 
ray of two hundred thousand men. 
Each individual Greek could look not 
only calinly, but exultingly, upon the 
fact that twenty enemies, armed, and 
skilfukain the use of arms, were ready, 
at aarampet’s blast, to rush upon him. 
Surely, something beyond mere human 
courage must*have sustained them; 
something beyond mere physical ex- 
citement, tribe, emulation, or patriotic 
fire must have warmed the hearts and 
strung the nerves which were the first 
to break the hideous silence of that 
tremendous moment which precedes the 
rush of battle. 

That the Athenians fought for hearth 
and home, that beaten there, they 
were beaten for ever, that a thousand 
memories of great and glorious deeds 
invested the ground upon which they 
fought with the prestige of victory,— 
all these are much, but scarcely suffi- 
cient to account for a result which the 
fearful disproportion of force rendered 
so apparently impossible. Had the 
Persian, instead of the Greek army, 
proved victorious, the decadence of 
the Greeks as a nation would, probably, 
have followed, as it did later, when 
Philip of Macedon subdued, and, in a 
still more remarkable manner, under 
the conquering Romans, not only be- 
fore it had reached its culminating point 
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of grandeur and civilisation, and was 
consequently but comparatively quali- 
fied to instruct its conquerors, but 
under circumstances which would, pro- 
bably, have modified the entire history 
of the world. Art, science, legislation, 
poetry, which found patronage and ap- 
preciation among the latter, and were, 
consequently, destined to spread over 
the face of Europe, might have died 
unprised and undeveloped in the effe- 
minate voluptuousness of Persian do- 
mination; or, atleast, the current of 
progress might have been reversed, and 
the Eastern rather than the Western 
world might have been irrigated by the 
teeming waters. 

Another feature of this memorable 
fight, worthy of all observation, and 
strictly confirmative of the position I 
would assume, is the inverse ratio in 
which the two armies, relatively to their 
numbers, suffered. 192 Greeks died 
gloriously battling for liberty and fame, 
while the startling number of 6,500 
Persians bit the dust. Verily there is 
a God of battles; and never has thecut- 
stretching of His arm been more plainly 
evidenced than upon the plain upon 
which, forgetful of the flight of time, 
and occupied by these and similar re- 
flections, we sat gazing. An imperious 
summons from our eccentric guide 
recalled us from the past; and seeing 
the sun already low in the horizon, 
we mounted our horses, and with as 
much speed as was compatible with 
safety, proceeded to descend the moun- 
tain. As we did so, the hours of even- 
ing and the broader shadows added not 
a little to the beauty of the scenery 
through which we passed; and, with 
universal feelings of entire satis{action 
in our day, we regained the convent, 
and ordering the horses to be put to, 
inquired eagerly for food and our va- 
grant friend. Both weresoon found; in- 
deed, the discovery of the one involved 
that of the other. We found him 
quietly seated at a table profusely 
spread with good things, which had been 
prepared in the refectory of the de- 
serted convent. Neither the viands 
nor the truant companion were spared ; 
with great appetite and acrimony we 
attacked each in turn, and truth to 
say, we were victors in both cases— 
our onslaught upon the one tending 
greatly to our refreshment, and the 
other, infinitely to our amusement, 
Poor dear ’s account of him. 
self was, in sober truth, not particu. 
larly satisfactory, and certainly he did 
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not come brilliantly out of the cross- 
examination to which, in conscious 
superiority, he was immediately sub- 
jected. It wasa totalmistake ; but feel. 
ing his character for antiquarian enthu- 
siasm to be at stake, he determined 
to rush headlong into the matter,— 
dilated with fervent eloquence upon 
the glorious views he had gained, each 
more magnificent than the last, which 
had rewarded his ascent of sereral sum- 
mits; but broke down wholly when 
relentlessly cross-questioned as to par- 
ticulars—he was driven from the course 
of grandiloquent generalities to fight his 
battle on the narrow plain of fact. 
Then, alas! the simple truth came out : 
the day was intensely hot, the walk des- 
perately fatiguing, and a previous long 
day’s ride imperatively forbidding any 
other mode of locomotion. In the 
midst of the merriment occasioned by 
this confession, the brigand made his 
appearance, and admonished us that it 
was not safe to be so late abroad ; and 
as we felt that if upon no other point, 
atleast upon this he was first-rate autho- 
rity, we broke up the court, and passing 
sentence of Léze Marathon upon the 
defaulters, were soonenroute to Athens. 
If we were not so well able to see the 
peculiarities of the road, our driver was 
determined we should feel them; and 
we arrived at the hotel fairly worn out 
with the perpetual shocks to which we 
were subjected. The next day was 
Sunday, and we were edified by one 
of the most original sermons, both as 
regards matter and delivery, that it 
was ever my lot to listen to. I was 
very attentive (as, indeed, I alwaysam), 
but gathered nothing during the time 
of a rather lengthy discourse, but that, 
with a dislike to everything in gene- 
ral, and a universal fear, the chief 
horror and the utmost dread of the 
worthy man was, that any one should 
speak to him of the angels. I, for one, 
should never have dreamed of broach- 
ing a subject so little suggested by 
either his personal appearance or men- 
tal qualifications, so far as evidenced in 
his discourse, and could only conceive 
his reiterated command, * Don’t talk 
to me of the angels,” to be simply gra- 
tuitous. 

As usual upon the Continent, the 
Protestant church in Athens is as mean 
and wretched as ifit had been built by 
the despisers rather than the professors 
of the faith it is intended to propagate. 
In Rome we take refuge in the un- 
bending bigotry which denies us any 
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other sanctuary than that which per- 
forms for pigs on week days, what it 
does for ourselves on Sundays. But, 
so similar is it in. pretension and fact 
to the buildings consecrated by us to 
the worship of God in other parts of 
the world, that one is tempted to think 
that more burden is thrown on the 
Pope’s shoulders than is justly due. 
After the service, we went to hear the 
band, and see the Court grandees who 
had flourished beneath our windows, 
glorying in their voluminous fustianel- 
las, red caps, and embroidered jackets. 
We were not, however, very successful, 
and were fain to console ourselves by @ 
visit to the Temple of Theseus, the 
Agora Gate, and the Temple of the 
Winds. These monuments, in common 
with all those which remain to tell the 
tale of Athenian greatness, are so fa- 
miliar to every one, that I shall not at- 
tempt any description of them. As 
architectural examples, they are, tomy 
but partially educated eye, of extreme- 
ly various degrees of merit. The Tem- 
ple of Theseus, I am free to confess, 
conveys but little pleasure to me. The 
length is so disproportionate to its 
height, that I think all beauty want- 
ing in the lateral view; and it is only 
in the portico that I find anything sug- 
gestive of the genius one recognises so 
constantly in the marble gems upon the 
Olympian plain and Acropolitéi for- 
tress. As a museum, the interidr is 
wonderfully rich, and the genuine an- 
tiquarian might, I should imagine, feast 
on the dust of ages, till he had himself 
fulfilled the pulverian destiny, and still 
leave much to his successor. 

One day, having failed in every en- 
deavour to induce my companions to 
bear me company, and anxious to seea 
little of the interior of the plain which 
surrounds Athens, I took a fiacre, and 
putting a roll into my pocket, and 
buckling the net in which I carried my 
drawing-materials across my shoulders, 
drove five or six miles out of the town 
upon the road to Eleusis, having pre- 
viously concerted with my friends that 
they should meet me at five o’clock, 
P.M., upon the highway. The sun 
shone brightly ; the air, deliciously cool, 
was redolent with the perfume of a 
thousand flowers, springing into new 
life under the influence of the heavy 
dew, which still hung, gem-like, glis- 
tening in their fairy cups. 

Dismissing my voiture, I wandered, 
with the slow and measured step of per- 
fect liberty, towards a rising ground 
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to the left of the road looking to Eleu- 
sis, which promised to afford a fine view 
of Salamis and the British fleet. It 
is very rarely that I have experienced 
any pleasure analogous to that which I 
proved in that solitary ramble, my na- 
ture being essentially gregarious; but 
from some cause, which would not be 
worth analysing, even if I were able to 
do so, I assuredly did enjoy my walk 
in the most expanded meaning of the 
term. Wandering from spot to spot 
—now sitting in silent contemplation, 
following the train of thought suggested 
by the tiny floweret at my feet; the 
birds singing above me; the fluttering 
leaves, or the cloud-shadows chasing 
each otheracross the plain, like a child's 
sorrows over his changing face; now 
adding to my store of valuable memo- 
randa a little sketch, a note, or bask- 
ing listlessly in the sun, the hours sped 
rapidly away, and a sensation which, 
alas! is more powerful than all the sen- 
timent in the world, admonished me of 
the flight of time. Looking at my 
watch, I found it was nearly five, and 
hastened to repair the injustice I had 
done myself, by devouring the loaf and 
emptying the flask I had so providen- 
tially brought with me. At this mo- 
ment I was seated upon a large mossy 
stone, the advanced guard of a consider- 
ableruin, overgrown with ivy and dense 
shrubs, and abutting upon a small dark 
wood, into whose mysterious depths I had 
mentally resolved to penetrate, so soon 
as [had sufficiently fortified the inner 
man. [had just finished the last mor- 
sel of my niccolo pane, and was mar- 
velling at the fact of being able to real- 
ise so much enjoyment, “all alone 
by myself,” when the neighing of a 
horse close at hand startled me. Turn- 
ing partially round, I beheld, much to 
my surprise, and not pe seuliarly to my 
delight, a pair of keen black eyes, 
shrouded by the shaggiest of grey eye- 
brows, peering surreptitiously at me 
through a massy copse. I had scarcely 
made sure of the fact before it va- 
nished. With a kind of natural in- 
stinct I buttoned my coat, and recon- 
noitered my position. The result of 
this latter process was not satisfactory. 
Between the height I occupied and the 
high road, an inferior ridge, sufficiently 
elevated to conceal it, completely inter- 
vened. Upon myrightawide bare plain 
extended to the sea; behind me was 
the aforesaid wood, and immediately 
in faccia, a miserable miasmic swam 

interspersed with a few sickly, livi 
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looking olives. To see all this oceupied 

far less time than to relate, and feeling 
a kind of presentiment that mise hief 
was on foot, I considered, as calmly as 
I could, what was best to be done, in 
the very possible event of my ideas 
proving well grounded. Myelection was 
soon made. Collecting, with assum- 
ed sang froid my scattered drawing- 
materials, and seizing my umbrella- 
stick, a strong piece of lancewood, with 
a heavy iron point, and a ferule at one 
and the other end, I stepped delibe- 
rately towards the cover. You not dis- 
appointed in the result. Almost simul- 
taneously I saw three red caps bob 
suddenly down, and, at the same 
moment, a hurried whisper, followed 
by the click of a pistol, smote un- 
pleasantly on my ear. I am free to 
confess that my sensations were far 
from beatific; but preferring any- 

thing to suspense, I roared out, in my 
very best English—‘* Who's there?” 
Not a sound ‘replie d, and I was be- 
ginning to think that some unwonted 
nervousness had deluded me, or that 
my nature, weary of being alone, had 
chosen to people ‘the ruins with roman- 
tic brigands, when one by one these 
dark masses, crouching under the 
brushwood, crept ste: althily, but ra- 
pidly, to my left. I saw in an in- 
stant that the object of this stra- 
tegy was to place me between them. 
selves and the wood; a_ position 
by no means the most agreeable. 
I felt my heart beat quickly ; and 
mentally cursing the folly which had 
brought me into ) such, a scrape unarm- 
ed, 1 was making up my mind to trust 
to my rapidity of foot, when a second 
neigh of the horse dispelled this idea, 
but suggested another far more to my 
taste. These sounds had come dis- 
tinctly from the buildings to my right, 
and I felt sure that my enemies, bent 
on circumventing me, would not show 
themselves until they had accomplished 
this; so, pretending to examine the 
point of my sole weapon, I waited as 
calmly as I could until they should 
have reached a large mass of building, 
behind which I saw, with the keen 
vision one owes to danger, they must 
pass. The moment the last of the 
worthy trio disappeared, I rushed for- 
ward, and found behind, the wall on 
my right, two horses quietly feeding— 
one quite loose, the other held by a 
stripling some fifteen or sixteen years 
of age. ‘Terrified by my sudden ap- 
pearance, the boy dropped the bridle, 
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and was about to ery for help, when, 
feeling that my life depended on his 
silence, I intimated with such eloquent 
action that if he breathed I would dash 
his brains out, that the poor wretch, 
“pale as a parsnip,” sunk, quivering 
in every joint, upon the ground. To 
throw the reins over the 1 mare’s head, 
to tighten one of the girths (alas! I had 
not time to attend to both), to leap 
into the saddle, and dash my heels into 
her flanks, was the work of a moment. 
Scarcely had I mounted before the lad, 
regaining his scattered senses, uttered 
an awful screech. The mare, con- 
scious, I suppose, that I was not her 
master, reared fiercely, but refused to 
move; and ere I could gather up my 
reins, the three men emerged, not fifty 
feet from me, from behind the ruins. 

My case seemed desperate. Already 
the boy, at once terrified and en- 
cour aged by the advent of his masters, 
had rushed towards me; already his 
hand was upon the bit, and the iron end 
of my trusty stick was descending to 
test the resistive power of his occiput, 
when, inspired by some happy memory, 
I added to the application of my heels 
a loud and peculiar ery, which, I sup- 
pose, had been used by our eccentric 
guide to Vntellicus. 

Like an arrow from a bow, the mare 
shot forward. I turned in time to see 
one fellow, white with passion, dash 
his pistol, which had missed fire, fu- 
riously to the ground; while another 
raised his long carbine, and making a 
rest of the shoulder of the third, delibe- 
rately covered me. Either repenting 
of the evil, or fearful of wounding the 
horse which bore me, he lowered his 
weapon, just as, surmounting the secon- 
dary range, I saw in the distance the 
carriage ‘of my friends. My troubles 
were not yet over. Between me and 
the road a long, narrow line of swamp 
extended to the right and left; and, 
until this was crossed, I could not feel 
myselfout of danger. Moreover, I was 
possessed by the very natural idea of 
carrying off as a trophy my beautiful 
steed, and I looked eage rly for a pass- 
able spot. A few hundred ‘yards to the 
right, I distinguished a kind of dyke, 
beyond which the ground appeared 
comparatively dry. Making towards 
this at full s peed, I saw that a wide 
ditch, with bad taking off, and rising 
ground on the other side, awaited me. 

Already the shout of the enemy told 
of hot pursuit; so, hurling my stick 
before me, I sat back in my saddle, 
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and put the mare straight at it. She 
cleared it like an angel; but as she 
touched the ground, the girth snapped 
like a packthre ad, the saddle slipped 
completely round, and deposited me 
safe and sound, but furious, upon my 
back. I mightas well have attempted 
to hold the devil ; and finding the effort 
vain, I let go the reins, picking myself 
up just in time to be greeted with a 
hearty laugh from my companions, and 
to see the galls ant beast, the saddle still 
hanging under her, fling her heels in 
the air, and dash madly across the plain, 
You may be quite sure, gentle reader, 
that I did not go out solo again without 
my trusty revolver. 

I have often heard of people making 
a toil ofa pleasure. Iam sure the life 
[led in Athens was the most vivid il- 
lustration of the ide: Feeling that 
my time was brief—that the golden op- 
portunity once lost would, probably, 
be so for ever, I felt every hour which 
was not devoted to the examining and 
recording, either by means of my pen 
or my pencil, of the marvels by which 
I was surrounded, was sinfully “thrown 
away; and accordingly, rising with the 
sun, I laboured dilige rye till late at 
night. For my sins, I suppose, I had 
been induced, at Corfu, to purchase a 
daguerreotype apparatus, and to pay 
some cunning German, whose name [ 
have forgotten, a considerable sum to 
instruct me in the management thereof. 
In theory I felt perfect ; and full of con- 
fidence in the result, I spent half the 
night in polishing plates, and half the 
day in spoiling them. Yet I did not 
despair : an oceasional success, the un- 
lucky result of some mischievous acci- 
dent, lured meon; and, instead of doin 
what a wiser man would have done, 
throwing the whole thing into the lis. 
sus, and trusting to my own powers of 
delineating the objects of my admira- 
tion, I exhausted all my energies in 
prosecuting, under every possible com- 
bination of adverse circumstances, an 
art, which demands, as the first element 
of success, that of the most favourable. 

The result was, a considerable de- 
velopment of the muscles of the right 
arm, a reckless expenditure of time 
and temper, and a collection of the 
most grotesque ‘ly-eecentric misrepresen- 
tations of which such salient facts as mar- 
ble columns, architraves, and pediments 
are susceptible. Putting an original 
interpretation upon the assertion, ars 
est celare artem, I consigned them one 
and all to eternal darkness, 
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One night, tired to death with about 
sixteen hours’ incessant labour, I went 
with my companions, who derived 
great amusement from the viciously- 
active life by which I contrasted theirs, 
on board the Baron Lubeck, a mode- 
rate-sized Austrian steamer, which was 
to start at some absurd hour the follow- 
ing morning for Nauplia. Too much 
tired even to dream, [ slept profound- 
ly, and awoke the next morning wholly 
oblivious of my change of location; and 
from the force of habit, was upon the 
point of giving the last polish to an ima- 
ginary plate, destined to add one more 
to the list of my failures, when the 
door of my cabin opened. <A face I 
had not seen for years appeared, and a 
voice I had not heard for years asked 
me abruptly, “if I had any bear's 
grease?” Incontinently, and with a 
vague idea that I had lost my senses, 
I handed the individual a bottle of 
Rowland’s Macassar; upon which he 
thought fit to ask me how I was, 
and account for his appearance at so 
unexpected a time and place. Dress- 
ing with all speed, I went on deck. 
The sun was rising magnificently from 
the east, and all gave promise of a glo- 
rious day. As we passed out of the 
harbour the thin veil of mist which 
hung over the water was withdrawn, 
and the unshronded beauty of the 
scene burst upon us. The harbour, 
full of life and activity, crowded with 
vessels, formed a new and suggestive 
foreground tothetemple-crowned Acro- 
polis, the steep summit of the Lycabet- 
tus, and the shadowy outline of the 
distant Pentellic range. On the west, 
the tomb of Themistocles and the rocky 
coast performed the same office for the 
bay ot Salamis and the British fleet, 
while far away to the south and south- 
west, the island summits of Egina, 
and the sacred heights of Cithera and 
Parnes, Helicon and Parnassus, faded 
into the world of unsubstantial dis- 
tance. As we passed under Egina, and 
by the aid of the captain’s glass, we 
saw distinctly, in its beauty and gran. 
deur, the temple of Minerva, and made 

leasant plans, never, alas! to be ful- 

led, for visiting and examining this, 
which all travellers agree in describing 
as among the most glorious remains of 
ancient art. How superbly is it placed, 
commanding every view, and adding 
to every scene in a manner from which, 
were we not worse than stone-blind, we 
might derive lessons of the highest mo- 
ment, 
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We have, assuredly, great reason to 
be ashamed of our modern efforts in 
architecture; and, were it from a due 
sense of this fact, that our public build- 
ings are placed (as they invariably are) 
out of sight, one would give their de- 
signers credit, at least for modesty, 
but coupled, as the fact is, with the 
most outrageous pretension, it is dif. 
ficult to account for a systematic de- 
parture from a rule, which, resulting 
trom the simplest impulse of nature, has 
been made sacred, and proved correct 
by all, to which, despite our vain self- 
sufliciency we are compelled to bow. 

We sped on, abusing the Captain, 
who would not lay-to even for a mo- 
ment, and mingling in a strange mur- 
mur ourmale and vale-dictory exclama- 
tions, as a rapid sweep to the south 
snatched the temple from our sight, and 
destroyed the faint hope we had drawn 
from a perfidious smile on the leathern 
face of the hard-hearted Austrian. The 
day was too bright, the air too soft, 
and the change too constant, to permit 
our anger to be of long duration ; and 
after stopping at Hydra and Spezzia, to 
take in or deposit passengers, we sat 
down to dinner, with the pleasing 
knowledge that we should reach our 
destination within an hour. For once 
the tale was true, and we hurried on 
deck, just as we passed under the bat- 
tlemented height of the impregnable 
Palamede. 

The approach to the city of Nauplia 
from the sea is certainly one of the 
most striking scenes in the south of 
Europe. From the shores, irregularly 
built, and very characteristic in appear- 
ance (they were, indeed, the first 
really national buildings we had seen), 
the houses composing a large portion 
of the town, rise to a considerable 
height upon the sloping ground, which 
serves, as it were, for the base, from 
which the perpendicular rock rises, in 
naked grandeur, so steep and so smooth 
that no vegetation can cling to it, and 
forming a barrier mightier than ever 
rosefrom human hands. The sea, which 
here becomes a beautiful bay, washes 
the very walls; while, to the left, the 
two small forts built upon insulated 
masses of rock, stand forth in bold re- 
lief against the Acropolis of Argos, and 
the apparently interminable chain of 
mountains extending along the entire 
shore of the Lepantic Gulf. 

We had scarcely anchored, ere im- 
patient to make the best use of the re- 
maining daylight, we hurried on shore, 
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and commenced a rapid perambulation 
of the principal streets. Little found 
we to reward our trouble. Some of 
the houses are to a certain degree pic- 
turesque, the windows and doors par- 
taking largely of the Byzantine cha- 
racter; but the streetsare narrow, dirty, 
and irregular ; the shops of the most 
primitive description, and the public 
buildings nil. We visited the Bar- 
racks, the Prison, and the King’s Pa- 
lace, to which the Jatitudinarianism of 
the showman, ‘* whichever you please,” 
might have been forcibly applied. 
Thence, under the direction of our 
guide, who either felt or assumed a 
great degree of interest in the fate of the 
unfortunate Capo d’Istrias, we walked 
to the spot made famous, or perhaps, 
more properly speaking, infamous, by 
his assassination; and after listening to 


avery inflated and one-sided account of 


the matter, delivered in execrable Ita- 
lian, and with a ludicrous affectation of 
sentiment, we laid in a stock of aroma- 
tic gums at a neighbouring spezzeria, 
and prepared, warned by the darken. 
ing sky, to returnon board. Judging 
from its present condition, and com- 
paring its antecedents, as well as its na- 
tural advantages, with those of Athens, 
it is difficult to comprehend the fact 
that this miserable city was absolutely 
for a time, and had a very narrow es- 
cape of being constituted in sempiter- 
num, the capital of modern Greece. 
We were discussing this point, and 
the probable consequences to the glo- 
rious monuments of Athens, when the 
long-threatened rain began to fall, 
and we were glad to make a precipi- 
tate retreat into the boats, and return 
to our ship. At six the following morn- 
ing I was on deck. It rained heavily, 
the sea moaned, the windsighed mourn- 
fully through the shrouds, and the sky, 
one unbroken pall of leaden cloud, 
loomed blankly and pitilessly upon our 
disappointment. The quickest eye 
and the most sanguine heart could not 
detect in that monotonous expanse a 
single flaw, through which a ray of 
sunshine or a gleam of hope might peep 
or be extracted. With a doomed and 
silent air of injured innocence, we sat 
down to breakfast. Something had 
gone decidedly wrong ; it was difficult 
to account for so sudden a change, but 
that which yesterday had been pro- 
nounced quite as good as could be ex- 
pected, had become utterly vile; and 
the whole thing, captain, boat and 
breakfast, were unanimously condeu.n- 
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ed. All ideaof the excursion was given 
up, and we were endeavouring to seem 
ebtiasophbeel, and to map out our day, 
when the captain brought us the wel- 
come intelligence, that the wind had 
changed, and that if we were expedi- 
tious, we might yet be able to accom- 
plish, using all diligence, our cherished 
project ; and he added (the arch-de- 
ceiver!) that he would, of course, allow 
us some little law as regarded the hour 
prescribed for our return, Our pre- 
parations for an early start had been 
completed over night, and consequently 
in a very few moments we were seated 
(balanced would be a correcter term), 
in the two carriages, which, with a 
kind of Phztonian pride, had been 
pointed out to us as the vehicles of the 
city. 

In high glee we started. Our coach- 
men, fired with true Hellenic emulation, 
and a national leaning to tortuous pro- 
ceedings, nearly destroyed us in an 
attempt to attain the foremost place ; 
and scarcely had we recovered from the 
alarm occasioned by the peril into 
which they had brought us, when our 
ears were assailed by a salute from a 
dozen cannons, so close to us as to 
startle the most self-possessed of the 
party from his propriety. As it was 
never satisfactorily proved that they 
were not fired in honour of our sortie, 
we gave ourselves the full benefit of the 
doubt, anddecided that it was, although 
there were some amongst us who would 
gratefully have dispensed with so noisy 
a demonstration of respect. 

** Bones of me, what aroad!” Like 
all great-minded people, our coachman 
seemed to rise with every difficulty. 
The steeper the mound, the larger the 
stone, the profounder the rut, up, over, 
or into which it was our fate to go, 
the more recklessly we dashed towards 
it, and the louder the crack of the 
whip which announced that it was 
passed. Conversation was hopeless; 
and finding, to our infinite surprise, 
that the vehicles held together, we con- 
soled ourselves with the reflection that 
in time the horses must be worn out, 
and looked out for Tyrins, the first of 
the many objects which were to re- 
ward our sufferings. In half-an-hour 
we drew rein, quite as much out of 
breath as the unfortunate beasts, and 
alighted. Ordering the carriages to 
meet us at the opposite side of the 
Citadel, we proceeded to examine this 
most interesting specimen of Cyclo- 
pean architectare. With the excep- 
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tion of our newly-arrived companion 
Vv » we had, none of us, seen any 
very remarkable remains of this mys- 


terious age, and of a people who, as if 


conscious that no written record of their 
existence could be made, or if made 
would be preserved, seemed determined, 
in their architectural efforts, to build— 
to their knowledge of mechanics, their 
grandeur of thought and simplicity— 
the true element of their sublimity— 
monuments destined long to outlive the 
weaker efforts of posthumous times, 
and to stand through all ages, solid 
lessons of the finite power of the human 
mind, preaching humility to those who 
would seek in their own works the 
flattering but fallacious 
progress, dnd bearing witness, defying 
the flight of time, of a people whose 
language i is a mystery, whose deeds are 
confounded with fable, and whose ve ry 
existence would be, but for these mighty 
evidences, an idle tradition, or a poet's 
dream. 

With intense gratification we ex- 
plored every portion of these wonder- 
ful ruins, which consist of the almost 
entire circuit of the outer and inner 
walls—of two principal and one postern 
gate, and of two gulleries of a very sin- 
gular construc tion, and in a marvellous 
state of preservation. The walls are 
twenty-five feet in thickness, and, in a 
great proportion of their extent, of an 
almost equal height, and are composed 
of irregularly-tormed but gigantic 
blocks of stone. The works consisted 
of two forts, one within the other, se- 
parated by an intermediate platform, 
and connected by means of the said 
galleries, through which the garrison 
could retreat into the inner citadel, in 
the event of the outer line being car- 
ried. ‘The least impressible or obser- 
vant person would be struck by the 
strange contrast existing between the 
evidences of the past and those of the 

resent by which they are surrounded. 

The careless goathe rd eats his black 
bread, and gazes listlessly amid the 
courts once bristling with armed men ; 
the monotonous song of the solitary 
watcher, the cautious step of the curious 
traveller, or the tinkling bell of brows- 
ing kine, awake alone the echoes of 
walls once resonant with the ring of 
steel and the hum of a thousand men, 
and bright in all the pomp and cireum- 
stance of war. 

Charmed with our investigation, we 
reseated ourselves, and drove in a direct 
line across the plain to Krabata, a 


unction of 
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miserable village about a mile and a- 
half from the ruins of Mycene, and 
one from the tomb of Agamemnon. 
Here we were compelled to leave the 
marvellous vehicles which had thus far 
conveyed us, and proceed either on 
donkeys or on foot, up the hill-side. Our 
choice was soon made. Of the three 
chargers provided, one would not, the 
second could not, and the third was 
very diflicult to make move; so, placing 
the weakest of the party upon the 
amiable. capable, we started in great 
spirits for the tomb. The road, or 
rather track (for road there was not) 
was very steep, very rugged, and, like 
all Greek ideas, exce pting perhaps their 
noses, very crooked; but with youth, 
health, high spirits, and in agreeable 
society, how minor are all such evils, 
Laughing, talking, and resorting to 
every possible device to make the don- 
key move a little faster, we proceeded, 
and soon reached the object of our 
search, 

It would be very difficult to convey 
in words a correct idea of the approac +h 
to this famous monument. A rapid 
slope of a triangular form, from the 
sides of which arise lofty banks, leads 
to the entrance, which is built into the 
actual perpendicular face of the moun- 
tain, suggesting the idea that the tomb 
had been originally a natural cavern, 
which, having been enlarged and made 
symmetrical, had been, as it were, 
faced with enormous blocks’ of 
stone. 

Whether this be the case, or that ori- 
ginally a mighty dome, its present ap- 
pearance is attributable to deposits 
around it, I do not know. The coolness 
of the vast interior into which we were 
ushered was very delightful; and we 
sat for some moments in silence freely 
to enjoy it, and partly from wonder at 
the strange place in which we found 
ourselves. Lighted from the top, but 
very dimly, for the orifice was over- 
grown with briars, and the light im- 
peded by the long tendrils of the pen- 
tendria which hung far down into the 
mysterious dome, the stones of which 
the building is in general formed are 
not of very ; great size ; but those which 
compose the entr: ance, a nearly square 
portal with an equilateral and tri: angular 
aperture above, are enormous: one of 
them, that which forms the hyperthy- 
rum, is twenty-seven feet in length, 

eighteen in breadth, and of course of 
proportionate thickness. The diameter 
of the dome is forty-six feet; the height 
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about fifty; so that it is nearly hemis- 
pherical. 

On the right of the main entrance is 
a second, but smaller chamber; and in 

many parts of the roof are to be seen 
the nails by which, in all probability, 
the brazen plates covering the entire 
surface were fastened. After speculating 
how on earth, in their assumed igno- 
rance of mechanical agencies, these 
ponderous masses were ever raised to 
the position they now occupy, and 
drawing largely upon our imaginations 
in picturing the various scenes of which 
these walls \ were witnesses, we emerged 
into the open air. A quarter of an 
hour brought us to Mycene; where, 
with signal disregard to the contents 
of the hamper, and the intensity of the 
sun, I scrambled over the monster 
masses of stone, and while my friends 
regaled themselves under the shadow 
ot “the lofty walls, succeeded in making 

a sketch of this “unique and most beau- 
tiful of Pelasgian portals. That no 
feeling of disappointment struck us, as 
we came in sight of the Gate of the 
Lions, is saying all that need be said 
for so widely vaunted a remain. 

The animals which have given their 
name to this gate are finely drawn— 
grand, and simple; equally removed 
from the Egyptian and the natural 
type, and differing in this respect from 
any similar work which I have seen. 

The fortifications are very like in de- 
sign to, but much greater in extent than 
those at Tyrins; and, truth to tell, 
various causes combined to make our 
researches less minute. As we stood 
above the gateway, and saw over the 
vast expanse no single line of shade, 
as the fatigue of the day began to tell 
upon us, and as the hot sun broke 
fiercely upon the ground, our faith in 
the efficiency of John Murray, or his 
myrmidons, received a wonderful ac- 
cession, and we found that all Cyclo- 
pean remains possessed a hitherto 
undreamed-of family likeness, which 
made their individual examination 
quite supererogatory. We began to 
make the most extraordinary mutual 
sacrifices, each professing his entire 
willingness to renounce, from a pecu- 
liar regard to the other’s welfare, any 


further gratification of his personal 
curiosity. It is very remarkable how 
amiable people appear when all are 
endeavouring, sud rosa, to arrive at the 
same end. The result, as may be 
easily imagined, was an immediate re- 
turn to Krabata, and the resumption, 
with all possible speed, of our seats on 
the marvellous machines which had 
transported us thus far in safety. 

The plain dividing Mycene from 
Argos is in itself barren, devoid of 
beauty, and uninteresting ; but as the 
site of such events—as the witness of 
such memorable deeds as have made 
its name synonymous with glory, 
it was impossible to traverse it un- 
moved. 

Our friend V , who through the 
day had betrayed not only the strongest 
interest, but a great amount of know- 
ledge connected with the objects of 
our investigation, looked at his watch 
when we were about half-way to Argos, 
and from that moment seemed absorbed 
by the dreadful idea that we should 
inevitably miss the steamer. In reply 
to every question, however various, 
he shook his head, and with a kind of 
desperate resignation replied, he always 
knew it would be so, and that he won- 
dered how he could have been such an 
idiot as to tie his fortunes to such a 
desultory set of people. As he was 
propounding, for the fiftieth time, this 
settled conviction of his own folly, and 
our inevitable destiny, a large flock of 
wild geese rose with an awful scream 
within twenty yards of our carriage. 
We knew full well that V. was the 
only armed man among us, the six 
barrels of his revolver having been all 
day turning as a kind of memento mori 
to us in rotation; and he was instantly 
assailed with cries of * Fire, V. ; 
fire, for God’s sake, man.” Witha 
kind of bewildered gaze he threw a 
haggard glance across the plain, then 
looke d at the fast-retreating birds, 
levelled his pistol, sighed deeply, drew 
his watch from his pocket, and with a 
look of unutterable despair, groaned 
out, **I always knew I should be too 
late,” sank back in the carriage, while 
the fortunate birds. spread their vast 
wings, and sped quickly away. 
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A WORD TO OUR FRIENDS AT THE COMING ELECTIONS, 


‘¢ THE ONLY PossIBLE GOVERNMENT,” 
as the friends of the late Whig Mi- 
nistry pronounced it, has become impos- 
sible, and has anticipated the mortal 
blow of the executioner by an unex- 
nected suicide. The inevitable” 
Nhigs—as we were taught to call 
them —are not only not inevitable, 
but actually ejected, and that “impos 
sible” project, as it was oracularly 
pronounced—the formation of acountry 
Administration—has been quietly, ra- 
pidly, and ably accomplished. This 
swift and irreparable dissolution of one 
ministerial structure, and the equally 
sudden appearance and establishment 
of another, in its own organisation, and 
in the surrounding 
the country, at once so peculiar and 
so menaced, would, perhaps, them- 
selves have necessitated some special 
notice at our hands. But, in this case, 
we have a purpose to consult much 
higher than that of amusing a few idle 
minutes with conjecture or criticism. 
We appreciate the difficulties of the 
new Government, and the novel, but 
stupendous dangers of the country ; 
and however feebly we may essay the 
task, it is yet our duty to impress 
upon our friends, to the extent of our 
ability, our clear and solemn convic- 
tions as to the peculiar obligations im- 
sed upon all citizens in this con- 
uncture of suspense and peril. 

The political spectacle which now 
fills the gaze of the country, is in most 
of its exciting and nearly all its for- 
midable attributes, without a parallel. 
On the one hand, we have a Govern- 
ment, relying upon its policy, its mo- 
rale, and ‘its “tale ants; but destitute of 
official training, incapable of official 
Jinesse, and whose tact and nerve have 
never yet been tried in the stern and 
momentous position which they are 
now called upon to maintain. On the 
other, is arrayed an extemporaneous 
and powerful combination of factions, 
under a cold, crafty, and unscrupulous 
leader ; vastly outnumbering their 
opponents ; with all the advant: ages of 
official experience upon their side ; ; and 
bent, with a more than common poli- 
tical hate, upon the destruction of their 
antagonists. But the excitement of 
the impending combat rises high above 
the level of a mere gladiatorial inte- 


circumstances of 


Lord John Russell stands forth 
now, for the first time, the avowed 
organ: of influences, which hitherto 
have been, by the common consent of 
all British statesmen, renounced as des- 
tructive. In his fall from power he 
has suffered an evil and an irrevo- 
cable transformation; and we warn 
our readers against entertaining the 
fatal illusion, that the restoration of 
Lord John Russell to office would in- 
volve no more than the restoration of 
his old policy. That policy is aban- 
doned ; and, bad as it was, he has em- 
braced a worse. He has submitted to 
the inexorable pertinacity of those 
whose services were procurable upon no 
terms but their own. He has evoked 
spirits against whom, in better days, his 
pride and his conscience successfully 
struggled. He has purchased his pre- 
carious lease of leadership. The bond is 
signed and sealed ; the fatal price is 
paid ; and Mr. Cobden and Sir James 
Graham have now a “ perfect under- 
standing with Lord John Russell !” 
Cobden, Graham, and Russell! Is 
the country prepared for the triumvi- 
rate? The candidate Prime Minister 
has called in the Leaguer and the pro- 
Papist, and constitutes them his Ca- 
binet interieur. And further, he em- 
phasises the portentous significance 
of this selection by proclaiming 
that he means, on his reascension to 
power, to “enlarge the basis of his 
cabinet |” Is the country prepared to 
accept a cabinet inspired by the Papal 
sympathies and the bleak and merci- 
less republicanism of two such invete- 
rate revolutionists 2? Where is the in- 
terest assailable, either by malice or 
caprice, that would not, under such an 
ascendancy, tremble for its existence ? 
Where is the institution of the coun- 
try that would escape unscathed or un- 
destroy ed, amidst the democratic explo- 
sions and the legislative violence of such 
aregime? Are we prepared to trust 
our Teligion and our national defences 
to these 1 men? Are we toconfide the 
protection of our shores to the martial 
spirit of Cobden, and the vindication 
of our spiritual independence to the 
Protestantism of Sir Sasi ? Is there, 
we ask, a loyal man in all Britain 
whose heart would not quail within 
him at the news that the heights of 


rest. 
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power were carried by this appalling 
combination ? 

Yet such is the combination destined 
upon the day that sees Lord Derby’s 
slalbletration dislodged from power, 
to succeed to the control of our exe- 
cutive, our finances, our army, and 
our navy, as weil as of the whole course 
of our legislation. 

Is there any doubt of this fact? 
Have the friends of Sir James, or 
the followers of Cobden, a doubt of 
its reality? The proemium of Lord 
John’s first Chesham-place harangue 
conveyed to the country the announce- 
ment of this exciting and alarming se- 
lection. The dissolution of his minis- 
try disentangled him from his old ca- 
binet connexions; he is free to choose 
his future associates ; and the first as- 
sertion of his recovered liberty, and 
that, too, with the avowed purpose of a 
return to office, is to call into his inti- 
mate and public confidence these two 
notorious characters. It would, no 
doubt, suit Lord John Russell's pur- 
poses to retain the services of these 
formidable coadjutors in opposition, 
without committing himself to their 
politics or their persons in the event 
of his restoration to office. But these 
gentlemen know perfectly what they 
are about. ‘They are not so simple as 
to expose themselves to the mortifica- 
tion of aclumsy trick. Sir J. Graham 
has proved, by his repeated refusals 
to join the late cabinet, that a new 
policy is the condition of his adhesion, 
and, spite of increasing years and un- 
popularity, he maintains his Sibyl’s 
price. Mr. Cobden, whatever be his 
demerits, possesses in an eminent de- 
gree the malignant virtue of inflexibi- 
lity. The decline and disaster of Lord 
John’s late administration have en- 
hanced the value which these two gentle- 
men set upon their own co-operation. 
And that man knows little of human 
cunning and ambition who fancies that 
either one or the other has given his ser- 
vices to Lord John without a full and 
clear recognition of his personal claims, 
as well as of his political principles. 

Take, then, we say to our friends, 
this fact as the basis of all your calcu- 
lations of duty in the critical combina- 
tion that surroundsus. Whatever be 
the value of Lord Derby's Govern- 
ment, its overthrow would not amount 
merely to the cessation of a good poli- 
ey, and to a return to the old one: it 
would be followed instantaneously by 
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the installation ofa Government un- 
precedented in its materials, and awful 
in the very indistinctness ofits designs 
—a Government whose probable ca- 
reer we are left to gather from the 
profligacy of the association, and the 
revolutionary antecedents of the men. 
What, then, is our first duty in this 
solemn national emergency ? To main- 
tain, we answer, with all our energies, 
and to support no less with zeal than 
with forbearance the Government which 
now stands between society and ‘the 
wild and stormy elements of destruction. 
People wondered at the philosophi- 
cal alacrity with which Lord John Rus- 
sell resigned. The Chesham-place 
amalgamation discloses, we suspect, 
his motive. That step, as we have 
said, disencumbered him of old asso- 
ciates, and made him free to choose 
his future accomplices. He calculated 
on being able to forceadissolution upon 
the issue of free trade, and in the event 
of a majority in its favour, the new 
partnership would have had the king- 
dom at their feet. The scheme was 
simply to carry into power a’ revolu- 
tionary social policy, under cover of 
a strictly commercial question. They 
shall not, however, gain a majority— 
no, nor the chance of a majority—to be 
employed in schemes of unavowed de- 
molition, upon false pretences. The 
primary question is, not whether we 
shall have free trade, but whether we 
shall see the foundations of the Con- 
stitution and the destinies of England 
made the prey and the sport of a mon- 
strous faction, at once Republican and 
Papistical. We shall be no parties, 
strong as are our opinions upon the 
policy of protection, to misleading loyal 
men respecting the dangers of their 
actual position, by restricting their vi- 
sion to a commercial question, upon 
which it is impossible to calculate with 
certainty how the constituency of the 
country may pronounce. The elections 
will try another question,kept out of view 
by therevolutionists, but tremendous in 
all, even its remotest consequences— 
a question of confidence in Lord Derby 
on the one hand, or of confidence in 
Mr. Cobden and Sir J. Graham, upon 
the other! The more zealously the 
whole tribe of Radicals strive, with pen 
and tongue, to mystify this simple 
issue, and to bamboozle the country, 
the more sternly should all loyal men 
apply themselves to the task of giving 
to it its just and prominent relief. 
2N 
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It is, of course, quite indifferent to 
the agricultural interest in what sha 
the relief they look for may arrive. In 
Ireland, considering the prices of our 
staple produce, our oats, our flax, and 
our cattle, it seems indisputable to 


us that no 


rotective duties could 


serve the agriculturist so much as a 
more equitable distribution of our 


local taxation. 


Relief to agriculture 


is the promise of Lord Derby's Go- 


vernment. He does not nail himself 


down to the special form of that relief. 
We must respect his difficulties, and 
remember our own dangers. And we 
hope that no agricultural constituency 
will be found so infatuated and suicidal 
as to embarrass and impede the wise 
and friendly Government that stands 
between us and the possibility of great 
disasters, by insisting that relief shall 
come to.them in no form but in that 


of Protection. 


We have ever had but one opinion 
upon the policy of protective duties. 
We have read as much upon this con- 
troversy, and in a temper at least as 
candid, as most men. But to us it still 
appears, as it always has done, axioma- 
tic, that assuming the imposition of a 
given amount of taxation inevitable, 
we ought so to levy it, if possible, 
as to foster and reward our native 
industry. Taxation is thus made to 
subserve a double purpose—it supplies 
at once the revenue, and stimulates the 


industry of the country. 


It is, more- 


over, an arithmetical fact, that if we 
now buy from the foreigner for 1s., what, 
under protection, we used to purchase 
from our own producers at Is. 2d., the 
community at large saves, indeed, 2d. by 
the change, but loses1s.2d. The cause 
of protection is still, as ever, the cause 
of true economy, of industry, and of 
humanity. But there are situations 
in which it is wiser and more humane 
to submit, in patience, to established 
prejudices, than to unsettle and attack 
them at the expense of disturbing, at 
the same time, the passions of the mul- 
titude, and, ey. the foundations 
f. 


of society itself. 


The great practical argument against 


Free Trade was this. 


Abolish Pro- 


tection, it was said, and you involve 
all who were aided by it, in distress, 
and all who lived by it, in ruin. You 
inflict wide and certain distress for the 
sake of, at best, a problematic fiscal 


improvement. 


We need not say how 
literally and how mournfully this pre- 


diction has been verified. But, at the 
same time, it is impossible to deny that 
the crisis of the national suffering is over. 
Those who were to fail have failed ; 
those who were to perish have perished. 
The worst, at least, is over; and the 
suffering interests have found, at last, 
a tolerably firm, though a lower level. 

The question, then, is narrowed to 
one of expediency: which is, on the 
whole, the wiser andthe better course— 
to abandon the idea of reimposing im- 
port duties, and look for relief to some 
more promising and less obnoxious 
fiscal adjustment ; or to set up again 
the standard of protection, and engage 
in all the uncertainties, excitement, 
and asperities of another anxious, pro- 
tracted, and possibly unfortunate de- 
fensive war? We know not whether 
the constituencies will, notwithstand- 
ing, prefer protective duties to any 
other form of relief, But if they suc- 
ceed in getting them, they will hold 
them, subject to all the vicissitudes 
of a perpetual and tempestuous agita- 
tion, and upon the precarious tenure 
of that most capricious of sublunary 
reliances, a pedimations majority. 
These are serious practical objections 
against accepting protective duties, if 
any other form of relief equally effec- 
tual, can be devised by the Government. 

As we before said, Lord Derby has 

romised relief to agriculture. We 

ave the most implicit confidence in 
that promise. The noble lord derives, 
we believe, his entire income from the 
land. He is aproprietor in this coun- 
try as well as in England. He has 
had painful and practical experience 
of the depression of the agricultural 
interest in Ireland as well as there ; 
and in both countries he has met the 
complaints of his suffering tenantry— 
not like Sir James Graham and other 
economic philanthropists, by sternly 
insisting upon his old covenants, but 
¥ rompt and liberal abatements. 

e has spontaneously shared the Free 
Trade burthen, and suffered with his 
tenants. There is no man, there- 
fore, in England or in Ireland, who 
has a deeper or a more direct in- 
terest in ‘* Protection” than the noble 
lord. But his character is a nobler 
and a more solid guarantee of his good 
faith than his interest couldbe. He is 
gifted with that rare and honourable 
sensitiveness to which even the sug- 
gested imputation of indirectness is in- 
tolerable; and he possesses the constitu- 
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tional pride, as well as the conscien- 
tious integrity, which would disdain to 
hold office for a single moment at the 
price of a friend betrayed or a pro- 
mise broken. 

Our advice to our political friends, 
then, issimply this—trust in the wisdom, 
in the friendly dispositions, and, above 
all, in the promises of Lord Derby. You 
cannot rely upon his singleness and 
purity of purpose with a confidence too 
implicit. Forevery reason, depend upon 
it, he will do the best that can be done 
for you. Choose Protectionists, by all 
means, to represent you; but do not 
tie them up hen accepting the alter- 
native relief we have mentioned, in lieu 
of protective duties. Consider alike 
the complicated difficulties of the Go- 
vernment and the revolutionary de- 
signs of their contingent successors, 
and let the first pledge you exact from 
your candidates be one binding them 
to a liberal support of Lord Derby’s 
measures. 
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No Government has entered office 
since the Union, with so just a title to 
the confidence of all that is wise and 
patriotic among the Irish people. The 
very pledge to assist the strugglin 
agriculture of the empire is a speci 
rremwe of good to Ireland. All the past 
history of the men in power is throng- 
ed with bold and masterly schemes of 
beneficence for Ireland; and even at 
this moment, a Committee of Inquiry 
is constructed, the result of whose la- 
bours will be the basis of wise, well-con- 
sidered, and, we trust in God, effec- 
tual measures for the extinction of that 
curse and scandal of Ireland, the Rib- 
bon Confederation. The sympathies 
of this Government are powerfully en- 
listed for our country, and, judging 
from their opposition antecedents, sig- 
nalised, as they are, by the initiation 
of more and better measures than ever 
before originated with an opposition, 
their genius is as practical as their 
policy will be generous. 


THE LATE WILLIAM THOMPSON, ESQ., OF BELFAST. 


Ir was only last month that we devoted a portion of our pages to a review of 
«¢ The Birds of Ireland,” by William Thompson ; and we then indulged in pleas- 
ing anticipations of what we had yet to expect from the labours of the author. 
A sadder task now devolves upon us; the hopes we had then fondly cherished 
are destined never to be realised ;—the accomplished naturalist, the high-minded 
man, the warm-hearted friend, has ceased from his earthly labours; and it now 
only remains for us to bid memory take the place of hope. 

he too short career of William Thompson is marked by but little incident. 
He was born in Belfast, in the year 1805. The commotion of public life had 
little to recommend it to his quiet and unambitious nature; and from early 
youth he devoted himself to the unobtrusive pursuits of literature and science. 
To Natural History his time and energies were especially devoted ; and the success 
which has attended his exertions in that pleasing path, leaves us no reason to be 
dissatisfied with the department on which his choice fell. 

Until the commencement of his great work on the natural history of Ireland— 
the first three volumes of which, embracing the birds, he had just lived to finish 
the results of Mr. Thompson’s investigations were chiefly confided to the pages 
of our scientific aciietinale. The * Annals of Natural History” was his special 
favourite; and for many years were its numbers, month after month, enriched 
by his valuable contributions. At the Glasgow meeting of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, held in 1840, his investigations in Irish 
natural history were presented to the meeting in the collected form of a *¢ Report 
on the Fauna of Ireland.” The second part of this important report was read at 
the meeting of the same body, held at Cork, in 1843; on which occasion he filled 
the office of President of the Natural History Section. And a third part, com- 
pleting the subject up to the present time, he had in preparation for the approach. 
ing meeting at Belfast. 

e natural history researches of Mr. Thompson were not entirely confined 
to Ireland; the islands and main-land of Scotland became latterly the scene 
of frequent visits from him; and on such occasions he always came back with 
his mind enriched by the most valuable ornithological observations—observa- 
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tions for which those regions afford so fine a field. In 1841 he accompanied 
Professor Edward Forbes to the AZgean Sea, where the latter instituted his 
celebrated researches into the distribution in depth of the Marine Fauna; and 
he there made copious notes on the habits of migratory birds.' Many of the 
observations made during this expedition have been since recorded in the pub- 
lished volumes of his ‘‘ Natural History of Ireland.” 

It was, however, his native country that constituted the favourite scene of his 
labours. The coast of Ireland was e xplored by his dredge, and her moors and 
mountains by his gun; and materials for a full and “complete Fauna of the 
country were thus accumulated. The history of the Birds of Ireland was 
to liave been immediately followed by that of the Fishes; and for the elucidation 
of this tribe he possessed a collection of facts of unrivalled interest and extent. 
The notes he had made on the other departments of Irish zoology were scarcely 
less complete ; and we re sjoice to learn that he has, by his will, appointed. two of 
his most intimate friends, in Belfast, fellow-labourers in natural history, to 
arrange and edit his manuscripts. Additional interest will be given to these 
forthcoming volumes by the tact, that many of the spe cimens therein referred 
to constitute a part of the large and valu: able collection, which has been. be- 
queathed by him to the Museum in his native town, and are there, we under- 
stand, to be kept apart from the general collection. Many of these specimens 
are of great rarity ; they were accumulated by him during long years of assidu- 
ous research, and the sy are in an especial degree illustrative of the invertebrate 
fauna of Ireland. 

An ardent lover of the beautiful, thoroughly gifted with the power of appre- 
ciating the excellent in art, Mr. Thompson's greatest delight was to encourage 
an elev rated taste in those around him; and the Schools of Design recently es- 
tablished in Belfast will look back to him as one of their best friends and most 
valuable supporters. Indeed, there were few more pleasing features in his cha- 
racter than the interest he always took in the success of the several lite rary and 
scientific institutions of his native town. Imbued with a dee p and genuine 
patriotism, and fully recognising in such institutions the means of elevating the 
moral and phy sical condition of his fellow- countrymen, he spared neither 1 time 
nor labour in the promotion of their welfare ;,and his purse was always freely 
open in their cause.. In 1842 he was elected President of the } Natural History 
and Philosophic: al Society of Belfast ; an office which, with signal advantage to 
that institution, he continued to hold ‘until his death. 

Interested in all that could raise the scientific character of Ireland, Mr. 
Thompson exerted himself in procuring for Belfast the honour of receiving the 
next meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Science. Of 
this meeting “he was nominated one of the Vice-Presidents, and had gone to 
London for the purpose of making the final arrangements for the occasion. 
Having aceomplished the object of his mission, he was on.the point of returning 
home, ‘when his health, which for many years previously had been anything but 
robust, began suddenly to give way ; he was seized with symptoms of paralysi sisy 
and these in two days terminated fatally. During his illness he was surrounded 
by friends, labourers in the same fields of science with himself, to whom the 
worth of his character had, through many years of uninterrupted intercourse, 
warmly endeared him. 

In the death of William Thompson, the cultivation of Irish natural History 
has experienced a loss which we dare not attempt to estimate. It was not alone 
by his own person: al investigations that he advanced the progress of natural 
history in this country ; his de light was to see others carrying out what he 
had commenced. U iterly free from envy, he was always ready to help 
onwards in the same paths of science the less experienced searcher after 
truth; and many a living naturalist owes whatever success has subsequently 
attended his career, to the encouragement thus cordially given. Possessed of a 
small, but independent property, with no ulterior object in his pursuits, he de- 
voted all he had to the cultivation of his favourite science, and.to the elevation 
of the intellectual and moral condition of his native land. The love of truth and 
the love of country were inseparably blended with his nature, and became the 
leading influences in his simple and unostentatious life. 





